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MARY IN PROTESTANT THEOLOGY AND WORSHIP 


PAUL F. PALMER, S.J. 
Spellman Hall, Fordham University 


“ HAT Protestant does not tremble on hearing the phrase ‘the 

blessed Virgin Mary’?” The question is asked rhetorically by 
Max Thurian of the Reformed (Calvinist) Church of France.' Until 
the question is pondered with all the serious attention it deserves 
Catholics will not understand the prevailing attitude of Protestants 
towards our Lady. Thurian himself finds the mood of his coreligionists 
difficult to explain, since it is so unscriptural. “As to the episode of 
the visitation of Mary to Elizabeth, we are obliged to recognize that 
Protestantism, in its exegesis of the sacred text, in its preaching and 
in its piety, does not take full account of the word of Elizabeth: 
‘Blessed art thou among women and blessed is the fruit of thy womb’, 
... The Magnificat which the Virgin then sings manifests both the 
humility of Mary and the splendour of the choice that God makes of 
her. Thus she dares to prophesy that all generations will call her 
‘blessed.’ Can we say that this title is conferred in all truth by our 
Reformed piety? What Protestant does not tremble on hearing the 
phrase ‘the blessed Virgin Mary’?’” 

No doubt the word, “tremble,” is too strong; perhaps the question, 
rhetorical in form, is used solely for rhetorical effect. Whatever the 
answer, “the blessed Virgin Mary” has throughout history awakened 
sentiments of love or hostility; rarely has the phrase left men of deep 
religious convictions neutral or indifferent. More than that, reaction 
to the phrase has been a leading test of orthodoxy or heterodoxy. 


MARY AS SCEPTER OF ORTHODOXY 


It is not to the purpose here fully to explore the patristic tradition 
with regard to Mariological doctrine as a standard of orthodoxy. It 
might even be going too far to assert that there exists a full consensus 
of the Fathers in the matter. However, the following facts and texts 


1 Ways of Worship. A Report of a Theological Commission of Faith and Order (London, 
1951), p. 300. 
2 Ibid., p. 299 f. 
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are significant. They afford some background against which to con- 
sider the main theme of this article. 

In the early second century heterodoxy took the form of Docetism, 
an attack on the humanity of Christ. That the Word became flesh, 
that God sent His Son made of a woman was blasphemous to these 
earliest of heretics. St. Ignatius of Antioch (c. 110) warned Christians 
to be on their guard, and in that warning we find the earliest explicit 
reference to what will one day be known as the Apostles’ Creed: 
“Stop your ears when anyone speaks to you that stands apart from 
Jesus Christ, from David’s scion and Mary’s Son, who was really born 
and ate and drank, really persecuted by Pontius Pilate, really crucified 
and died . . . who really rose from the dead. . . .” 

In the ensuing decades of the second century, heterodoxy received 
the name of Gnosticism, but the attack on the humanity of Christ con- 
tinued, revealing itself in an attempt to divorce Christ from His 
mother. According to Saturninus (c. 120), “the Saviour was unborn, 
incorporeal and without form...a man only in appearance.’ Ac- 
cording to Cerinthus (c. 170), ‘Jesus was not born of a virgin but was 
the son of Joseph and Mary, like all the rest of men... ; that after 
His baptism Christ descended upon Him in the form of a dove.”® 
According to Marcion, the most influential of all the Gnostics, Jesus 
was not allowed even a seeming birth from the Virgin. Thus the God 
of Marcion appears as a full-grown man, without human father and 
even without a human mother. To erase from the minds of his follow- 
ers all trace of Jesus’ descent from David through Mary, Marcion 
rewrote the Gospel, eliminating the genealogies of Matthew and Mark 
and the early chapters of Luke which tell of the Angel’s salutation, 
the virgin conception, the nativity, infancy and early childhood of 
Jesus, incidents that Mary pondered and treasured in her heart until 
the day came when they had to be revealed lest we should never come 
to learn of them, incidents that Mary may have related to Luke whom 
God inspired to write them down. One text, however, Marcion sal- 


3To the Trallians, 9; trans. J. Kleist in Ancient Christian Writers, I (ed. Plumpe & 
Quasten; Westminster, Md., 1946), 77. 

‘Irenaeus, Against Heresies, I, 24, 2; trans. in Mary in the Documents of the Church 
(ed. P. Palmer, S.J.; Westminster, Md., 1952), p. 6. This work will henceforth be cited 
Mary. 

5 Ibid., I, 26, 1. 
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vaged from the Gospel of St. Matthew: “And someone said to him, 
‘Behold thy mother and thy brethren are standing outside, seeking 
thee.’ But he answered and said to him who told him, ‘Who is my 
mother and who are my brethren?’ ” (Mt. 12:47 f.). The text will be 
used in the centuries to come to prove that Christ disowned His 
mother. It is used by Marcion to prove that Christ had no mother.® 

In the third century, Gnosticism was‘ gradually engulfed in the 
rising tide of Manichaeism, but the attack on the Virgin continued. Of 
eastern origin, Manichaeism became a real threat in the West and in 
the fourth century it found its ablest champion in Faustus the Mani- 
chaean. Faustus admitted that a virgin had been overshadowed by 
the Holy Spirit, but the virgin in question was not the Virgin Mary 
but the virgin earth: “We also believe that the Holy Spirit, the third 
majesty, has His seat and His home in the whole circle of the atmos- 
phere. By His influence and spiritual infusion, the earth conceives and 
brings forth the mortal Jesus.’” In these early centuries it was not 
the fashion for Christians to deal gently with heretics, particularly 
when the honor of the Virgin was at stake.* Accordingly, Augustine 
is bitterly contemptuous of Faustus’ feigned horror of the Virgin’s 
womb: “Dare you compare the holiness of that chaste virgin’s womb 
with any piece of ground where trees and plants grow? Do you pretend 
to look with abhorrence upon a pure virgin, while you do not shrink 
from believing that Jesus is produced in gardens watered by the filthy 
drains of a city?’”® 

The Gnostic-Manichaean attack on the humanity of Christ resulted 
in the affirmation that Mary is truly the Mother of Jesus, the Christ, 
Christotokos. By professing faith, however, in “Jesus Christ, His only 
Son our Lord, who was conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of the 
Virgin Mary,” Christians implicitly asserted their belief that Mary 
was the Mother of God, theotokos. The first to reject the implication 
were the Arians. Denying that He who issued from the Virgin’s womb 
in the fulness of time was the very same who was born of the Father 


° Cf. H. L. Mansel, The Gnostic Heresies (London, 1875), p. 215 f. 

7 Reply to Faustus the Manichaean, XX, 2; trans. in The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers 
(series I), IV, 253. 

8 Cf. St. Jerome, The Perpetual Virginity of Blessed Mary, Against Helvidius (PL 23. 
209 ff.); extract in Mary, pp. 25-27. 

* Op. cit., XX, 11; trans. in The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers (series 1), IV, 257. 
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before all time, the Arians rejected at once Christ’s divinity and Mary’s 
divine motherhood. 

Unquestionably, the chief concern of Christians at Nicaea was to 
safeguard the prerogatives of the Son, but Christians had learned 
from their dealings with the Gnostics that this could best be done by 
extolling the privileges of the Mother. She who was hailed from the 
beginning as Christotokos must now be hailed as theotokos. This was 
a century before Nestorius’ deacon shocked the congregation at St. 
Sophia by refusing Mary the title. St. Ephraem the Syrian thus 
addressed her: “O Virgin Lady, immaculate Mother of God, my 
Lady... .’”* The great Athanasius thus referred to her: “That Word 
which was born of the Father from above . . . and eternally, the very 
same in time and here below is born of Mary, the virgin Mother of 
God (theotokou).’’!° For St. Gregory of Nazianzus acceptance of the 
title theotokos was not only a test of orthodoxy but a requisite for salva- 
tion. “If anyone does not accept holy Mary as Mother of God, he is cut 
off from the Deity.” 

After the Council of Ephesus (A.D. 431), at which the dogma of 
Mary’s divine motherhood was officially defined by proclaiming her 
theotokos,"* acceptance of Mary’s title could not possibly remain, if 
it had ever so remained, an affair of the mind and not of the heart. 
Christian instinct demanded that the indignity done the Mother of 
God by Nestorius’ denial should be atoned at once. Sermons in honor 
of the theotokos resounded in the churches of the East; feasts in her 
honor began to fill the liturgical calendar; ikons to her image found a 
place of prominence next to those of her Son; and in East and West 
alike, a new phrase was added to the liturgy and the Roman Mass. 
Christians had been accustomed to offer the Eucharistic Sacrifice in 
holy fellowship with the saints and martyrs; henceforth they will 
commemorate and honor “in the first place, the memory of the glorious 
and ever Virgin Mary, Mother of God and our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

At the time of Ephesus Mary, Mother of God, was hailed with a 


% Address to the Most Holy Mother of God (Assemani, Opera graeca, ITI, 545). 

10 On the Incarnation of the Word of God against the Arians, 8 (PG 26, 996). 

1 Letter 101 (PG 37, 177); other anathemas of Gregory dealing with the relationship 
of Christ to his Mother are translated in Mary, p. 9. 

12 Second Letter of St. Cyril of Alexandria to Nestorius, read and approved at the Council 
of Ephesus (DB 1 11a). 
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variety of titles. For St. Proclus of Constantinople she was the “only 
bridge of God to men . . . the awe-inspiring loom of the Incarnation .. . 
with the Logos as artist.””"* For Theodotus of Ancyra she was the Vir- 
gin “more glorious than paradise. For paradise was cultivated by God; 
but Mary cultivated God Himself according to the flesh, willing as 
He did to be united to man’s nature.”"* Mary was the Virgin, “in- 
nocent, without blemish, all-immaculate, inviolate, spotless, holy in 
soul and body, who has blossomed as a lily from among thorns, un- 
learned in the evil ways of Eve.”"* There was, however, one title that 
sums up Mary’s role in the early Church, a title given by St. Cyril of 
Alexandria at the very time of the Council and in the church dedicated 
to the theotokos: “Hail, from us, Mary, Mother of God . . . the sceptre 
of orthodoxy!’ With the same surety of insight the Church of the 
West has spelled out the significance of the title by chanting: ‘“Re- 
joice, Virgin Mary, thou alone hast overthrown all heresies.’’” 


MARY AND THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 


Orthodoxy is essentially a thing of the mind, but it is also a thing 
of the heart. A Christian must accept Mary as Mother of God, corde et 
animo, if he is to continue to accept Christ as the Son of God. It is 
not enough that his faith be discoverable in official documents, whether 
these be the official acts of the Ecumenical Council of Ephesus or the 
articles of the Lutheran Confession of Augsburg. Proof of this is the 
history of Protestantism. We will merely sketch that history, since 
there is scarcely a Protestant sect which cannot supply the details. 

When we speak of orthodoxy in this connection, we refer to the cen- 
tral doctrine of the Christian religion, the Incarnation. Judged by this 
test, Protestantism in its origins was completely orthodox, or, to put it 
another way, no protest was lodged against this basic Christian dogma. 
What is even more significant, Protestants continued to give to the 
dogma a Mariological setting, a setting that it had received in the 


18 Encomium on the All-Holy Mary, Mother of God, 1, 1 (Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum 
led. Schwartz; Berlin and Leipzig, 1914 ff.], 1, 1, 1, 103). Extracts of this and other Marian 
sermons preached at the time of the Council will be found in Mary, pp. 50 ff. 

4 On the Nativity of Our Savior, 2 (ACO 1, 1, 2, 80-81). 

18 Theodotus of Ancyra, Homily 6, On Holy Mary, Mother of God, 11 (PG 77, 1427). 

16 Homily 4 (ACO 1, 1, 2, 102-103). 

" Matins for the Feast of the Annunciation. 
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earliest Christian creed, that of the Apostles. The Augsburg Confession 
(1530), the first of the Lutheran confessional writings, teaches that 
“the Word, that is, the Son of God, assumed a human nature in the 
womb of the blessed virgin Mary, with the result that the two natures, 
the human and the divine, [are] inseparably united in the unity of the 
person, one Christ, truly God and truly man, born of the virgin 
Mary.’’® 

In the last of the confessional writings, the Formula of Concord 
(1579), the statement of Augsburg is given fuller expression: “By 
reason of this hypostatic union and the communion of natures, Mary, 
that virgin most worthy of praise (/audatissima), brought forth not 
only a man but such a man as is truly the Son of the Most High God, as 
the archangel Gabriel bears witness. He, the Son of God, showed forth 
His majesty as well in that He was born of a virgin, her virginity in- 
violate. And thus is she truly theotokos, and yet remained a virgin.’ 

“Virgin, most worthy of praise.” Such was the official verdict of 
Protestantism in its origins and early development. Had Protestants 
followed this directive, Protestantism might have retained its ortho- 
doxy as did the Orthodox Church of the East, which needed no direc- 
tive. 

For a brief period after his break with Rome, Martin Luther con- 
tinued to praise the virgin most worthy of praise and even begged her 
assistance that he might praise her well. Luther’s favorite theme was 
the Magnificat; in 1521 he published a commentary on Mary’s song of 
praise which runs to some fifty-six pages in the Weimar edition of 
Luther’s works. By way of preface, Luther with traditional piety 
invokes Mary’s assistance: ‘May the same tender Mother of God ob- 
tain for me the spirit to interpret her song usefully and practically . . . , 
that we may sing and chant this Magnificat eternally in the life to 
come. So help us God. Amen.” By way of conclusion, Luther expresses 
the hope that a right understanding of the Magnificat “may not only 
illumine and teach, but burn and live in body and soul; may Christ 
grant us this by the intercession and assistance of His dear Mother 
Mary. Amen.’”° 


18 Die Bekenntnisschrifien der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche (2d. ed.; Géttingen, 


1952), p. 54. 
19 [bid., p. 1024. 2 Luthers Werke (Weimar edition, 1883—), VII, 546, 601. 
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The year 1522 marks a distinct change in Luther’s attitude towards 
our Lady. She is still worthy of praise, but the compliments he pays 
with one breath he takes back with the next. In a Christmas sermon of 
that year, he allows that we “‘owe honor to Mary, but we must take care 
that we honor her aright . . . ; we have gone too far in honoring her and 
esteem her more highly than we should.” For “by the profound honor 
paid to the Mother of God [we have] derogated from the honor and 
knowledge of Christ.” Mary is still the Mother of God, but she is so 
“simply because we cannot all be Mothers of God; otherwise she is 
on the same level with us.’ In connection with the Salve Regina, 
which he regards as a “great blasphemy against God,”’ Luther grants 
that Mary is the advocate of Christians; but there is little in the 
admission since he is quick to assure his listeners: “Your prayers, O 
Christian, are as dear to me as hers. And why? Because if you believe 
that Christ lives in you as much as in her, then you can help me as 
much as she.’ 

This pitting of the “saints” on earth against the saints in heaven 
with Mary as their queen eventually led Luther to reinterpret the 
article of the creed which professes faith in the ‘“communion of saints.”’ 
That article will no longer refer to that holy fellowship or koinonia 
between the Church triumphant and the Church militant and suf- 
fering; rather it will apply exclusively to the Church on earth. Thus, 
after a lengthy and somewhat tortuous exposition in which belief in 
the Catholic Church is made to mean the same as belief in the com- 
munion of saints, Luther concludes: “I believe that there is on earth a 
small company and community (Haiiflein und Gemeine) of saints 
made up of holy men alone, under one Head Christ, called together 
by the Holy Spirit, in one faith, etc.”** In such a context we can 
understand Luther’s violent rejection of the commemoration of the 
saints in the Canon of the Mass. “Christ instituted the Supper as a 
memorial of His own person and as a communion of the living. But 
here there is stupidly made a memorial and a communion of the 
dead. ...O detestable and execrable malice. O Canon impure! It is 
easily seen that it was composed by ignorant and senseless priests.’ 


1 Tbid., X, 113 ff. 2 Tbid., X, 321 f. 

% Die Bekenntnisschriften der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche, p. 657. 

* This is cited from Luther, Opera omnia, T. A. (Wittenbergae, 1551), p. 389, by C. 
Crivelli, S.J., in his contribution to Maria, Etude sur la sainte Vierge (Paris, 1949), I, 677. 
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And thus it came about that the “memory of the glorious and ever 
Virgin Mary, Mother of God and our Lord Jesus Christ,”’ commemo- 
rated in the liturgies of the East and the West since the days of 
Ephesus, was obliterated from Protestant Eucharistic worship.** In 
the confessional writings Mary still remained “‘illa virgo laudatissima,” 
but to praise her was to be suspect of that new sin, coined by Protes- 
tants, Mariolatry. 

In England, the memorials of the Virgin Mother of God, which had 
survived the iconoclastic efforts of Cranmer and Elizabeth, were 
smashed and defaced by the Puritans. In some sections men went so 
far as to give up public use of the Apostles’ Creed because Mary’s 
name occurred in it. The lesson of history that any repudiation of the 
Mother must inevitably lead to a rejection of the Son was beginning 
to repeat itself. James Cooper, to whom we are indebted for this last 
detail of Puritan reaction, expressed doubt “whether such courses 
have helped either to a livelier faith in Jesus Christ or to a deeper love 
towards Him; or how far they have furthered Christian ideals of 
purity, chivalry and saintliness.’’** Cardinal Newman spells out the 
lesson of history and applies it not only to Puritans but to Protestants 
more generally: “The Church and Satan agreed in this, that Son and 
Mother went together; and the experience of three centuries has 
confirmed their testimony, for Catholics, who have honoured the 
Mother, still worship the Son, while Protestants, who now have ceased 
to confess the Son, began then by scoffing at the Mother.’’” 

More than a century has passed since Newman delivered this indict- 
ment of Protestantism, which in England as well as on the Continent 
had passed through the various stages of pietism, rationalism, deism 
and liberalism. Today all these movements are present in Protestantism 
both in this country and abroad. However, a change in the direction of 
orthodoxy is discernible. In England the change, which has been 


5 In the non-Eucharistic, or Synaxis, service of the Anglican Book of Common Prayer, 
as well as in some Lutheran service books, the Virgin Mary is commemorated on the 
feasts of the Purification and the Annunciation. As yet, the Reformed Churches have no 
feast in Mary’s honor, but an office of Matins has been suggested for a feast of Mary, 
Mother of the Lord, on Aug. 15. Cf. Ways of Worship, pp. 315 f., 319; cf. below, p. 539. 

%* Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (New York, 1921), VIII, 479. 

™ The Glories of Mary for the Sake of Her Son, reprinted in The New Eve (Westminster, 
Md., 1952), p. 71. 
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slowly progressing from the days of the Oxford movement, is marked 
by a return to the Church of the first four or six centuries in the hope 
of regaining something of that common tradition which is shared by 
Catholics of the West and Orthodox of the East. On the Continent and 
in the United States the change is marked by a return to biblical 
theology, and with some reservations to the confessional writings of the 
Reformers. In each instance, the return to orthodoxy involves a con- 
frontation with the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


MARY AND THE NEO-ORTHODOX 


When we speak of neo-orthodoxy in Lutheran and Reformed the- 
ology three names immediately come to mind, Emil Brunner, Karl 
Barth, and Paul Tillich. Tillich need not detain us, since his return to 
orthodoxy has stopped at the half-way house which is Nestorianism.” 
For Tillich, Mary is not the Mother of God, nor is she the mother of the 
Christ. She is the mother of Jesus of Nazareth, and he in turn “is the 
Christ as the one who sacrifices what is merely ‘Jesus’ in him.... 
Christianity which does not assert that Jesus of Nazareth is sacrificed 
to Jesus as the Christ is just one more religion among others.’ Ac- 
cordingly, “Apollo has no revelatory significance for Christians; the 
Virgin Mother Mary reveals nothing to Protestants.’’*° 

Emil Brunner is rightly styled a neo-orthodox theologian. For him 
the fact of the Incarnation is expressed “in lapidary simplicity, for the 
first time, by the Confessio Augustana: ‘Vere Deus, vere homo!’””® 
He rejects the manner of the Incarnation, although it was expressed 


8 Tillich has been styled a Docetist, but his Docetism is more apparent than real. He 
does not deny the historical Jesus, as did Saturninus and Marcion; he rather denies the 
relevance of the historical Jesus as the foundation of Christian belief. Cf. D. W. Soper, 
Major Voices in American Theology (Philadelphia, 1952), p. 121. Tillich himself judges 
that he is nearer to the position of the Antiochene school of Nestorius than to the 
Alexandrian tradition of St. Cyril: “You are further right that I am more in sympathy 
with the Antiochean rather than the Alexandrian Christology, although I have been 
accused of Docetism, which is certainly nearer to Cyril than to Theodore’ (Tillich’s 
reply to Fr. G. Weigel, S.J., after prereading the latter’s article, “Protestantism and 
Paul Tillich,” THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es, XI [1950], 201, Author’s note). 

29 Systematic Theology (Chicago, 1951), p. 134 f. 30 Tbid., p. 128. 

31 The Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption, Dogmatics, trans. Olive Wyon 
(London, 1952), II, 357. 
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with theological accuracy, if not with lapidary simplicity, in the same 
Augsburg Confession. Enough for Brunner that the Eternal Son of 
God became man: “‘All that goes further than this is useless specula- 
tion.’ The manner of the Incarnation raises for Brunner the disturb- 
ing question as to the role of the Blessed Virgin Mary, or, as he phrases 
it, “the so-called ‘Virgin Birth’ of Jesus, which some theologians, and, 
above all, certain ecclesiastical circles, regard as a central doctrine of 
the Christian Faith.” 

Orthodox Christians had always believed that something of the 
manner of the Incarnation was given expression in the Gospels of Mat- 
thew and more particularly of Luke; that further clarification was given 
in the prologue of John and in the epistles of Paul; that the fact of the 
Incarnation and the way it was accomplished was summed up in the 
formula of the Apostles’ Creed: “I believe in God the Father Al- 
mighty, and in Christ Jesus His only Son, our Lord, who was born 
from the Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary... .’** Brunner, a neo- 
orthodox Christian, who regards faith not as the acceptance of “re- 
vealed truths,” but as an “encounter with the living Christ,”** proceeds 
to explain how we can meet the Eternal Son of God become man 
without encountering the Virgin. To prove that Christ had no mother, 
Marcion the Gnostic deleted the early chapters of Matthew and Luke. 
To prove that the mother of Christ was not a virgin, Brunner ques- 
tions the historicity of these same chapters. 

“According to Matthew and Luke,” Brunner writes, “Jesus Christ 
was created in time through procreation in the womb of the Virgin.” 
Although these are not the words of either Matthew or Luke, Brunner 
interprets them to mean that Jesus Christ as Person was “procreated”’ 
in time, “an idea which belongs to the sphere of Arian thought.’ 
Matthew and Luke must therefore be written off as Arians, and the 
testimony they give to the Virgin Birth is at least suspect. After noting 
that the Virgin Birth, if it is a historical fact, must have come “from 
the Mother of Jesus, who alone could know whether her Son had been 
born without a human husband or not,” Brunner concludes: ‘‘Al- 
though we cannot say absolutely that the narrative of both Synoptists 

* Ibid., p. 352. % Loc. cit. 


* The Roman Creed according to Rufinus; cf. DB 2. 
35 Op. cit., p. vi. 36 Tbid., 353. 
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is evidently non-historical, yet we must admit that the historical basis 
is uncertain.” 

“One thing cannot be gainsaid,”’ Brunner insists, “the Apostles 
never mention the Virgin Birth. In the preaching of the Apostles, in 
the preaching of Paul and of John, as well as of the other writers of 
the New Testament, this idea does not play even a small part; it 
plays no part at all. Thus the doctrine of the Virgin Birth does not 
belong to the Kerygma of the Church of the New Testament, for 
which we have documentary evidence.” For their heterodoxy Mat- 
thew is stripped of his apostleship and Luke no longer qualifies as a 
New Testament writer. John, who certainly had greater oppor- 
tunities than Luke to learn of the words that Mary had kept in her 
heart, does not mention the Virgin Birth “either because he does not 
know it, or because, although he knows it, he does not accept it... . ”’® 
Brunner inclines to the latter view, and suggests that it is not “‘wholly 
improbable that the Johannine Prologue was deliberately placed where 
it is, in opposition to the Virgin Birth.”’*° We are thus confronted with 
the possibility that Mary invented the whole story of the Virgin 
Birth; that she related it to Luke who duly set it down only to have it 
corrected by John. Origen ventured to say that “of all the Gospels 
that according to John is the most excellent.” With this judgement 
Brunner will concur. But Origen goes on to say: “Its meaning no one 
can grasp unless he has reclined on the bosom of Jesus, or has received 
from Jesus Mary who also becomes his mother.” 

Karl Barth belongs to one of those “ecclesiastical circles” which re- 
gard the Virgin Birth of Jesus as a central doctrine of the Christian 
Faith. In the Prologomena of his monumental Church Dogmatics 
Barth promises to treat fully the doctrine of the Trinity, and in its 
proper place that of the Virgin Birth, even though he is fully aware 
that many of his contemporaries hold him “more than suspect of 
crypto-Catholicism.”** Turning on his critics, Barth asks ironically 
whether he ought to smile or weep “over the constantly increasing 
barbarism, tedium, and insignificance of modern Protestantism, 

37 Tbid., 355. 38 Thid., 354. 

39 Loc. cit.  Tbid., 353. 

“ Commentary on John, Preface, 6 (PG 14, 32). 


* The Doctrine of the Word of God, Prolegomena to Church Dogmatics, trans. G. T. 
Thompson (New York, 1936), I, 1, x. 
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which has lost, (apparently along with the Trinity and the Virgin 
Birth—an entire third dimension—let us say it once for all, the dimen- 
sion of mystery—not to be confused with religiously moral ‘serious- 
ness’).’’# 

Barth’s systematic treatment of dogma, already seven volumes long, 
is still engaged in discussing God as Creator.“ His contribution to 
Mariology is still in the stage of promise, but not altogether so. In 
discussing the role of the Holy Spirit Barth is confronted with what he 
unhesitatingly calls the “dogma” of the Virgin Birth. The confronta- 
tion is quite acceptable to him, since it gives him an opportunity to 
allay the fears of those who might be tempted to give an Arian in- 
terpretation to the early chapters of Matthew and Luke. Barth com- 
ments as follows on the passages dealing with the Virgin Birth: 


The Incarnation of the Son of God out of Mary cannot indeed consist of the 
origination for the first time, here and now, of the Son of God; but it consists in 
the Son of God taking to Himself here and now this other thing which already 
exists previously in Mary, namely flesh, humanity, human nature, human-ness. 
And now the dogma of the Virgin Birth by no means specially claims that the 
Holy Spirit is the Father of the man Jesus and so, when the Son of God becomes 
man, becomes also the Father of the Son of God. But it claims that the man Jesus 
has no Father (exactly in the way in which as the Son of God He has no mother). 
What is ascribed to the Holy Spirit in the birth of Christ is the assumption of 
human-ness in the Virgin Mary into unity with God in the Logos mode of exist- 
ence. It is the work of the Holy Spirit in the birth of Christ that this is possible, 
that this other thing, this human-ness, this flesh exists for God, for communion, 
in fact unity with God, that flesh can be the Word by the Word becoming flesh.* 


Unfortunately, the passage suffers in translation; but even as it stands 
it is an eloquent witness to the essential oneness of the Gospels of 
Matthew, Luke, and John. 

In the second part of Volume I Barth returns to the subject of the 
Virgin Birth and quotes with approval Berdyaev’s criticism of Brun- 
ner’s rejection of that dogma. This draws from Brunner a sharp reply 
which reveals Brunner’s real reason for rejecting the Virgin Birth: 
“He [Barth] has forgotten to add the continuation of the passage by 
Berdyaev where it becomes plain that Berdyaev’s passionate rejection 

® Tbid., p. xi. 

“ Die Lehre von der Schipfung: Der Schipfer und sein Geschépf (1950). 

“ The Doctrine of the Word of God, p. 556. 
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of my view is due to the fact that it destroys the foundation of the 
worship of the Virgin, of Mariolatry.’’** 

Barth, Brunner, and Tillich are perhaps the three theologians most 
widely read at the present time. Apart from Barth, little has been con- 
tributed to the field of Mariology and much has been taken away. For 
Tillich, Mary has nothing to reveal to Protestants. For Brunner, Mary 
is perhaps the Mother of God, although he never gives her the title. 
Were he to give it, logic would oblige him to call Joseph the Father of 
God, according to the flesh. 


MARY IN THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


The World Council of Churches is at times mistakenly referred to as 
a pan-Protestant group. Actually, the Council includes representatives 
of the Greek and Russian Orthodox Churches and members of that 
separate, but not separatist, movement in Anglicanism which is usu- 
ally referred to as “Anglo-Catholic.” The presence of these representa- 
tives explains, at least in part, the awakened interest in Mariology 
outside Catholic circles. At the second World Conference of Faith and 
Order, held at Edinburgh in the summer of 1937, the relevance of Mary 
in Christian worship was candidly discussed, although no agreement 
was reached. For the orthodox and some other Churches and isolated 
believers the expression, “communion of saints,” included not only 
communion with the living and the dead, but also with the Angels, 
and in a very special sense with the Blessed Virgin Mary, who as 
theotokos and ever Virgin is to be venerated as a creature more highly 
esteemed than saints, angels, and the whole of creation. There is no 
record that this forthright position provoked any strong reaction from 
the other delegates. Instead, it was agreed that Mary’s prophecy, 
“All generations shall call me blessed,”’ should receive further study.“ 

In 1948 the Commission on Faith and Order agreed that the subject 
of Mary was primarily a liturgical question; considerable discussion 
took place in the following year.** Something of the nature of that dis- 
cussion is revealed in the report of the Commission of 1951 which met 
to prepare the agenda for the World Conference at Lund in 1952: 

46 The Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption, p. 355, note 1. 


Report of the Second World Conference on Faith and Order (Edinburgh, 1937). 
48 Ways of Worship, p. 256. 
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“There are, however, some differences in ways of worship which un- 
doubtedly reflect doctrinal positions that appear to be stubbornly 
incompatible. In the Eastern Orthodox Church, for example, there are 
devotions connected with the Mcther of the Lord and the saints which 
most Protestants are convinced should have no place in any true 
Church of God.’ However, this same commission agreed to include 
in their report, Ways of Worship, a special section on Mariology from 
the Catholic, Anglican, Orthodcx, and Reformed standpoint. Our 
chief interest is in the last paper, by Max Thurian of the Reformed 
Church of France, since it was prepared expressly for the Commission 
of 1949. The first three papers, however, deserve comment. 

The presentation of the Catholic position is in good hands. Father 
Conrad Pepler, of the Order of Preachers, brings to life the age-old 
distinction between /airia, the adoration that is given to God, and 
dulia, the reverence and worship that is given to the creature. This 
dulia or worship can be either civii—the honor, for example, paid to 
His Worship the Mayor or to His Majesty the King—or religious, the 
reverence and honor paid to the saints and to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Because of Mary’s unique privilege of being the Mother of God, the 
reverence or worship given her is also unique. To express it a term had 
to be manufactured, hyper-dulia, which simply means that the venera- 
tion shown to her is “above” that shown to the ordinary saints. 
“Yet that honour, in the eyes of the Catholic, can never be seen as 
apart from God, still less as a rival to God’s own honour. For Mary is 
the fairest of His creatures, and if she is praised for her beauty, so 
much the more praise and love does the Author receive. Every hymn 
to the Blessed Virgin leads the singer to the Father, and to her Son in 
the love of the Holy Spirit. Corde et animo, the Church says in her 
liturgy, ‘In heart and spirit we sing glory to Christ in this celebration 
sacred to the super-excellent Mother of God, Mary.’ ’’*° 

The Anglican position is stated by the Rev. T. M. Parker of Great 
Britain. One may legitimately wonder whether the position stated is 
that of the Anglican Church or Parker’s own. Actually Parker pays 
tribute to the unity of doctrine and instinct which characterizes 
Marian devotion in Eastern Orthodoxy and Western Catholicism. In 
speaking of Western Catholicism, the writer is speaking 


# Tbid., p. 38. % Tbid., p. 261 f. 
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primarily of those parts of the West in which there has been no break in con- 
tinuity of the popular tradition of Marian devotion. . . . In the Anglican area of 
Western Christendom it would be idle to deny that there has been such a break, 
even though the tradition has never become quite extinct. There has never been 
any formal condemnation of devotion to the Mother of God by the Church of 
England; there have almost always been, from the sixteenth century onwards, a 
few who have practiced it. Yet one swallow does not make a summer, and, if we 
are to look at the matter objectively and dispassionately as we should, we must 
face the fact that prayer to our Lady was, for something like three centuries, the 
exception rather than the rule in Anglican devotion. Such a gap is bound to have 
its effects, and consequently we cannot take England as a norm if we are con- 
sidering the relationship of East and West in this matter.™ 


Parker’s contribution to Mariology is less a statement of the position 
of the Anglican Church than a presentation to Anglicans of two great 
Marian traditions, essentially one in doctrine and in religious instinct, 
Catholicism and Orthodoxy. However, the presentation is not sheerly 
academic; it is an earnest plea that Anglicans should identify them- 
selves with what is common to both traditions—an acceptance of Mary 
not only as the Mother of God (a phrase which “seems to frighten 
many worthy people’’®) but as the Mother of Christians with all 
that the phrase implies. The writer here is at his best. He reveals an 
instinct that is Catholic: 


Prayer should always be theological, but not nervously so. Always to be 
stopping short in praises of the Virgin lest we might overstep the bounds of exact 
truth is to be like the man who is terrified lest he might say something extrav- 
agant about his mother. A good mother would not mind if he did; still less, if I 
may use a daring, yet I hope not irreverent, analogy, would a good father over- 
hearing.® 


5! Tbid., p. 278. 

82 Tbid., p. 281. Parker suspects “that some of the objection to the words ‘Mother of 
God’ springs unconsciously from a lack of deep conviction about the Deity of Christ. 
This is more frequently met with than we think. I said just now that the laity can be 
trusted if well instructed. And I sometimes wonder what the honest answer would be if 
we pressed upon certain Anglicans, not ordinarily suspected of unorthodoxy, the question, 
‘When you say that Christ is God, do you really mean that He is so in just the same 
sense as the Father is God?’ Would they perhaps hedge, or at least hesitate?” (p. 282 f.). 
Echoing the sentiments of Cardinal Newman, Parker believes that it is no accident “that 
absence of devotion to Mary commonly goes with lukewarmness to her Son” (p. 282). 

58 Tbid., p. 285. 
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Max Thurian, of the Reformed Church of France, starts from this 
frank position: 


Catholic Mariology poses the most agonizing problem for ecumenical thought. 
... A Protestant cannot understand how, on a silence as great as that of the first 
centuries of the Church with regard to Mary, Catholic Mariology has been able 
to build in all good faith. He cannot but be impressed by the considerable dis- 
proportion which exists between the attitude of the biblical writers with regard 
to the Virgin and the veneration sometimes tantamount to worship which is paid 
to her. There is here something overwhelming for a mind which in other respects 
is ready to admit the incontestable values of pure Catholic theology and of the 
Roman liturgy.“ 


Thurian’s difficulty stems from a misunderstanding of the nature 
and the role of Christian tradition. Since his complaint, made in all 
good faith, should be directed against Orthodox Christians of the 
East as well as Catholics of the West, Professor Vladimir Lossky of 
the Orthodox Church of France may act as spokesman for both parties. 
As was the case with Father Pepler, the defense of the traditional 
position is in good hands. Professor Lossky prefaces his defense with 
this observation: ‘Christian communities which reject the idea of 
tradition in every form are also alien to the cult of the Mother of God.” 
He continues with what is, to my mind, a fine piece of theological 
writing on the role that tradition must play in a living Church: 


The notion of tradition is richer than we habitually think. Tradition does not 
merely consist of an oral transmission of facts capable of supplementing the 
biblical narrative. It is the complement of the Bible, and above all it is the fulfil- 
ment of the Old Testament in the New Testament, as the Church becomes aware 
of it. It is tradition which confers the power of comprehension of the meaning of 
revealed truth (Luke 24. 45). Tradition tells us what we must hear and, still more 
important, how we must keep what we hear. In this general sense, tradition im- 
plies an incessant operation of the Holy Spirit, who could have His full outpouring 
and bear His fruits only in the Church, after the Day of Pentecost. It is only in 
the Church that we find that we are capable of tracing the inner connections 
between the sacred texts which make the Old Testament and the New Testament 
into a single living corpus of truth, wherein Christ is present in each word. It is 
only in the Church that the seed sown by the Word is not barren, but brings 
forth fruit, and this fruitfulness of truth, as well as its capacity for being fruitful, 
is called tradition. The cultus of the Mother of God which, viewed externally, 


“4 Tbid., p. 289 f. 
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might seem to be in contradiction with the biblical data, is spread far and wide 
in the tradition of the Church and is the most precious fruit of tradition.® 


The veneration of Mary is not only the fruit of tradition; Mary 
herself is the personification and earliest embodiment of tradition. 
She is the “good ground” of the parable; she is the first of those who 
“having heard the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit with patience.”’ 
For of Mary alone is it recorded in Scripture that she “kept all these 
sayings and gathered them in her heart” (Luke 2:19, 51). Time and 
the advent of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost were necessary for Mary to 
be fully aware of the truths that she pondered in her heart. Time 
and the perpetual outpouring of the Holy Spirit are necessary for 
the Church to be fully aware of the truths that she has treasured from 
the Day of Pentecost. 

Among the truths that need time and the operation of the Spirit 
for the Church to be fully aware of their significance, Lossky mentions 
the Assumption of our Lady into heaven.** He excludes, however, the 
Immaculate Conception. The exclusion will shock Catholics and sur- 
prise Protestants. For it is a known fact that the awareness of the 
Immaculate Conception is as old in the Church of the East as the 
awareness of the Assumption. True, from the time of the Reformation 
a new tradition has been fostered by Orthodox theologians which would 
postpone the sanctification of Mary until the moment immediately 
preceding the Incarnation. We admit that a tradition can grow, but 
can it reverse itself? It is understandable that difficulties should delay 
the general acceptance of a doctrine, as happened in the West; but 
once accepted is it allowable to raise objections already answered and 
to discard the doctrine? A Catholic can readily understand why an 
Orthodox should challenge the right of the Pope of Rome to pronounce 
dogmatically on any subject. We are centuries removed from the days 
when the Fathers of the East in ecumenical assembly rose as a body to 
acclaim two successive Popes of Rome with the words, ‘Peter has 
spoken through Leo,” “Peter has spoken through Agatho.’’*’ But to 
reject a doctrine that was cherished in the East from the days at least 
of St. John of Damascus, Doctor of the Universal Church; that sur- 
vived the disastrous Photian schism; that remained the common 


6 Tbid., p. 266. 8 Loc. cit. * Cf. Mary, pp. 29, 31. 
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doctrine of the Greek Orthodox Church up until the second half of the 
sixteenth century, when theologians trained in Protestant universities 
became aware of a conflicting tradition—to reject such a traditional 
doctrine not only distresses Catholics but (let us be candid in saying 
it) makes us wonder whether the breach to be closed through the in- 
tercession of our Lady has not widened into something more divisive 
than schism. 

According to Lossky, Mary was sanctified neither at the moment of 
her conception nor while she lay in the womb of her mother. This 
privilege was accorded to her at the moment of the Annunciation. 
“The first Eve, ‘the mother of all living,’ lent her ear to the sayings of 
the seducer in the state of paradise, the state of innocent humanity. 
The second Eve, who was chosen to become the Mother of God, heard 
and understood the angelic saying when she was in the state of fallen 
humanity. That is why this unique election does not separate her from 
the rest of humanity and from all her fathers, mothers, brothers, and 
sisters, whether saints or sinners, whose best part she represented.’ 

The theme of Mary as the Second Eve is as old as the second century. 
As the theme develops, particularly in the Church of the East, it 
becomes increasingly evident that Mary at no moment of her existence 
can be compared unfavorably with Eve even before the Fall. Mary is 
not only the new Eve; she is God’s new Eden. “In her is no tree of 
knowledge, no serpent that harms, no Eve that kills; but from her 
springs the Tree of Life that restores the exiles to Eden.’’® Four 
centuries later St. John of Damascus takes up the theme. Mary is the 
“paradise of the new Adam, in which the condemnation is lifted, and 
in which the tree of life is planted. . . . In this paradise there was no 
serpent... . For the only-begotten Son of God, being God, of the same 
substance as God, from this virgin and pure earth formed Himself 


58 The first to doubt, but not to deny, the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception in 
the Greek Orthodox Church was Nicephoros Xanthopoulos writing in the 14th century 
(cf. M. Jugie, “Immaculée conception dans |’église grecque aprés le Concile d’Ephése,” 
DTC, VII, 950). The first to resolve Xanthopoulos’ doubt into an open denial was John 
Nathanael who had studied at Protestant universities in Germany and in England during 
the second half of the 16th century (cf. M. Gordillo, S.J., Compendium theologiae orientalis 
[Romae, 1939], p. 137). 

5° Ways of Worship, p. 271. 

® Ephraem the Syrian, On the Annunciation of the Mother of God, Hymn 3, 30; trans. in 
Mary, p. 22. 
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into a man.’’*' Nor was Mary sanctified for her role of motherhood 
just prior to the Incarnation. On the feast of the Nativity of our Lady, 
John of Damascus addresses Mary: “‘O most sacred daughter of Joachim 
and Ann, who wast hidden from principalities and powers as well as 
from the fiery darts of the wicked one, who didst dwell in the bridal 
chamber of the Holy Spirit and wast kept without stain, in order to 
become the bride of God and God’s mother.” 

According to the new tradition of the Orthodox Church, “the Holy 
Virgin was born under the law of original sin, sharing with all other 
human beings their common responsibility for the fall.’’** According 
to the older and more universal tradition of the Catholic East and 
West, “Adam, in offering the first fruits to the Lord for us and from 
us, selects as first fruits Mary; out of the whole mass that had spoiled 
she remained unspoiled; from her the bread was made for the redemp- 
tion of the race.... Today [commemorating the feast of Mary’s 
nativity] mankind is pure and nobly born and receives the gift of its 
original divine creation and returns to its [former] self . . . . [In Mary] 
nature’s formation becomes in reality a restoration; and the restora- 
tion, a deification, which in turn is a replica of the original deifica- 
tion.”’ Mary is truly of the race of Adam, but she “remained unspoiled,” 
untouched by sin. 

This tendency to reduce Mary to the level of fallen humanity has 
been a characteristic of Protestant Mariology from the time of Martin 
Luther. It reveals itself, as one might expect, in the contribution of 
Max Thurian of the Reformed Church of France. Commenting on the 
incident of the Purification of the Virgin, Thurian concludes: ‘“‘She had 
need to be purified like every woman here on earth and, although 
blessed among them, she does not distinguish herself from their full 
humanity. She is a sinner like the others. This precision of the text 
allows us greatly to doubt the affirmation of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion and the perpetual virginity in partu and post partum.’’® 

Of the last of Mary’s greatest privileges, last in the order of history 


* On the Falling Asleep of the Mother of God, 2 (PG 96, 725); trans. in Mary, p. 63. 

® On the Nativity of the Mother of God (PG 96, 672); trans, in Mary, p. 63. 

83 Ways of Worship, p. 271. 

“St. Andrew of Crete (d. 740), On the Nativity of the Mother of God, 1 (PG 97, 809- 
812); trans. in Mary, p. 62. 

8 Ways of Worship, p. 301. 
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and in the Church’s definition, Thurian is equally critical, and for the 
same reasons. “‘Reformed theology wishes to keep Mary in the Church, 
and it accuses Catholicism of taking her out of it, and placing her above 
and against the Church..... The new dogma of the Assumption, now 
promulgated as being de fide, completes the removal of Mary from the 
conditions of the Church. There, indeed, Mary passes from the condi- 
tions of the Church and enters the level of eschatology. Her body has 
undergone glorification, has not known corruption, and has nothing 
more to wait for. She has passed through all the stages of the trans- 
formation ‘from glory to glory.’ She is alone in this state, between 
the Church which awaits the end and the Trinity which prepares for 
it; she is the kingdom of God.’’* 

Actually, this line of reasoning might lead to a denial of Christ’s 
resurrection according to the flesh, lest Christ in His sacred humanity 
be removed from the Church, lest He be placed above and over against 
the Church. If, as implied, no creature should pass through all the 
stages of transformation “from glory to glory” and thus stand between 
the Church and the Trinity, why should an exception be made for the 
created humanity of Christ? 

The difficulty is Thurian’s to resolve. For a Catholic it has no 
meaning, whether applied to the sacred humanity of Christ or to the 
humanity of His Mother. Both Son and Mother have been glorified 
above the Church; but both are still very much a part of the Church, 
Christ as Head of the Church, Mary as its most privileged member. 
Christ in His glory has not divested Himself of the fullness of that 
humanity which He shares with us and which He received from His 
Mother; neither has Mary ceased to be one of us by being raised above 
us. “Changeless in all that is human, thy body is exalted to immortal 
life, that very same body, now living and glorified, and sharing without 
loss the perfection of life, inasmuch as it was impossible that the vessel 
which had received God, the living temple of the Sacred Deity of the 
only-begotten, should be held fast by death’s sepulchre. Therefore, O 
Mother of God, we believe that thou goest about among us.”’® 

Nor is there any danger that Mary will be confused with the kingdom 

% Tbid., p. 312, f. 

® St. Germanus of Constantinople (c. 720), On the Falling Asleep of the Mother of God, 
1 (PG 98, 345); trans. in Mary, p. 58. 
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of God, whatever the phrase may mean in this connection. In the 
most eloquent and exuberant of all sermons preached on our Lady’s 
Assumption, St. John of Damascus introduces a title dear to our Lady 
that should remove all honest fear of Catholic Mariolatry: “There was 
need that the Mother of God should enter into the possessions of her 
Son and, as Mother of God and handmaid, be reverenced by all crea- 
tion.’’*® Mother of God, exalted above the rest of us; but in relation to 
God, handmaid, ancilla Domini. 

It would be wrong to conclude that Thurian’s contribution to 
Protestant Mariology is wholly negative. A member of the religious 
community of Neuchatel (his proper title is frére), Thurian is 
sincerely anxious to introduce Mary into Protestant piety and worship. 
He even suggests a suitable “office of Matins and Propers at a feast of 
Mary, Mother of the Lord, on [the] 15th of August.”® True, Mary 
will not be prayed to nor will her intercession be asked: “such prayers 
would be foreign to Reformed tradition.””° But Thurian, in passing, 
poses what he calls a “disturbing ecumenical question” when he asks, 
“whether any request for the intercession of the saints who have pre- 
ceded us in Christ must necessarily be considered as foreign to the 
strict evangelical spirit. Are not prayers for one another, intercession 
and the request for intercession, the most significant manifestation of 
the mystery of the communion of saints in the Church?’ Luther and 
Protestants after him had answered yes, provided the communion of 
saints was limited to the Church on earth.” But Thurian is of a dif- 
ferent view that, if once accepted, would reverse the whole trend of 
Protestant devotion and piety. The passage is revolutionary enough to 
be quoted at length: 


In the Communion of the Holy Supper, we must be equally conscious that it 
unites us not only to our brothers communicating with us but to the 
whole Church; such is the meaning of the commemoration of the saints in the 
Canon of the Mass. Finally, intercession strengthens the sense of the koinonia. It 
would not make sense for Reformed doctrine to pray for those who have died 
within the communion of the Church. We do not pray for saints who now rest in 


8 On the Falling Asleep of the Mother of God, 2, 14 (PG 96, 741); trans. in Mary, p. 
60 f. 

6 Ways of Worship, p. 319. 1 Tbid., p. 317. 

7 Loc. cit, 7 See above, p. 525. 
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Christ; we do not pray for Christ. But just as we invoke the intercession 
of Christ, why do we not ask that of those who live close to Him? They are no 
more separated from us than when they were alive. St. Paul or St. Peter or Mary 
are as near to us as they were to their contemporaries in the Church. To ask their 
intercession with God no more devalues the unique intercession of Christ, than 
to ask here on earth the prayers of a brother for oneself, or to intercede for others. 
. .. The great litany of the saints is the most moving and the strongest ecumeni- 
cal prayer. And Mary is present at the head of this general assembly and Church 
of the firstborn whose names are written in heaven.” 


Max Thurian has done a service by asking his co-religionists to put 
aside their fears of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and by calling them to 
task for not realizing in their own person Mary’s prophesy, ‘Behold, 
henceforth all generations shall call me blessed.” More than that, he 
has assured Protestants that it is not improper to ask Mary’s interces- 
sion. Should Protestants follow where Thurian would lead them, 
Catholic Mariology would no longer remain “the most agonizing 
problem for ecumenical thought.” 


% Ways of Worship, p. 317 f. 
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THE LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS OF GENESIS 2-3 


JOHN L. McKENZIE, S.J. 
West Baden College 


B* THE literary characteristics of Gen 2-3 I mean the literary 
species of the passage as a whole, its relations to extra-biblical 
literature, and its unity. A consideration of these questions leads one 
at once into the enormous mass of literature on the Paradise narrative, 
which I make no attempt to review. Feldmann’s review in 1913 issued 
in a book of over 600 pages. I must take most previous studies for 
granted, referring by choice only to those which are more recent or of 
more permanent influence upon exegesis. I make no pretence of 
having seen all the literature. 


A REVIEW OF OPINION 


As far back as 1913, Feldmann accepted the judgment of Lagrange 
and others that the Paradise story is not literal history, nor allegory, 
nor myth, but “folklore.” Lagrange classified Gen 1—11 as “primitive 
history.” History rests upon chronology and geography; these are 
not found in Gen 1-11.' Oral tradition “cannot preserve facts and 
circumstances without the help of some very definite point by which 
to fix their position in time and place.”* Tradition hands down certain 
customs. Tales often told and diffused in different places lose their 
original proper names and local color. “If memories fail, tradition 
creates.’’® There is no “real history” in the Bible extending from the 
first man down to Jesus Christ.‘ The primitive history of the Bible 
differs from such historical works as the books of Kings. On the 
other hand, it has drawn nothing from the Babylonian stories.® 
Primitive history is not myth, but it has an external resemblance to 
myth.* These stories relate some events which, like those of mythology, 
are unreal, and there is no reason to think that the author of the 
stories believed in the reality of the fact.’ “Legendary primitive 
history has its place between the myth, which is the story of things 

! Historical Criticism and the Old Testament (London, 1905), p. 183. 


2 Ibid., p. 185. 3 Ibid., pp. 186-87. ‘ Ibid., p. 190. 
5 Ibid., p. 194. * Ibid., p. 196. 7 Ibid., p. 201. 
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personified and deified, and real history.”* There are no historical 
records of the time before Abraham.* “When the Bible tells us that 
the arts developed little by little, that nomadic life gradually assumed 
its own general characteristics, different from those of town life, that 
men did not always play the kinnor and flute, nor work brass and 
iron—it is impossible otherwise to conceive the beginning and progress 
of civilization. But can that be said to constitute history, duly noted 
and handed down?’’!® The proper names in these chapters are not 
historical; often they are etiological, and thus obviously invented— 
such as Jubal (the musician), the father of all musicians. “It was 
quite out of the question to write real history. . .. The Bible is taken 
up with tangible things, with discoveries which are still known; it 
relates their origin and progress, and leaves them in a hazy light, 
which has no outward semblance of actual history. ... Could the 
author have told us more clearly that there exists no history of these 
periods?’ The Israelites, unlike the Greeks, often merge the ancestor 
with his descendants.’ Lagrange sets Gen 2-3 aside; but when he 
resumes its consideration, he does not understand it as outside the 
class of primitive history. “On account of the Church’s definition, I 
believe in original sin according to the Church’s definition; but 
abstracting from this dogmatic point, based upon the unshakeable 
foundation of revelation, there can be no objection to assigning 
primitive history its true character.’ 

Lagrange denies the presence of myth, but admits mythological 
traits. He attributes some subtlety to the author in thinking that the 
author was aware of the unreality of some elements of his stories; 
this opinion agrees with the more recent judgment of scholars on 
ancient authors and their material. 

Feldmann also accepted the “historical-folklore” interpretation. He 
finds that in principle it already existed in Christian antiquity.* The 
historical nucleus of the events narrated is vested in details which do 
not correspond to reality in the proper sense. Comparison shows not 
only a close connection between the traditions of different peoples, 
but elements in the Israelite form which are common to ancient 

8 [bid., p. 202. * Ibid., p. 203. '0 Tbid., p. 204. 


U [bid., pp. 205-6. 2 Tbid., p. 208. 8 [bid., p. 211. 
4 Paradies und Siindenfall (Miinster, 1913), p. 602. 
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Oriental modes of thought. It is quite probable that the Jahwist was 
acquainted with the modes. He was free to use ideas which were current 
among his people, derived either from common ancestors or from 
exchange with neighboring peoples, to represent truths and events of 
profound significance. The Paradise of the past, like the biblical 
Paradise of the world to come, is artistically described. The author 
of the Paradise narrative was not the man to regard the details of his 
story as historically real.'® 

The interpretation which Heinisch presents in his commentary is 
more conservative than that of either Lagrange or Feldmann."* He 
assumes as probable that the story rests on an immediate revelation 
to Moses. He follows what he himself calls a “‘historical-allegorical”’ 
interpretation. This means that the historicity of the story in essential 
points is maintained, while freedom in conception and form is admitted. 
The essential points, according to Heinisch, are those mentioned in 
the guaesitum to which the response of 1909 was given. In discussing 
these points, Heinisch distinguishes between the formal element and 
the religious element. Heinisch thinks it impossible to distinguish in 
every detail where the author represents reality, and where he presents 
doctrine under the vesture of images. These ideas are not modified in 
his more recent work, with two rather important exceptions: he with- 
draws the hypothesis of immediate revelation to Moses, and does not 
think that the existence of an original tradition can be affirmed with 
all certainty.” 

A. Bea, S.J., commenting on the response of 1948, has pointed out 
that the first task of exegesis is to determine the intention of the 
sacred writer.'® The intention of the author is manifested in his manner 
of speaking, the concrete circumstances in which he writes, and his 
choice of literary form. Gen 1-11 appears in the dress of a historical 
narrative; but the meaning of history must be determined. In the 
literature of the ancient Semitic peoples, history means the trans- 
mission of particular facts in the form of annals, a mixed presentation 
of facts and legends or myths, or popular tradition orally transmitted. 


18 Tbid., pp. 602-3. 

16 Das Buch Genesis (HSAT; Bonn, 1930), p. 138 ff. 

" Probleme der biblischen Urgeschichte (Lucerne, 1947), p. 102, 
'8 Civilta cattolica, XCIX (1948), 123, 
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It is for the exegete to determine what events and doctrines the 
sacred author intended to relate, speaking the language of his time, 
using the literary forms of his contemporaries, speaking to a people 
of a determined profane, intellectual, and religious culture.” To 
accomplish this, all the scientific, paleontological, historical, epigraphic, 
and literary material must be collated.” 

The most recent Catholic commentator on Genesis, the lamented 
M. Chaine, has followed the lines of Lagrange.** After pointing out the 
resemblances and the dissimilarities between Gen 2-3 and other 
ancient Oriental material, he asks how such “special resemblances” 
and such “profound differences” are to be explained. He rejects the 
hypothesis of a primitive tradition: “we must take our stand upon 
the level of revelation.” The religious truths of creation and the fall 
came to the Hebrews by the revelation of God to their ancestors. In 
the oral transmission of these truths they were invested with the 
concepts and images proper to the times and the people; and these 
were the concepts and images of the ancient Semitic world. “Voila 
pourquoi il faut bien distinguer la vérité religieuse et son expression; 
et c’est cette distinction qui permet d’expliquer les différences et les 
ressemblances qui existe entre les premiers chapitres de la Genése 
et les textes assyro-babyloniens.”* For M. Chaine, the narrative of 
Gen 2-3 is a vehicle of religious truth, not of history in the proper 
sense. 

Hermann Gunkel’s treatment of folklore has had such widespread 
and lasting influence that we must recall at least its main lines; his 
introduction to Genesis has affected all subsequent commentators, 
whether they accept his propositions or not. Gunkel begins by ob- 
serving that historiography in the modern sense does not appear 
among uncultivated peoples. Before history is written, the events of 
the past are recounted in popular tradition (Sage).** Popular tradition 


19 Loc. cit. 20 Tbid., p. 125. 
31 Le livre de la Genése (Paris, 1949), p. 71 ff. 
2 Tbid., p. 71. 2 Ibid., pp. 72-73. 


™ Das Buch Genesis (GHK; Gottingen, 1922), p. vii. English seems to lack a word 
which properly renders Sage. “Saga’’ in English is limited to heroic and epic narratives. 
“‘Legend,”’ almost the standard English equivalent, strictly defined as “a narrative based 
chiefly on tradition,” is an exact translation; but in common use, it seems to me, the 
word has overtones which have made me hesitate to use it. Sage, as Skinner has pointed 
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is thus defined by Gunkel: “popular and poetic narratives of ancient 
tradition, which treat of persons or events in the past.’’> He gives 
six sets of criteria by which folklore is distinguished from history. 
(1) Folklore originally appears in oral tradition, history as written 
documents. Folklore arises in cultural levels which do not write; and 
oral tradition is not of such a character as to maintain itself pure 
through a prolonged series of transmission. To folklore are due variant 
forms of one and the same account.” (2) Folklore deals with personal 
and family stories; history is concerned with great events of public 
interest.” (3) History, to be credible, must be traced back to first- 
hand evidence; folklore is dependent both on tradition and on imagina- 
tion. Folklore cannot preserve minute details of a narrative; these are 
supplied by the imagination of the raconteurs, which, again, exhibits 
itself in variant forms of a single account.” (4) The ‘“‘most significant” 
criterion of folklore is that it narrates the impossible. Gunkel does not 
mean here the miraculous element. Here are some of his illustrations: 
the number of animals in the ark; Ararat the highest mountain on 
earth; the reality of the firmament; the origin of the stars after the 
plants; the derivation of all the streams of the earth from a single 
source; the chronology of 2666 years from the creation to the exodus.”® 
(5) Comparison of folklore both with certainly historical Hebrew 
narratives (such as 2 Sam 9-20) and with folklore of other peoples. 
The differences, in one case, and the similarities, in the other, show 
us the type.*° (6) The poetic tone of folklore. History is prose and 
prosy; folklore is poetic by nature. This is not, says Gunkel, a hostile 





out (Genesis [ICC; New York, 1910], p. iii), means things said, as opposed to Geschichte, 
things which happened. The distinction does not lie in the historical reality of the event 
but in the manner of its transmission. In this paper I employ by preference the terms 
“folklore” or “popular tradition” (Fr., récit populaire). 

6 Tbid., p. viii. % Tbid., pp. viii-ix. 

” [bid., p. ix. % Tbid., pp. ix-x. 

29 Tbid., pp. x-xi. Gunkel writes: “The way in which narratives speak of God is one of 
the most certain criteria by which they may be distinguished as historical or poetic. Here 
also the historian does not appear without his philosophy. We believe that God is operative 
in the world as the imperceptible and hidden cause of all things; many times his work 
can, as it were, be seized with the hands, in especially great and impressive events and 
persons; we surmise his power in the marvelous concatenation of events; but he never 
appears to us as one of a number of operative factors, only as the ultimate cause of all 
things.” This is, at least, an agreeably honest philosophical profession. 

* Tbid., pp. xi-xii. 
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judgment, but an understanding of the nature of literature. Folklore 
must delight, elevate, inspire, console; to measure it by the standards 
of prose is barbarism (“es gibt auch fromme Barbaren’’).*! Bea has 
well pointed out that the ancients knew only three ways of recounting 
the past: annals, mixture of myth and legend, and folklore.*® When- 
ever an ancient source goes beyond the mere annalistic recording of 
facts, the elements of folklore begin to appear. This means that it 
exhibits a poetic and imaginative character, a freely inventive em- 
bodying of the event which it recounts. 

Gunkel goes on to distinguish two types of folklore in Genesis: (1) 
the traditions of the origin of the world and the primitive ancestors 
of man (Gen 1-11); (2) the traditions of the patriarchs. He finds two 
conceptions of God in these groups. In the early traditions God is 
viewed more universally; the narratives tell of His fearful judgments 
and suppose a great cleft between God and man, while God is, at the 
same time, represented anthropomorphically, and the divine action is, 
with a few exceptions, the central feature of the story. These Gunkel 
contrasts with the patriarchal narratives, which have their scene in 
Canaan; which deal with a single family and its relations with God; 
in which God manifests His favor rather than His judgments; in 
which men are the chief actors. Because of these differences, Gunkel 
calls the first group “faded myths.” But the myth is a Géttergeschichte. 
Genesis, he says, contains no myths in the true sense. But these 
stories show mythological traits which are derived from Semitic 
myths. Like the etiological myths, they answer certain questions. 
Here is where the Israelites give their own peculiar interpretation of 
certain universal human problems, the most profound questions of the 
whole race. 

In considering the artistic form of the folklore of Genesis, Gunkel 
first asks whether it is prose or poetry; and, with almost all exegetes, 
he denies any metrical form.* A second characteristic is archaism; the 
stories were already old when they were put in writing. Are they, 
then, the work of a single author, or the common possession of the 
people? Certainly a single mind stands at the beginning; but they 
come to us through many hands, each of which has left its impression, 
so that they have become a common possession. 


3 Tbid., pp. xii-xiv. ™ Civilté cattolica, XCTX (1948), 124. ™ Genesis, pp. xxvii—xxx. 
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A highly important question is the unity of the legend.** One may 
consider the unity of the whole Pentateuch, or of Genesis, or of the 
“folklore book,’ of the folklore cycle, of the single tradition; which 
of these is decisive? Gunkel answers that folklore, of its very nature, 
consists of single traditions; the single tradition is the unit of which 
the larger unities are composed. Therefore each individual story is 
first of all to be interpreted in itself. The ‘“‘context’’ of the cycle or 
the book is of later origin. The story in its earliest form is short; 
artistic elaboration is a work of later and more cultivated minds. 
The number of actors is small, two or three. The story unfolds itself 
in scenes, which are often variations of the same pattern.** The 
principal characters are not delineated; a single episode exhibits one 
or two traits of their character. Hence the principal actors appear as 
types rather than as individual personalities. In some cases the types 
represent peoples or social classes. In a folklore cycle, of course, the 
character of the hero takes on a more definite form. 

Folklore and its oral tradition by their very nature antedate written 
documents; hence the history of the tradition, as sketched by Gunkel, 
is of necessity highly speculative.** Some of the folklore is of foreign 
origin; for the primitive history Gunkel accepts the theory of Mesopo- 
tamian provenance. But folklore in general is not of a uniform charac- 
ter; the diversity of origin is evident from the diversity of details and 
background. For the folklore of Genesis, Gunkel indicates a number 
of such heterogeneous elements. Foreign elements are, as far as their 
religious character is concerned, brought into harmony with Israelite 
conceptions; and Gunkel thinks that this assimilation can be traced 
in other details also. Folklore which was associated with one particular 
place was often contaminated by the folklore of another place or 
circle; and a similar contamination occurs when stories of diverse 
origin are collected into a cycle. The same phenomenon is observed 
of time; the background of the story is changed by changed conditions. 
The key to these divergences, according to Gunkel, is the variations 
which can be observed in different forms of one and the same story. 


4 Tbid., pp. xxxi-xxxix. 

35 This characteristic has also been pointed out by Bea, who calls it narration in con- 
centric circles; of Institutiones biblicae de Pentateucho (Rome, 1928), pp. 66-67; Civilta 
cattolica, XCTX (1948), 126. 

36 Genesis, pn. Wwi-Ixxx. 
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In particular, Gunkel calls attention to the fact that the religious ideas 
of a narrative may be those contemporary to the recounting of an 
event, not to the event itself. He qualifies this, however, by quoting 
with approval the remark of Gressmann that the religion of Genesis 
is not simply the religion of Israel. The same principle he applies to 
morality. In consideration of all these possible modifications, he 
confesses that we are often unable to determine the original form and 
purpose of a particular story. 

This general summary of Gunkel’s opinions is not intended to imply 
an uncritical acceptance of them. But it is evident that in many 
respects Gunkel’s exposition is in harmony with the views of the 
interpreters quoted above. A comparison of these views with the very 
brief remarks on literary form and species contained in the Divino 
afflanie Spiritu and the letter to Cardinal Suhard of 1948 shows that 
it is possible to work on principles which are accepted by exegetes of 
different beliefs and widely different critical and exegetical views.*** 

Now if we consult once more the interpreters of Gen 2-3, we see 
that the chapters are not taken as folklore pure and simple. Pére 
Dubarle classifies them as wisdom literature; other writers, similarly, 
give them a sapiential or prophetic character.” By this they mean 
that the story is intended to propose religious truths and moral 
principles in narrative form. The narrative, that is, is not esteemed 
for its own sake, nor did the author think it of primary importance 
that he should preserve the narrative as he found it. In adapting it 
to his purpose, which is didactic, the author has allowed himself that 
liberty of conception and expression which is characteristic of folklore 
in all its forms. In a word, there is no small similarity, in this respect, 
between the Paradise story and the “historico-didactic” account of 
creation in Gen 1:1—2:4a. I do not wish to commit here the error of 
assigning @ priori the literary species of the passage; I wish merely to 
summarize the more important opinions proposed by respected authors, 

368 Divino affante Spiritu, nos. 35-39 (Eng. tr., NCWC, pp. 18-20); Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly, X (1948), 319-20, 322-23. 

7 Driver, Genesis (7th ed.; New York and London, 1909), pp. 54-57; Feldmann, 
Paradies und Siindenfall, pp. 601-5; Gordon, Early Traditions of Genesis (Edinburgh, 
1907), pp. 161-64; Heiniseh, Genesis, p. 138; Gunkel, Genesis, pp. 29-33; Skinner, Genesis, 
pp. 94-97; Chaine, Genése, pp. 69-70, 
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and to take these opinions as a working hypothesis. We are not 
obliged to begin our investigations in vacuo. 


COMPARATIVE MATERIAL IN ANCIENT LITERATURE 


The first step in determining more precisely the literary species of 
the Paradise story should be to compare it with other narratives and 
to determine whether it is dependent on any other work. Here there 
is no need to delay; this work of comparison has been done many 
times, and its conclusions may be found in all the commentaries cited 
above. It is an accepted conclusion among modern exegetes that there 
is no extant piece of literature which is the source of the Paradise 
story. The attempts which have been made to establish a dependence 
on Mesopotamian literature have all broken down against the unique 
character of the story. 

But it would be a mistake to conclude from this, as some have 
done, that there is no connection between the Paradise story and other 
ancient narratives. The story as a whole is independent, but this does 
not imply that it is independent in all details. An examination of the 
relevant texts on the origin of man discloses that any similarity in 
detail is to be found in the Mesopotamian stories alone. These relevant 
texts are few and fragmentary. No Mesopotamian account is as 
anthropocentric as the Paradise story; this is one of its most striking 
and distinctive traits. 

The material out of which man is made is not always the same in 
these accounts. In a fragmentary creation account man is made of 
clay, as in Genesis.** The same is true of Enkidu in the Gilgamesh 
epic, who is not, however, the first man.** In Entima Elish man is made 
of the blood of the slain god Kingu, an ally of the chaotic monster 
Tiamat.*® Man is also made of clay in an Egyptian account by the 
potter gods Ptah and Khnum.“! These texts seem to suggest that the 


% Ebeling in Gressmann, Altorientalische Texte zum Alten Testament (Berlin, 1926), 
p. 134; Speiser in Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts (Princeton, 1950), pp. 99-100. 

%9 Heidel, The Gilgamesh Epic and Old Testament Parallels (Chicago, 1946), p. 19; 
Speiser in Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts, p. 74. 

“ Heidel, The Babylonian Genesis (Chicago, 1950), pp. 46-47; Speiser in Pritchard, 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts, p. 68. 

“Erman, Die Religion der Aegypler (Berlin, 1934), pp. 25, 44. 
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idea that man is a creature of clay, molded by the divine hand, was 
fairly well diffused. But it was not the only idea. One may ask whether 
there is not a relationship between the blood of the god in the Mesopo- 
tamian account and the breath of Yahweh in the Paradise story. To 
the Hebrew narrator the idea that man was mixed of the blood of 
Yahweh was inconceivable; yet the traditional idea was that man 
partook, in some way, of the divine nature. It is altogether possible 
that the author wished to preserve this idea, and so invented the much 
nobler image of the breath of God to express it. The Bible more than 
once exhibits the common Semitic idea that the life was in the blood 
(e.g., Gen 9:4). It uses a different idea here, and the motive suggested 
explains it. 

Nowhere in the accounts of the origin of man do I find the pro- 
duction of a single pair, except for a badly broken tablet which has 
lost its context.* All the other creation accounts speak of the creation 
of men, in several cases of men in a city, which obviously supposes a 
number. This concept appears also in Gen 1:26-27, which does not at 
all imply a single pair. These passages would seem to put it beyond 
doubt that the ordinary Sumerian and Babylonian conception of the 
origin of man was that man arose as a group. Indeed, in the close 
social organization of the Mesopotamian cities the idea of a single 
pair would have been impossible. The same principle is valid for the 
nomadic pastoral group, in which the individual or the family had no 
existence outside the clan. 

Besides the fragmentary tablet mentioned above, there is only one 
place in Mesopotamian literature where we have the description of a 
single pair living alone. This is Utnapishtim and his wife, the survivors 
of the deluge. Oddly enough, they also live in a “Paradise of delight,” 
and they are immortal. They are “like to the gods. In the distance, at 
the mouth of the rivers, Utnapishtim shall dwell.” In the Sumerian 
flood story, this is Dilmun, “the land of the living.” Kramer identifies 
the two on the basis of the phrase, “the mouth of the rivers”; and he 
locates Dilmun at the mouth of the Tigris and Euphrates.“ Eden also 
is situated where a river branches into four streams; shall we call this 

* Ebeling in Gressmann, Altorientalische Texte, p. 136. 

* Heidel, Gilgamesh Epic, p. 88; Speiser in Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts, 

» 
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“the mouth of the rivers’? The picture of the happy couple in the XI 
Tablet of the Gilgamesh epic has an undeniable, if merely external 
resemblance to the picture of Paradise. This by no means demon- 
strates literary dependence; but we do have here the one passage in 
ancient Near Eastern literature which resembles a very distinctive 
feature of the Paradise story.* Now the Gilgamesh epic is a compila- 
tion of independent stories; and there is no reason to suppose that 
Dilmun appeared in Sumerian and Babylonian literature alone as the 
home of primeval man. 

Morris Jastrow once proposed a resemblance between the biblical 
Adam and Enkidu, the companion of Gilgamesh.“ This parallel has 
generally been rejected. Jastrow tried to stretch the resemblance 
farther than it would go by drawing a parallel between the seduction 
of Enkidu by the harlot and the temptation of Adam by Eve.” 
Enkidu is described as half man, half beast; he is not the first man, 
but is made of clay by Aruru to do battle with Gilgamesh. He lives 
with the wild beasts in the open field, but abandons this manner of 
life after he is seduced by the harlot and becomes a city dweller. In 
rejecting Jastrow’s theory, scholars have perhaps too hastily denied 
any resemblance between the figure of Enkidu, living alone in the 
state of nature, and the biblical Adam living, however briefly, alone 
with the beasts. As far as it goes, the resemblance (again, a merely 
external resemblance) is obvious; and the author of Genesis could 
easily have known the story of Enkidu. 

The only Hebrew variant of the Paradise story is the episode found 
in Ezek 28:12-15. The popular story to which Ezekiel alludes is thus 
summed up by Cooke: 


Once there lived in the garden of God, with the cherub who kept it, a glorious 
being, blameless by nature, gifted with wisdom and beauty; and he roamed at 
will among the flashing stones of Paradise. Then came the tragedy. Elated by these 
tokens of favor, he grasped profanely at yet higher honors. Punishment followed 
swiftly; the cherub drove him from the garden on the sacred mountain, and hurled 
him to the earth. 


45 This has also been noticed by Chaine, Genése, p. 62. 

46 Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (New York, 1898), p. 475 ff. 

“ Heidel, Gilgamesh Epic, pp. 21-22; Speiser in Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts, 
pp. 74-75, 77-78. 

48 Ezekiel (ICC; New York, 1937), ad loc. 
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There are some indisputably common features in the two passages: 
Eden, the garden of God, primeval perfection and bliss, a fall. But 
there are some even more remarkable divergences: in Ezekiel the 
garden is full of precious stones; there are no trees; the being is 
clothed; he is endowed with marvelous attributes; he does not keep 
and till the garden, which is located on the mountain of God; there 
is no serpent; and, most important of all, there is no woman. To say 
that this passage is an imaginative handling of the Paradise story by 
Ezekiel is surely to abandon literary criticism; yet this opinion was 
proposed by Kraetzschmar.‘* Gunkel, on the contrary, called it an 
older and more mythological recension.*° This seems to be also the 
opinion of Cooke, who believes that the mountain of God, the stones 
of fire, and the gemmed robe are Babylonian—“not that Ezekiel 
borrowed them directly, but the folklore upon which he drew had been 
steeped in Babylonian mythology from early times.” He also points 
out that the being in the story is not said to be the first man, although 
this may be implied. Hélscher regards it as a Babylonian myth.® It 
is scarcely conceivable, if the Paradise story of Genesis was current, 
that the prophet would weaken his allusion by so altering it. But 
this introduces an interesting question. The passage is either original 
with Ezekiel or, in the views of such radical critics as Irwin, much 
later. In the critical hypothesis the Jahwist account took form in the 
ninth century. If such a variant account as this were current enough 
three hundred years later to be used as it is here, then Hebrew oral 
tradition must have preserved a marvelous flexibility even after it 
had been ‘written down. But can we be sure, with Gunkel, that this 
is an older, and more primitive, version of the story? With the evidence 
available, it is hard to see how we can determine which of the two is 


49 Das Buch Ezechiel (GHK; Gottingen, 1900), ad loc. Bertholet’s opinion in Hesekiel 
(KHC; Tiibingen, 1897) was the same as that of Kraetzschmar; in Hesekiel (HAT; 
Tiibingen, 1936) he agrees with Gunkel. 

© Schépfung und Chaos (Gittingen, 1895), p. 148 f. 

51 Cooke, Ezekiel, ad loc.; Hilscher, Zeitschrift fiir alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
Beih. 39 (1924), 142. Widengren has pointed out some elements of Mesopotamian mythol- 
ogy in Manichaeism which are quite like the story of Ezekiel; cf. Mesopotamian Elements 
in Manichaeism (Uppsala, 1946), pp. 16-30. Steinmann suggests Ugarit as the source of 
the myth; cf. Le prophéte Ezéchiel (Paris, 1953), p. 147. Fohrer follows Hélscher, adding 
parallels from the myth of Dilmun (cf. note 68 below); cf. ZATW, Beih. 71 (1952), 236-37. 
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older. We must, at the moment, be satisfied with the probability that 
they were both current. 

What conclusions can be drawn from these comparisons? At this 
point, nothing more definite than something similar to those which 
have been drawn concerning the creation account of Gen 1. The 
simplicity and sublimity of the Hebrew account, when it is compared 
with the Mesopotamian cosmogony, stand out in bolder relief; yet 
there can be no doubt that the Hebrew narrative moves in the same 
circle of ideas as the Babylonian myth. Similarly, in Gen 2-3 there is 
no comparison between the Paradise story and any Mesopotamian 
myth; here also the dignity of the Hebrew narrative, the profound 
religious truths which it expresses, raise it far above such stories as 
those of Enkidu and the harlot. Is it not true, at the same time, that 
the Hebrew narrative moves in the same circle of ideas? We see these 
common ideas in the Hebrew account and in Mesopotamian mythol- 
ogy: a terrestrial Paradise inhabited by a single happy pair; a man 
living in solitude apart from civilization; man formed from clay 
mixed with a divine element. Some other common ideas will appear 
in the discussion which follows. This does not mean that the Hebrew 
narrative is derived from Babylonian myths, and I do not imply that 
it is. It does mean that, when we investigate the ideas of the ancient 
Semitic peoples, we find that the author of the Paradise story knew 
them and expressed them. It would be an unfounded assertion to say 
that he formed these ideas independently. 


THE UNITY OF THE NARRATIVE 


The question of the literary form and characteristics of the narra- 
tive reduces itself, sooner or later, to the vexing question of its unity. 
This does not mean the literary unity of the passage as it stands. 
With the majority of exegetes I accept the story in its present form 
as the work of one mind, and that a mind of no small dimensions. The 
question is the unity of the material which he employed. The first 
eleven chapters of Genesis are a collection of originally independent 
and unconnected stories. Have we here also a compilation of two or 
more stories, or is there only one? Neither is it a question of whether 
the narrative contains disparate elements; it certainly does, and, as 
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Coppens has pointed out, nothing but ignorance of Hebrew and a 
total lack of the critical sense would permit one to affirm that the 
Paradise story is perfectly homogeneous.” It is important to disen- 
gage these disparate elements; but this does not, of itself, answer the 
question of the original unity cf the story. Here again the question is 
large; I do not even pretend to nave seen all the literature, and I can 
mention only selected works.™ 

There is very general agreemcnt that the pericope of the rivers of 
Paradise (2:10-14) is secondary. This is accepted by Feldmann and 
Heinisch.* In addition, Feldmann believes that 2:4b is corrupted; 
2:5 is secondary; 2:6 is misple d and perhaps should follow 2:9; 
2:8b,15 are duplications; 3:20 is  condary. Scholars of more extreme 
critical views, basing their conclsions upon more or less the same 
verses, have attempted to reconstruct two or even three strands of 
narrative which the author has compiled into one. Abraham Menes 
distinguished two Sagenmotiven, a Paradise motif and an agricultural 
motif.** The Paradise motif is of Babylonian origin, the agricultural 
motif Palestinian. In the Paradise motif man lives alone among the 
beasts. Johannes Meinhold has a still more complicated analysis: J' is 
nomadic, J? agricultural. Joachim Begrich finds one complete narra- 
tive supplemented by fragments from another.” Begrich has em- 
phasized the fact that the narrative as it stands is thoroughly Israelite. 
Behind it, however, there is a peasant story and a nomad story; the 
peasant story forms the main strand. Within this strand there is a 
compilation of an originally independent creation story, and a Para- 
dise story in which the only actors were the woman and the serpent. 
Simpson has distinguished a garden saga and an Eden saga; the 
garden saga is original, the Eden saga secondary. Coppens regards 
2:8b as a gloss, 2:10—14 as secondary, 2:15,23 as later additions.*® A. 
Lefévre has recently distinguished a history of Eve and a history of 

® La connaissance du bien et du mal et le péché du Paradis (Louvain, 1948), p. 69. 

53 An extensive bibliography is found throughout Coppens’s work cited above. 

“ Paradies und Siindenfall, p. 35; Genesis, p. 131. 

55 ZATW, XLIII (1925), 35 ff. 

56 ZATW, Beih. 34 (1920), 127 ff. 

& ZATW, L (1932), 94 ff.; this is identical in principle with the opinion of Gunkel 
(Genesis, pp. 25-26). 

8 Early Traditions of Israel (Oxford, 1948), p. 94 ff, 

La connaissance du bien et du mal, p. 69 ff. 
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the garden of Eden.*° A review of these articles leaves one with the 
impression that none of these schemes is quite successful, and the con- 
viction that Coppens is correct in saying that nothing but ignorance 
and a lack of the critical sense will permit one to say that the narra- 
tive is entirely homogeneous. The analysis of parallel narratives is not 
as successful here as it is, for example, in the Deluge story; on the 
other hand, critics have pointed out a number of faintly discordant 
elements which it would be unscientific to dismiss altogether. It will 
be worth while to review them here. « 

The rivers of Paradise, as we have seen, are almost universally re- 
garded as secondary. This block verses can be removed from the 
context with no loss whatever, an@+he idea does not reappear in the 
story. But it has been woven into the context. The “duplicate” of 
2:8b in 2:15 is a necessary resumption, once the description of the 
rivers has been introduced. If it is true,-as several critics think, that 
an oasis is described in 2:6, then the rivers are out of harmony with 
the ’ed of 2:6. But if ’ed represents edu, ‘‘flood,” this discordance is 
removed." The idea of an oasis as the scene of the narrative is out of 
harmony not only with the rivers but with the whole conception of 
the garden and of Eden. The names Tigris and Euphrates and the 
picture of a river which is divided to irrigate the ground suggest 
Mesopotamian cultivation. Eden is a Mesopotamian conception, and 
it may be an Akkadian word, edinu, the plain. But, in any case, the 
geography of Eden is altogether unreal; it is a Never-never land, and 
attempts to locate it, even in the author’s mind, are futile. Now Eden 
cannot be removed from the narrative. The garden reappears through- 
out the two chapters, and it is the scene of the action of chapter 3. 
The position of 2:6 after 8 or 9 can be defended only if 2:10-14 are 
excised. But what reason could there be for the transfer of 2:6 to its 
present position, even on the hypothesis that 2:10—-14 are secondary? 


60 Rech. de sc. rel., LXVI (1949), 465-80. This article deserves special attention. I 
have found no other Catholic interpreter who admitted the composite character of the 
Paradise story to this extent, that he formulated an analysis of its sources. Lefévre thus 
divides the account: the history of Eve, 2:4b-7, (8), 9a, 16, (17), 18-25; 3:1-4, (5), 6-21; 
the history of the garden of Eden, 2:(8), 9b, 10-15, (17); 3:(S), 22-24. Parentheses indicate 
verses in which the two documents have been fused. 

61 Cf. Dhorme, Revue biblique, XVI (1907), 374. This etymology is mentioned with some 
doubt by Zorell and Koehler, and seems to be favored by Chaine, Genése, p. 32. It has 
not, however, beea generally accepted. 
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And if the scene, apart from the possibility that 2:6 describes an oasis, 
is Mesopotamian, why should the rivers of Paradise be treated as 
secondary? What independent elements there are in the narrative have 
now been so closely connected that it is impossible to disengage them. 
We may get some idea of the nature of these independent elements 
from the description of Eden in Ezek 28; but we cannot, on the basis 
of the passage in Ezekiel, detach them from each other. 

The two trees of 2:9 have offered difficulty. Syntactically, the at- 
tachment of the two trees to 2:9a is clumsy. Yet they must be intro- 
duced somewhere. The title, “tree of knowledge of good and evil,” 
is proleptic here; it has no meaning apart from the subsequent narra- 
tive, which it presupposes. Now it is quite true that the two trees 
never again appear together. Yet the sin in chapter 3 is certainly the 
eating of fruit; it is a sin from which man comes to know good and 
evil, and thus becomes like "/dhim; and it suggests another possi- 
bility, the eating of the fruit of the tree of life, and a further assimila- 
tion to ’*/éhim by immortality. Further, the two trees are in the midst 
of the garden in Eden. Again, if one attempts to disengage elements 
which may have been originally independent, the narrative falls 
apart. 

The name of man is several times involved in a word-play. ’Adém 
and "*démdh recur throughout, and the assonance is deliberate. It 
occurs in 2:7, where ‘dddm is made of ‘épdr min ha’*damah. Why 
does it not reappear in the companion piece, 3:17b, although it is 
found in 3:17a? In their present form, these two verses demand each 
other; and they cannot be isolated. On the other hand, a different 
word-play occurs in 2:23: ’é§ and ’i55ah. This, again, does not reappear. 
But it is somewhat remarkable that the pair is called in chapter 3 
ha’ddam w*’isté. There is, of course, no complementary word for 
‘adam, as ’i3§dh complements ’i5; I speak of usage, not of etymology. 
But the use of this designation in the context suggests both ’dddm- 
"*damah of 2:7 and ’é5-’is5adh of 2:23; and they cannot be disengaged 
unless one follows the radical suggestion of Begrich that ’ddém did 
not appear in the original Paradise story at all. 

Is there a certain ambivalence towards agricultural life in the nar- 
rative? In 2:15 man is set in Eden to guard it and to till it (/*‘dbdah); 
in 3:23 man is expelled from Eden to till (/a‘*bdd) the soil (’*démdah). 
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In 3:19 man is to eat bread in the sweat of his brow; in 3:18 he is to 
eat “the grass of the field.”” These two are not the same. Certainly, 
it is some explanation to say that the curse consists in this, that the 
soil will be undocile to man’s cultivation; and if one does this, then 
one must omit 3:18b or, with Meinhold and Begrich, incorporate it 
into a nomadic story. In either case, one conclusion is inevitable: the 
story as a whole has an agricultural background (if the nomadic life 
is mentioned at all, it is mentioned as an accursed mode of existence), 
and must come from an agricultural society. Chaine has noticed that 
“guard” shows that the author here forgets that the man is alone.® 

If no parallel narratives can be successfully isolated, is it possible 
that the literary seam occurs between the creation account and the 
story of the fall? We cannot answer this before we isolate the creation 
account, and in this there are three stages: the man, the beasts, the 
woman. It is true that these three stages are now separated by the 
trees of Paradise (2:9), the rivers of Paradise (2:10—-14) and the re- 
sumption (or duplicate) of 2:15; and all of these are questioned in the 
hypotheses of parallel narratives, and are treated as secondary by 
Feldmann and Coppens. The precept of 2:16-17 may seem indis- 
pensable for chapter 3, but it can well be supplied by 3:3, which could 
be the first mention of the precept as well as a repetition. The diffi- 
culty here is that the elements which are heterogeneous cannot be 
blocked off into a creation narrative and a sin narrative. It is also 
true that chapter 3 is intelligible as a unit without presupposing 
chapter 2 at all. 

These examples will perhaps illustrate the difficulty of analyzing 
this passage. At first glance it appears that the mechanical methods 
of analysis employed at times with great success will do their work 
here also. One isolates distinctive features, and then checks off all the 
verses in which these features are found. One then adds the results 
and comes up with two or more documents. This method presupposes 
a mechanical compilation, and is successful only when the presupposi- 
tion is correct. Here the analysis must be more subtle, because we are 
dealing with an author who is, by common consent, one of the most 
subtle in the Old Testament. If we grant, as it seems we must, that 
he has used material from diverse sources, we must also grant that he 


& Genése, p. 38. 
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has assimilated this material and fused it into one account which is 
his own. The material from the sources has lost its distinct identity, 
and shows traces only where the assimilation, because of the nature 
of the material, is imperfect. This implies that the Paradise story, in 
its present form, did not exist before its composition by the author of 
the account of Genesis; and we do no more than justice to the genius 
of the author if we accept this implication. 


PRE-EXISTING MATERIALS 


But if we cannot reconstruct the sources of the story, we may by an 
examination of details arrive at least at some determination of the 
pre-existing material which the writer employed. This is to accept, 
with most commentators, the substantial unity of the account. By so 
treating the narrative I do not wish to regard the question of its unity 
as altogether decided; I mean merely that, with our present knowledge 
of ancient Near Eastern literature, we have no reason to suppose two 
or three strands of narrative. But we cannot ignore the possibility 
that further discoveries may reveal an earlier form of the story. 

We may first consider 2:7, in which man is made of “dust from the 
soil.” The play on ’éddém-’*damah is obvious. I have pointed out above, 
after many writers, that the idea of man from clay is not uncommon 
in ancient Near Eastern literature, and that it is very probable that 
the author knew of this and used it. What is original is the union of 
clay with the divine breath. The whole picture is highly imaginative 
and indicates the peculiar position of man as the link between the 
animal creation and the divine. This is by no means too subtle an 
idea; clay mixed with the divine blood, as in the Eniima Elish, ex- 
presses substantially the same idea. The kinship of man with the ani- 
mals is further indicated in 2:19, where almost the same words (ydsar, 
’*ddmah) are employed to describe the creation of the beasts. This is 
altogether artificial and tends to the author’s purpose; man was not 
in fact nor in the cosmogony of Gen 1 created before the lower ani- 
mals. The divergence from Gen 1 need not be deliberate, but we are 
certainly in the presence of different conceptions. ‘A pdr is not used in 
2:19; this word has a peculiar force when used of man, since it is re- 
sumed in the sentence of mortality in 3:19. 

The creation of woman is of a different character. In the first place, 
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we have in other ancient sources no indication of a separate creation 
of the two sexes. The idea found in the Timaeus of Plato that the 
original human beings were asexual does not appear in ancient Near 
Eastern literature, nor is it a common Greek idea; it may have been 
Pythagorean.® In the Entima Elish the distinction of sex is as primeval 
as the world, as deity itself. Here, on the other hand, it seems no .exag- 
geration to say that the creation of woman is the climax towards 
which the whole preceding narrative tends. Compare, for instance, the 
preliminary utterance of 2:18, the mystic sleep of 2:21, and the in- 
troduction of woman to man in 2:22, which elicits the doxology of 
2:23, with the terse and comparatively undramatic recital of 2:7. And 
if the preceding verses show the kinship of man with the brutes, the 
naming of the animals shows his superiority; he is not one of them, 
nor can he find a mate among them. To give him a companion fit for 
him requires a new creative intervention. More than this, the narra- 
tive treats woman as an equal and a partner of man. This feature 
does not appear in any ancient Near Eastern story. Now if the con- 
trast between man’s kinship with the brutes and his superiority to 
them suggests two different sources—which I am not prepared to 
concede—it must certainly be granted that they have been marvel- 
ously united into a perfectly drawn picture of the paradox that is man. 
The stages—man, beasts, woman—are not fortuitous; they are the 
work of the creative imagination of the Hebrew story-teller, who thus 
expressed profound truths. 

Now if the creation account of chapter 2 leads up to the creation of 
woman as its climax—and so I have taken it—there are two questions 
which arise. Is the divergence between the glorification of woman in 
chapter 2, and the attribution of the disaster to the woman in chapter 
3, so great that we must suppose that the two accounts were originally 
independent? Certainly, such a suspicion would not be altogether un- 
founded; but here again the two ideas have been so well united that 
we can scarcely hope to trace any sources. In the present narrative a 


8 Timaeus, 41e, 90e-91d; cf. also Symposium, 189c-193d, and A. E. Taylor, Com- 
mentary on Plato’s Timaeus (Oxford, 1928), pp. 258, 635-39, 652-54. G. F. Moore mentions 
two rabbinical references to the idea that man was created androgynous, and calls it 
“probably a bit of foreign lore adapted to the first pair in Genesis;” cf. Judaism (Cambridge, 
1927), I, 453. These references would not evince the existence of any such idea among the 
ancient Semitic peoples. 
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striking contrast is drawn between the primitive condition of woman, 
the “helper” for the man, his partner and equal, and the condition of 
woman as it was in the ancient world: the property of man, the most 
valuable of his domestic animals. We shall perhaps do better if we 
attribute this contrast to the author of the story, to whom the con- 
ception of the Paradise narrative as a whole belongs, than to any 
source which he employed. 

The second question which arises may be put as follows. The crea- 
tion account of chapter 2 reaches its climax in the doxology of 2:23 
and the maSal of 2:24. If one attempts to read this account apart from 
its usual context, one feels that something is missing. The expected 
climax is not the meeting of man and woman, but the consummation 
of sexual union. This is not mentioned until 4:1, which Meinhold ac- 
tually incorporated into the Paradise story. If this verse was origi- 
nally a part of this story, its place is at the conclusion of chapter 2, 
not between 3:20 and 3:24a, where Meinhold put it. Shall we say that 
this climax is insinuated in 2:25? Such delicate insinuation is charac- 
teristic of the Victorian novel rather than of the Old Testament, or of 
ancient Semitic literature. The climactic structure of chapter 2 sug- 
gests very strongly that the original conclusion has been suppressed 
by the author. If this is true, then the literary seam between the crea- 
tion account and the story of the fall has been identified; the author 
of the Paradise narrative has employed a pre-existing account of the 
creation of man and woman which had its climax—and its conclusion 
—in the consummation of sexual union. He suppressed the conclusion, 
we may suppose, in order to unite this account with that of the fall, 
which is of necessity thus detached, in its original form, from the 
creation account. If the discordant elements of the two chapters are 
to be explained by a diversity of sources, then the explanation which 
I propose here affords some motivation for the manner in which the 
sources were fused. 

The creation narrative is interrupted by 2:9-17. Now if some critics 
are right, these verses are a true interruption, alien in origin. I have 
pointed out above that the resumption of 2:8b in 2:15 now connects 
them with the context. Furthermore, it is altogether natural that the 
narrative of the creation of the man should be followed by a descrip- 


“ ZATW, Beih. 34 (1920), 127. 
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tion, or at least a mention, of the place where he is to dwell. It would 
have to come here or after the creation of the woman, where it would 
be no more in place. In fact, it would appear anticlimactic after the 
solemn effatum of 2:24. Is it not better to understand these verses as 
a part of the introduction to the creation of the woman? The man is 
created and set in his dwelling; but he lacks a partner to share his 
life and his dwelling. 

On the other hand, the description of Paradise cannot be Israelite. 
If we concede with Begrich the essentially Hebrew character of the 
narrative, we must except these verses. This, however, is not a suffi- 
cient reason for thinking them secondary. We can do this only if we 
are certain that the author has used no non-Israelite material. It is 
certain that he has used such material. Here his indebtedness is mani- 
fest. I have indicated above that the idea of Paradise bears a resem- 
blance to the home of Utnapishtim and his wife (the Sumerian 
Dilmun). Here we have an instance of an idea which the author could 
easily have known; and coincidence is not an attractive explanation. 
The incorporation of this idea, which had no connection with any 
creation account, into this narrative as the scene of the action of 
chapters 2-3 must be attributed to the author of the Paradise narra- 
tive, not to the original stories. 

The trees of Paradise have been much discussed, recently by Cop- 
pens. Coppens understands the knowledge of good and evil to mean 
“. .. vouloir pécher, vouloir connaitre 4 la fois le bien et le mal, vouloir 
ignorer et fouler aux pieds la distinction entre le bien et le mal, vouloir 
s’installer dans l’autonomie morale, au dela du bien et du mal, pré- 
tendument a4 la maniére des dieux.’’** In the concrete, he understands 
the sin of chapter 3 to be a sexual transgression; and M. Coppens 
identifies it as the submission of conjugal life to the patronage of 
licentious cults. The narrative is, in his interpretation, a polemic 
against Canaanite fertility and fecundity rites. In the theory of two 
independent stories which I have outlined, the tree of knowledge is 
not original in chapter 2; but in the present form of the story it is 
one of the links between the two chapters, and its presence must be 
due to the author of the Paradise narrative. Some kind of symbolism 
is surely to be sought in the trees; and M. Coppens has done well to 


5° La connaissance du bien et du mal, p. 18, 86 Tbid., p. 24, 
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point out how, from rabbinical and patristic exegesis down to modern 
times, the theory of sexual symbolism has constantly recurred. This 
is due, as M. Coppens shows, to the obvious “sexual milieu”’ of the 
story. If, however, the expected climax of chapter 2 has been sup- 
pressed, the theory of M. Coppens raises an interesting speculation; 
for it has been suppressed in favor of the narrative of the sin in chap- 
ter 3. Consequently, I think M. Coppens is substantially right, and 
the author replaced the original climax, which must have been an 
epithalamion, by the story of the sin, which is in some way a per- 
version of the intended union of the sexes. 

The symbolism of the tree of life is obvious. It occurs only in Prov 
3:18 outside this passage, with no obvious dependence on Genesis. 
The tree in Ezek 47:12 is even less obviously dependent. The literary 
relationship of the tree of life to the rest of the story has caused much 
difficulty. Many critics believe that it is secondary, or that it belongs 
to a parallel narrative, or that it is a doublet of the tree of knowledge. 
Such hypotheses are scarcely possible now in the light of a pattern 
which Geo. Widengren has been tracing in ancient Near Eastern 
religion, a pattern which will without doubt prove to be of no small 
interest in the interpretation of the Paradise story.” Widengren 
points out the importance of the tree of life in Mesopotamian myth 
and ritual, and believes that the tree of life, growing beside the water 
of life, stood in a garden in each Mesopotamian sanctuary. Of this 
tree the king is the gardener and the “‘keeper.”” The garden represents 
the mythical garden at Eridu between the mouths of the two rivers 
(see my remarks on Dilmun above). Life is not communicated by 
eating the fruit of the tree but by contact with its branches; Widen- 
gren, arguing from plastic representations, supposes that the royal 
scepter represented a branch or twig from the tree of life. The tree is 
actually a mythic-ritual symbol of both god and king. Widengren 
himself establishes no connection between the tree of life and Gen 3, 
but believes that the mythic-ritual pattern is alluded to several times 
in the Old Testament, and lies at the base of some of the ritual para- 
phernalia of the temple of Solomon. The differences between this 
conception of the tree of life and the tree of life of Gen 2-3 are at 
once apparent: for instance, there is no “water of life’ in Genesis, and 


* The King and the Tree of Life in Ancient Near Eastern Religion (Uppsala, 1951). 
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the fruit of the tree is eaten. The similarities are equally apparent; 
and if the pattern which Widengren is tracing is correctly drawn—and 
one cannot question his documentation—we shall find more features 
of ancient Semitic mythology from which the author of Gen 2-3 drew 
the imaginative vesture of his story, in accordance with the manner 
of composition which we have found in his work. The tree of life can 
symbolize nothing but immortality. This symbolism is put beyond all 
doubt by 3:22, and it is the symbolism of the “‘plant of life” of Gilga- 
mesh and the “food and water of life” of Adapa.® 

I do not believe we can exclude the possibility that the author has, 
in the two trees, amalgamated two conceptions which did not appear 
together in the original stories. The tree of knowledge is certainly 
original in chapter 3, and may have come from there into chapter 2. 
The tree of life, on the other hand, is most probably original in chap- 
ter 2, and may have passed from there into chapter 3. It has no place 
in the narrative of the sin, nor is it mentioned in the curse of 3:17-18. 

M. Coppens has presented a large amount of material on the sym- 
bolism of the serpent; we cannot escape symbolism here. It is quite 
true, as many critics have remarked, that talking animals are a recur- 
rent feature of folklore; but it is also true that we are dealing with an 
author who has handled folklore in a remarkably subtle manner. M. 
Coppens is certain that the symbolism of the serpent is non-Israelite.®° 
The serpent he finds to be a phallic symbol, often associated with 
male and female fertility deities. The fact of this symbolism should 
not be denied; and it is one of the arguments on which Coppens leans 
most heavily for his interpretation of Gen 3.’° But the serpent appears 

88 Speiser in Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts, pp. 96, 101-2. 

69 La connaissance du bien et du mal, pp. 92-117. 

70 R. de Vaux, in a review of Coppens, denies that the serpent is an ““embléme phallique 
au sens précis;’’ cf. Revue biblique, XLVI (1949), 307. The opinion of Pére de Vaux is 
worthy of the highest consideration; it is with regret that I must say that I do not see 
how it is possible to meet the evidence which Coppens amasses. Perhaps the difference 
lies in the “‘sens précis;” the serpent is certainly a symbol of fertility; cf. Langdon, Semitic 
Mythology (Boston, 1931), pp. 77-78, 90. The serpent is very frequently associated with 
the nude goddess, sometimes in a position which leaves little doubt about its sexual 
significance; cf. Albright’s re-interpretation of a stele from Tell Beit-Mirsim, Archaeology 
and the Religion of Israel (Baltimore, 1942), p. 189; also his Archaeology of Palestine 
(Penguin, 1949), pp. 96-97; Galling, Biblisches Reallexikon (Tiibingen, 1937), pp. 223, 
227-28; Langdon, Semitic Mythology, figs. 13, 15, 17, 69, 78, 94; Schaeffer, Ugaritica, II 
(Paris, 1949), fig. 10; Vincent, Canaan (Paris, 1914), pl. IX; pl. III, no. 9, fig. 103. 
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in other forms in the Bible, and I do not believe that these should be 
left out of consideration. In Isa 27:1, Job 25:13, the serpent is a mon- 
strous adversary of Yahweh. The serpent on the floor of the sea in 
Amos 9:3 must be the same mythological monster, although it does 
not appear to be perfectly identical with the Ugaritic monster Yamm.”! 
I do not think this significance of the serpent was altogether absent 
from the author’s mind. It would not be difficult for the Hebrew 
to identify the chaotic monster of evil with the serpent of those 
rites which he found so offensive to his moral sense. The origin of this 
symbolism, whatever it is, is beside the point here; what matters is 
that the author accepted a common and easily understood symbolism, 
drawn from Semitic mythology, and incorporated it into his story. 
The threefold curse, 3:14-19, is called by Abraham Menes the key 
to the narrative.” I am not so certain that these difficult verses are a 
key that fits; one is likely to explain the obscure by the more obscure. 
The verses have been neatly joined into the structure of chapter 3. 
The order of the sin is: serpent-woman-—man. The order of the in- 
quisition is: man—woman-serpent. The order of the curse is, once 
again: serpent-woman-—man. One cannot help wondering whether the 
pre-literary story had a question addressed to the serpent. The three- 
fold curse supposes not only the sin of chapter 3, but certain elements 
of chapter 2. The antithesis between the glorification of woman in 
chapter 2 and the curse in 3:16 is evident. The curse of the serpent re- 
fers no further back than chapter 3. If one accepts Coppen’s interpre- 
tation of chapter 3, however, some interesting speculations arise once 
more which the learned Louvain doctor did not take into account. If 
the serpent is a phallic symbol, what are we to understand by the 
“enmity” of 3:15? It can mean nothing else but that sexual life is a 
curse to the woman; and this is stated expressly in 3:16. The seed of 
the woman, however, should not be limited to offspring of the female 
sex; the opinion suggests itself that the seed of the woman is doomed 
to an unending struggle against sexual sin, symbolized by the serpent. 
In a “sexual milieu” such as Coppens has suggested, this symbolism 
is quite in place. On the other hand, it may force the author into a 


1 Cf. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook (Rome, 1947), Text 68, p. 150; id., Ugaritic Literature 
(Rome, 1949), pp. 15-16; THEoLocicat Srupres, XI (1950), 275-82. 
7% ZATW, XLIII (1925), 35. 
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too narrow conception of the symbolism which he has employed; and 
the general character of the story, as I have analyzed it thus far, 
shows greater freedom in the handling of the material. Perhaps, there- 
fore, the curse, like the serpent itself, should be understood more 
broadly, with sexual sin in the foreground, but with sin in the general 
sense as the proper term of the symbol. Should this be predicated of 
the present form of the story, it would not necessarily be predicated 
of the pre-literary form of the story. 

In no theory has an entirely satisfactory symbolism been found for 
the curse of the serpent. The mistake, perhaps, lies in searching for 
too recondite a significance. Symbolism which is not fairly obvious 
loses its point; and far-fetched symbolism, as the preceding examina- 
tion shows, is not characteristic of this writer. The serpent itself sug- 
gests, in the popular mind, a degraded, stealthy, malicious being; and 
no more is necessary to understand the terms of the curse. M. Chaine 
gives substantially the same explanation; in addition, he finds in the 
curse a reaction against the Semitic cult of the serpent.” 

The curse of the man is more difficult. It cannot be denied that the 
expression is somewhat redundant. There are three different refer- 
ences to the food of man: you will eat the soil (i.e., its products), you 
will eat the grass of the field, you will eat bread in the sweat of your 
brow. It is thought by many critics (Menes, Meinhold, Begrich, 
Simpson) that 3:18 is secondary or belongs to a parallel account. I 
have rejected, in general, the theory of parallel accounts, and so I 
cannot invoke it here. Mere redundancy is not enough to mark a 
verse as secondary. I must confess that I have not found a satisfac- 
tory explanation of this verse. Its language is reminiscent of 2:5, and 
of no other verse in the two chapters. If it is omitted, the formula of 
the curse loses much of its displeasing redundancy; a twofold repeti- 
tion of a solemn formula is characteristic of Hebrew style. On the 
other hand, 3:17,19 contain an allusion to chapter 2: ’éddém-’*ddmah, 
‘apar. I have already noticed that agriculture cannot be considered a 
curse if man is represented in chapter 2 as agricultural; but he is so 
represented, and hence the curse must draw a difference between 
types of agricultural conditions. Now the garden, as we have seen, 
suggests a Mesopotamian background; and Mesopotamian agriculture 


73 Genése, p. 49. 
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was carried on by irrigating a fertile alluvial plain. There was no 
small difference between this and the struggle of the Palestinian 
peasant to wring a living from his rocky soil. In default of any other 
explanation, I suggest this as the background of the curse. It indicates, 
once more, the fusion of different ideas. 

The curse of the man, as critics have pointed out, does not refer 
back to the narrative of 3:1-7 at all. There is a reference in 3:17a, but 
this line lies outside the metrical structure of the curse, and appears 
to be a literary seam. Begrich has concluded from this that the sin 
story originally had only two actors, the woman and the serpent.” 
This is too much to draw from a single piece of evidence. But there 
are other factors to be considered. As the story of the sin stands, it 
has, in reality, only two actors; the man is silent and performs no 
independent action. Furthermore, the curse of the man is entirely 
free from any sexual motif. These, taken together, do suggest that the 
curse of the man and consequently the man himself were not present 
in the pre-literary sin story. We have in Ezek 28 a conception of the 
sin of a man alone, which supports the assumption that Hebrew folk- 
lore knew the story in this form. If the author has assimilated this ac- 
count, he has harmonized the stories in an artistic manner; and by 
doing so has given both breadth and depth to his conception. Even if 
the story of the woman and the serpent had a sexual motif, the amal- 
gamation of the story of the man has broadened the idea of sin, so 
that the story in its finished form shows the effects of sin not only in 
the sexual field, but in human life in general. As the affliction proper 
to woman is sexual life and chattel ownership by the man, so the 
affliction proper to man is the struggle for food—especially if we view 
this against a Palestinian background. 

Now if these considerations have any validity, the material appears 
to fall into three independent pieces of popular tradition: the creation 
of the sexes, the sin of the woman, and the sin of the man. In the form 
into which the story has been put in Genesis, the role of the woman is 
more significant than the role of the man in both chapters. This I do 
not propose as something new; but I do not find that commentators 
have emphasized its importance. If we are to understand the Paradise 
narrative, this feature must be given its due weight. 

The expulsion of the pair from Paradise is mentioned twice (3:23- 


% ZATW, L (1932), 108. 
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24), and this should not be disputed. Unfortunately, the textual cor- 
ruption of 3:24 does not permit us to form any conclusions. The 
correction of the Greek is too suspiciously harmonizing to be easily 
accepted. The two verses have been linked by the mention of the 
garden and Eden in both; the allusion ’dddm-’*démah appears in 23, 
but not in 24. The kribim of 24 are undoubtedly of Mesopotamian 
origin; the winged genii which guard gates are a characteristically 
Mesopotamian conception. This is not true of the flaming whirling 
sword; other biblical parallels suggest that the lightning is meant here 
(Ps 104:4; Deut 32:22). This is a Syrian and Canaanite rather than a 
Babylonian idea, and such a conjunction of diverse ideas should be 
attributed to the author who gave the story its final form.”* Due to 
the corruption of the text, I admit the activity of the redactor here 
and in 3:18; his restoration failed to give back what must have been 
as smooth a fusion of diverse ideas as we find elsewhere in the story. 

These considerations show us that the author has, by skilful creative 
imagination, woven into a unified whole popular traditions and back- 
ground elements drawn from highly diversified sources. Paradise is, 
geographically speaking, nowhere. Man is described as a primitive 
agriculturist; this is not only historically impossible, but was known 
to be impossible by the ancient Semitic peoples. The biblical concep- 
tion of the pre-Canaanite inhabitants of Canaan, fragmentary as are 
our notices, did not regard them as urban-agricultural. The formation 
of man from clay is not only imaginative, but is paralleled in Meso- 
potamian literature. The order of creation—man, beasts, woman—is 
evidently an imaginative arrangement, invented for the purpose of 
the narrative. The serpent is symbolic on the basis of biblical allusions 
alone, without invoking Coppen’s hypothesis of the sexual motif. The 
trees are symbolic, as is their eating; and the curses reflect a social 
and cultural milieu which is not that of primitive man, but of Meso- 
potamian and Palestinian civilization in the first or second millennium 


B.C. 


SCOPE OF THE NARRATIVE 


The preceding analysis is in general agreement with the opinion of 
the majority of commentators that the Paradise story is a unified nar- 


75 Langdon, Semitic Mythology, p. 39 ff. Cf. the stele of Aleyan Baal of Ugarit (Schaeffer, 
Ugaritica, U1, pl. XXIII-XXIV, pp. 121-30). 
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rative with a climactic structure. I have rather attended to the prov- 
enance of the elements of this narrative. Many of the conclusions 
which may be formulated as a result of this analysis are, in the present 
state of exegesis, extremely hypothetical; and, while I desire that they 
be accorded their due meed of probability, I do not wish to propose 
them for more than they are worth. 

There can be no doubt that the Paradise story is, as it has long 
been interpreted, anthropocentric; it is a story of human sin, of a fall 
from a primitive state which was free of sin and its consequences. 
There is no doubt likewise that the narrative in its present form is in- 
tended to signify that the ills of mankind arise from sin. Sin, as Chaine 
remarks, disturbs the order of creation.”* This is evident if we take the 
Paradise story in its present context, preceding the account of the 
spread of sin and the degeneration of mankind in the following chap- 
ters; if the Paradise story existed independently of this context, this 
meaning would be less evident, but it would still be present. 

The possibility of foreign influence can be traced in a number of 
details. I can say no more than “possibility,” because the extant 
literary remains do not permit us to argue dependence. But there are 
two facts to be taken into account. In the first place, the author of 
the Paradise story was endowed with a creative and subtle mind. 
What foreign material he employed was assimilated into his account; 
there is no “borrowing,” in the ordinary sense of the word. Hence 
foreign material is so transfigured that it is less easily traced. In the 
second place, the literature of the Hebrews manifests a wide acquaint- 
ance with the mythology and folklore of both Mesopotamia and 
Canaan. It is no longer possible to assert that the Hebrews ignored 
them or refused to allude to them. Where such an allusion appears, it 
must be assumed that the author was aware of the source of the al- 
lusion. 

Now the details in which such allusions may be traced are not to be 
found in any single Mesopotamian composition; the author has not 
drawn his narrative from any single source. We find that the idea of 
man from clay mixed with a divine element, of a single pair living in 
solitary beatitude, of a man living alone with the brutes, of Paradise, 
of the tree of life, of the serpent, of the genii guarding the gates, are 
all certainly or very probably of diverse origin. Their present position 


16 Genése, p. 51. 
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and function in the narrative is due entirely to the creative imagina- 
tion of the writer, and they indicate his capacity to assemble scattered 
strands from many sources into a compactly unified narrative. They 
form the ideal background of the narrative. On the other hand, the 
essential features of the narrative not only reflect no foreign influence, 
but are out of harmony with any foreign material which deals with 
similar subjects. 

The importance of the woman in both chapters is, I think, the key 
(if we may speak of a key) to the narrative. Her position in chapter 2 
at the climax of the creative process has led me to conclude that the 
account of the process must have ended in an epithalamion, which 
the author of the Paradise story has suppressed. This immediately 
implies that the creation account of chapter 2 was not original with 
the author himself, and that it must have existed in Hebrew folklore 
as an independent unit. Furthermore, the variation between ’ddém- 
"*dimah and ’i§-’i5§ah suggests that in chapter 2 itself there may be a 
fusion of two accounts of the origin of man. In the present form of 
chapter 2, the pre-existing materials have been fused into an account, 
not of the creation of man, but of the origin of the sexes. 

I do not believe that we can understand the prominence accorded 
to the woman except against the background of comparative religion; 
and here I follow a line of thought suggested by the work of Coppens. 
Let us recall the prominence of the female principle in the religion 
and mythology of Mesopotamia and Canaan. The female principle is 
deified—Inanna, Ishtar, Astarte, Anath—and is the object of the 
licentious cult in which sexual excess is sanctified’as an act of worship. 
Yet the human beings of which Ishtar and Anath are the representa- 
tives were socially inferior, the property of man and the creatures of 
his pleasure. May we not conceive that the Hebrews, revolting against 
this, composed this account of the origin of sex, of such striking dig- 
nity and chastity, in which the female principle is put in its proper 
place? Here the woman is, like the man, a creature of God, his partner 
in life as well as in the sexual act, of equal dignity with him. The dis- 
tinction of sexes is a divine creation; there is no distinction of sex on 
the divine level. The woman is the center of the family; and the 
Hebrews had a strong sense of family solidarity. Here, certainly, we 
meet a profound mind, which sensed that both the deification of the 
female principle and the social depression of woman (which he could 
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observe in his own people) were contrary to nature and, even more, 
that the second evil grows out of the first: that the woman who is a 
goddess of pleasure, worshipped for her sexual attractiveness, must of 
necessity be socially depressed in the world of reality. Such a concep- 
tion of the narrative of chapter 2 shows how it could exist as an in- 
dependent unit of Hebrew tradition, with its own significance, before 
it was incorporated into the Paradise narrative. 

The prominence of the woman in chapter 3 is also evident. The 
drama of sin has really only two actors: the serpent and the woman. 
It is not by chance that the woman is the first to fall; the pre-literary 
story expressed, beyond doubt, the popular belief that the weaker sex 
is the morally feeble side of the race. In view of the symbolism of the 
serpent, it is altogether likely that the moral weakness of the woman 
which is here indicated is sexual; this also is in harmony with popular 
belief. But we must, I think, look deeper than this platitude; for, as 
we have noticed many times, we are dealing with a subtle mind. We 
may suppose that the pre-literary piece of folklore told no more than 
this, that the moral weakness of woman is the cause of man’s troubles; 
but it is extremely likely that the writer who united it with other 
materials to form the Paradise story meant it to signify more here. 
And I think Coppens is right in seeing here an allusion to the licen- 
tious cult of the female principle. It is not merely the alleged moral 
weakness of woman that is responsible for the troubles of man; it is 
precisely her sexual attraction that has ruined both him and herself, 
has made the man the slave of the goddess of sex, and the woman the 
slave of the man. And, in this sense, the forbidden fruit has a sexual 
significance. But the author has broadened the scope of the pre- 
literary story beyond the merely sexual field by the addition of the 
curse of the man. 

Coppen’s interpretation suggests still another line of thought. He 
does not believe that “knowledge of good and evil” has of itself a 
sexual significance. The repetition of the phrase, “like ’/dhim, know- 
ing good and evil,” in 3:5,22 is very striking. It certainly does not 
mean the same thing in the mouth of the serpent and in the mouth 
of Yahweh. Yet there must be some fundamental idea which permits 
this play on the phrase. In referring to the fertility cults, M. Coppens 
has, I believe, indicated the key to this repetition. The fertility rite 
was a mystic communion of the worshipper with his gods; by inter- 
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course under the auspices of the rites he shared the divine prerogative 
of procreation; he became, in a sense, the master of the force of life. 
This mastery, this communion with */éhim, is what the serpent prom- 
ises. In a writer of such consummate artistry it is not mere coincidence 
but supreme irony that, when the fruit which holds such promise is 
consumed, the man and the woman know—that they are naked. The 
promised communion has issued in shame. The promise is false, and 
the words chosen to express this have an obvious allusion to sexual 
life. The knowledge of good and evil, in the concrete, is the knowledge 
that they are naked, i.e., that they are the slaves of sexual desire. 
The promise of the knowledge of good and evil held out the alluring 
prospect of rising to the divine level of independence by mastery of 
the life force; the reality is shame. By the fertility cult the sublime 
power of procreation has been debased. 

We may conclude, then, that the ancient Hebrews who told and 
heard this story viewed it as an idealized account of the origin of sex 
and of the perversion of sexual life from its primitive integrity. It is 
composed of many threads from many fabrics, carefully and skilfully 
woven into a new account. The religious and moral transcendence of 
the story, thus understood, needs neither explanation nor apology, 
and it fits into the basic categories of Hebrew thought. The central 
fact upon which the writer has constructed his story is the moral 
degeneration of man and of society. This degeneration, in his mind, 
comes to a focus in the perversion of sexual relations, but it is not 
limited to this. Coupled with this idea is his awareness of man’s 
struggle with nature itself, which he sees as an inevitable consequence 
of the breakdown of personal and social integrity. This condition he 
traces back to the beginning of the race—ultimately, to man’s attempt 
to arrogate to himself divine prerogatives, of which the fertility cult 
is a horrible example. With M. Chaine, we must attribute this pro- 
found and lofty view of human origins and sin to the influence of 
divine revelation.” 

We think of folklore as simple and unsophisticated; have we over- 
reached ourselves by this complex analysis? We should not forget that 
the simplicity of folklore is sometimes deceptive, and that this folk- 
lore comes to us through the genius of the author of these chapters. 
Folklore, in the hands of writers such as Homer or this author, can be 


7 Genése, p. 71, 
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elevated to a lofty level of wisdom. There is subtlety in the conception 
of Gilgamesh and Enkidu in the Gilgamesh epic; there is irony in the 
portrayal of Ishtar in the Gilgamesh epic which rivals that of Homer’s 
Ares and Aphrodite—attributed, in the epic, to a wandering bard. 
There is irony in the story of the Tower of Babel. Let us not think 
that wit and irony, profundity and wisdom were beyond the reach of 
the ancient Hebrew story-tellers; there was genius before Homer. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper is, perhaps, an essay in the history of interpretation 
rather than an essay in interpretation itself. It attempts to recover 
some of the significance which the narrative of Paradise and the fall 
must have had for the Israelites. This significance has not received 
much attention in modern theology and exegesis; the development of 
doctrine and the necessities of controversy have led theologians—if 
not forced them—to place the emphasis upon other elements. Prob- 
ably a study of the meaning of the story in its original historical and 
cultural Sitz im Leben will contribute little to the necessities of modern 
theological discussion; at the same time there is no antinomy between 
the meaning which we suppose the ancient Israelites perceived in this 
narrative and the meaning which it has come to have in modern 
theology. Exegesis itself is a sufficient justification for recalling—or 
rather attempting to reconstruct—this meaning, in the hope that a 
clearer understanding of the historical, cultural, and literary back- 
ground of the passage will deepen our appreciation of its content and 
enable us to draw from it a fund of truth which is not irrelevant for 
Catholic doctrine and Catholic life in the modern world. 

The pursuit of this meaning has led me into the literary characteris- 
tics of Gen 2—3—a question which has always fascinated exegetes. 
Where so many renowned interpreters have run their heads against a 
stone wall, it would be the height of temerity to claim that I have 
found the clue which has escaped them. But I have enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of their work. All the same, it is unfortunate that the signifi- 
cance of the text which I propose depends so largely upon a literary 
analysis which is the most novel feature of all that I have written 
here. I can, consequently, do no more than present these ideas to my 
colleagues in theology and exegesis with the proper diffidence, know- 
ing that they will try them and hold fast to what is good, 
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ST. CYRIL OF JERUSALEM AND THE ALEXANDRIAN 
HERITAGE 


A. A. STEPHENSON, S.J. 
Glasgow, Scotland 


% Suen purpose of this article is, first, to show that St. Cyril’s sole 
surviving sermon, the much neglected Sermon on the Paralytic, 
is characterized by a contemplative warmth and depth, a mystical 
élan,! unmistakably in the Alexandrian tradition, and is at the same 
time one of the most important keys to an understanding of its author; 
secondly, to show that St. Cyril’s great work, the Catecheses, when 
approached with this clue, reveals important Alexandrian elements 
as well as striking parallels with the two great masters of the Alex- 
andrian School. Evidence will also be adduced pointing, though less 
certainly, to the conclusion that the Lenten catechetical teaching at 
Jerusalem, as exemplified by St. Cyril’s Catecheses, shows (in spite of 
obvious and important differences) some remarkable resemblances to 
the attempt of Clement and Origen to construct a synthesis of re- 
vealed truth,? and was, in fact, in some degree formally regarded as a 
gnosis in the Alexandrian manner. It is not here maintained that 
St. Cyril was a champion of the particular theological doctrines 
specially associated with Origen. 

Since the detection of a marked strain of Alexandrian mystical 
idealism in the author of the rather pedestrian Catechetical Lectures 
may cause some surprise,’ it must be premised that from the historical 
point of view Cyril’s contact with the Alexandrian tradition would 
present no special difficulty. The historical links, indeed, between 
Alexandria and Palestine are of considerable interest. Origen first 

1 The words “mystical” and “contemplation” are used in this article in a fairly wide 
sense. 

2 Clement, born about A.D. 150, taught in the Catechetical School in Alexandria (at 
first as the assistant of St. Pantaenus) from some time after 180 until ca. 202. His pupil, 
Origen, succeeded him as the head of the Catechetical School and taught in it, with inter- 
ruptions, until 230. 

3] have found it convenient to refer to the Catecheses indifferently as the Catechetical 
Lectures, the Lectures, or the Lenten Lectures. The Catecheses have been edited by Dom 


A. A. Toutée (Paris, 1720) and by W. K. Reischl and J. Rupp (Munich, 1948-60); Toutée’s 
edition was reprinted by Migne in PG, XX XIII. 
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visited Caesarea, the metropolitan see of Palestine,‘ and Jerusalem, 
at the invitation of their bishops, about the year 216, and later, when 
expelled from Alexandria, returned to Palestine and settled in Caesarea, 
where in 232 he founded a brilliant theological school. From Caesarea, 
where he taught for twenty years, Origen’s fame spread throughout 
the East; St. Gregory of Nyssa later spoke of him as the prince of 
Christian learning in the third century.® At Caesarea itself, according 
to Prat, the admiration of the learned for Origen became a passion,‘ 
and there, on his death, Origen’s library, which presumably included 
the works of his master Clement, was preserved. The devotion of 
Acacius’ predecessor, Eusebius of Caesarea, to Origen is well known, 
and Cyril’s own successor, John II of Jerusalem, appears to have been 
Origen’s only too enthusiastic disciple.’ Again, the Peregrinatio of 
Etheria, with its reference to both creed and Scripture being ex- 
pounded “first carnally and then spiritually,’’* suggests a strong 
Alexandrian influence in Jerusalem at the period—whatever that 
period may have been—which it describes. But perhaps the most 
interesting of the early links between Alexandria and Jerusalem is 
Clement’s pupil and friend, St. Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem. 
Alexander was also the fellow pupil, friend, and admirer of Origen, 
whom he, jointly with Theoctistus, Bishop of Caesarea, raised to the 
priesthood. As Alexander was Bishop of Jerusalem for at least sixteen 
years (216-32) and founded the theological library there,’ it is not 
unlikely that it was he who introduced the characteristic teaching, 
and perhaps methods, of the Alexandrian school into the Holy City. 

It must be observed, then, that there were “two Cyrils,” and that 

4 The Church of Jerusalem, however, as an apostolic see, enjoyed a special precedency; 
its rank was recognized by the 7th Canon of the Council of Nicaea, the precise interpreta- 
tion of which is disputed. 

5 Panegyric on St. Gregory Thaumaturgus (PG, XLVI, 905). 

*F. Prat, “Origen,” Catholic Encyclopedia, XI, 308. 

7 Cf. St. Jerome’s controversial work, Ad Pammachium, Contra Ioannem Hierosolymita- 
num (PL, XXIII, 371-412; in Migne’s variant edition of St. Jerome, PL, XXIII, 355-96). 

8 Etheria, Egeria, or Eucheria, Peregrinatio, 46, 2-4, ed. P. Geyer (CSEL, XXXIX, 
97-98); in G. F. Gamurrini’s edition (Rome, 1887), 72-73. The Peregrinatio is most com- 
monly dated to 393-96; but Dom E. Dekkers has recently proposed the date 415-17, 
and previously Karl Meister had advocated a date as late as the first half of the reign of 
Justinian (527-65). 

* For about 35 years according to O. Bardenhewer, Patrology (Freiburg, 1908), p. 164. 

10 Eusebius, Hist. eccl., VI, 20, 1 (GCS, IX/2, 567). 
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while it is the catechist who is the more extensively represented by the 
surviving works, Cyril was also the sacred orator who delighted in 
the “contemplative” exposition of Scripture and, as Theodoret tells 
us," captivated the cultivated congregations of Tarsus. In the second 
sentence of Cat., XIII, 9 St. Cyril says: “We must, then, search out 
the testimonies concerning the passion of Christ. For we are met 
together, not now to make a contemplative study of Scripture, but 
to be further assured of what we already believe.’’” This clearly sug- 
gests that while in the Lenten course of instruction the treatment of 
Scripture was generally, as may be seen from the Lectures, apologetical 
or dogmatic, in the ordinary sermons the exposition of Scripture might 
take a very different form. It is true that in the Oxford translation 
the words éiyynow Oewpnrixny morncoacGa are rendered “to give a 
speculative exposition,’ but on general grounds “speculative” would 
be agreed now to be an unsatisfactory translation of Sewpyrixny in 
this passage, and the single extant sermon, the Sermon on the Paralytic, 
is presumably the best commentary on the word. One has, indeed, 
only to read this short sermon to understand what Cyril meant by 
theoria, how the “theoretic” exposition of Scripture differs from the 
exegesis characteristic of the Catecheses, and at the same time to ap- 
preciate the “mystical” element in their author. Moreover, the Cate- 
chetical Lectures, being addressed to candidates for baptism, were 
primarily didactic, and since their method and manner were largely 
determined by the nature of the audience and of the task, the Sermon 
on the Paralytic may be a surer clue to Cyril’s own cast of mind and 
spiritual formation. 

The study of the Alexandrian strain in Cyril, then, must begin with 
the Sermon, which declares its mode in its opening words, “Where 
Jesus is, there is salvation.” While the generally literal and positive 
scriptural exegesis in the Lectures might appear to associate Cyril 
with the school of Antioch, the tone of the Sermon on the Paralytic 
recalls the mystical tendencies of Clement and Origen, especially the 

1 Theodoret, Hist. eccl., II, 26, 8 (GCS, XIX, 158). 

12 Quotations of the works of St. Cyril follow the text of Reischl and Rupp. 

13 Nicene & Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, VII (Oxford, 1894); translation by R. 
Church, revised by E. H. Gifford. 


4 In the edition of Cyril by Reischl and Rupp, II, 405-26. The Sermon has apparently 
not so far been translated into English, 
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former’s doctrine that the Christian advanced in asceticism and the 
prayerful study of the Scriptures attains to gnosis, a mystical higher 
knowledge of God and divine things depending on Christian revela- 
tion. The Sermon also recalls Clement’s picture, at the beginning of 
the Paedagogus,'* of Christ as at once the physician who cures the 
sick soul of its passions and the tutor who schools it, first by discipline 
and then by instruction, in the knowledge of Himself, the eternal 
Word. In the Sermon the Savior is presented, in contrast with the 
“earthly consultants,” as the true physician who by a question leads 
the sick man to the saving knowledge (gnosis) of His divinity.'* Origen’s 
gnosis, or enlightened faith, is especially concerned with the divinity 
of Christ; where simple faith principally regards the humanity and 
humility of the Incarnate Word, enlightened faith rises to the divinity. 

While the most striking single phrase in the Sermon is the enigmatic 
description of our Lord as “the physician of gnosis,’’” the whole 
Sermon may, from the point of view just indicated, be seen as a syste- 
matic attempt to lead the congregation to the contemplation of the 
God-Man. The Sermon’s dramatic interest derives from a kind of 
suspense, and the suspense in turn depends on the enigmatic per- 
sonality of the healer and the success or failure of the various “‘charac- 
ters’”—the Jews, the two blind men, St. Peter, and the paralytic 
himself—in penetrating His disguise. The preacher, by stressing the 
Savior’s supernatural knowledge, by recalling that He is the true 
bread, the light which enlightens every man, the resurrection, the 


18 Paedagogus, I, 1-2 (GCS, Clem. Alex. I, 89 ff.). While the method adopted in this 
chapter is inevitably that of establishing similarities and parallels between Cyril on the 
one hand and Clement and Origen on the other, it must not be assumed that the relation 
between them is necessarily one of dependency. There is also the possibility that both 
Jerusalem and Alexandria shared in a common tradition. Some of the evidence adduced 
below would certainly seem to suggest dependence; but the no less marked differences 
between Cyril and the Alexandrians perhaps favor the second hypothesis, although they 
might also be explained by modifications of the Alexandrian system suggested by experi- 
ence, introduced in the passage of time, or imposed by the resistance of a different native 
tradition. I owe this point to my friend, Prof. T. F. Torrance, who very kindly read this 
article in manuscript. 

16 Sermon, 6. The immediate sequel, introduced by the paralytic’s reply, “I have no 
man,” indicates the content of the knowledge, gnosis, in question; the divinity of Christ 
is the theme of chapters 6-9. 

1 Sermon, 19. The transliteration, “gnosis,” in quoting Cyril in translation, is not 
intended to beg any questions, 
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maker of the world, the physician of souls, the great lawgiver,'* con- 
tinually reminds his audience that the Man who is the object of sight 
is God also. 

The Alexandrian gnosis was no human learning but the fruit of 
grace and, at its higher levels, of a special revelation; and Cyril per- 
haps alludes to this when he represents St. Peter as saying: “If it 
be Thou whom I know, or rather whom the Father revealed to me, 
bid me to come to Thee upon the water.” Origen’s characteristic 
approach is also detectable in: “Consider not Him who is the object 
of sight but Him who works through the visible.’’° Toutée is at need- 
less pains to clear from the suspicion of Nestorianism both this pas- 
sage and another from the Catecheses: “‘Attend not, therefore, to the 
babe of Bethlehem, but to the Son eternally begotten of the Father.’ 
Both passages simply express an invitation not to rest in the sacred 
humanity, but to rise to the contemplation of the divinity. 

In view of the contrast, in the fifth chapter of the Sermon, between 
the spiritual enlightenment of the blind men and the blindness of the 
Jewish doctors of the Law who had “grown old in ignorance,” and 
bearing in mind Origen’s extravagant comparison of simple Christians, 
who had not advanced to gnosis, with the Jews, it is possible that 
Cyril was, for once, guilty of a youthful indiscretion when he says 
in his peroration: “or, if we have grown old in ignorance, let us beg 
wisdom of Wisdom.’ There are, however, other conceivable explana- 
tions. Cyril may have been inviting aging catechumens to baptism, 
or his words may have been addressed directly to unconverted Jews 
in the congregation. Certainly Cyril is, in general, if a disciple of 
Origen, one of those “best disciples’ of whom Lebreton speaks,” 
who avoided his dangerous theses while learning from his mystical 
ardor. In any case, “let us beg wisdom of Wisdom,” like “let us take 
a wise word from Wisdom,’™ recalls the conception, shared by Origen 


18 Sermon, 3, 19, 8, 9, 5, 2, 15. 19 Sermon, 8; cf. Mt 16:17 and 11:27. 

20 Sermon, 9. 21 Cat., XI, 20. 

2 Sermon, 19; cf. Cat., IV, 2: “Those of the circumcision deceive those who approach 
them by means of the divine Scriptures, which they evilly misconstrue, studying them 
from childhood to old age and growing old in ignorance.” 

% Histoire de Véglise, ed. Fliche-Martin; transl. E. C. Messenger, The History of the 
Primitive Church (Burns Oates, 1948), IV, 802. 

%* Sermon, 15. 
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and Clement, of Christian perfection as a supernatural wisdom; it 
recalls also Clement’s insistence that the knowledge of God can be 
taught neither by man nor by angel, but only by the one teacher, 
the Son who is Wisdom, so that the Christian, as the real “lover of 
Wisdom,” is the true philosopher.** 

Clement’s doctrine that the true gnosis drives out passion and 
induces a sort of insensibility (apatheia), the purified soul’s invulnera- 
bility to passion, is recalled by Cyril’s sentence: ‘This is not the love 
of woman, but of Wisdom. . . . Not passions (pathe) but wise thoughts 
house with Wisdom.”* Indeed the whole of the long allegorical digres- 
sion (10-12) on a passage from the Canticle of Canticles, together with 
the insistence that the language of the Canticle is “nymphic,’” and 
the ascent to its understanding gradual, is clearly in the Alexandrian 
tradition. The Alexandrian allegorical exegesis, which sometimes, 
while not denying the literal and historical meaning, regarded the 
sensible as at the same time a symbol of the spiritual, is apparent also 
in Cyril’s comment on Christ’s question, “Wilt thou be healed?” 
“The question,” Cyril explains, “‘is double,” referring to the sickness 
of the soul as well as to that of the body.” 

The whole Sermon, indeed, is, in a wide sense, allegorical in its 
method and mystical or contemplative in its tone. The symbolization 
of sin, particularly of unbelief, by disease is established as early as 
the second chapter, and the Savior is presented throughout as the 
physician who offers a better gift than bodily health. 

The marked contrast between the Sermon and the rather staid and 
pedestrian style of the Catecheses, with their generally Antiochene 
treatment of Scripture, might seem to cast doubt on the Cyrillan 
authorship of the Sermon. This inference would be unsound. The 
general method of the Catecheses, apart from the parenetic and devo- 
tional passages, would be described by a modern theologian as partly 
apologetical and partly dogmatic.” Their aim being didactic, their 

% Stromateis, VI, 7, 57-58 (GCS, XV, 460-61). 

26 Sermon, 10. For Clement’s doctrine on apatheia cf., e.g., Paed., I, 2, ad init., and 
Strom., VI, 9. 

21 Sermon, 10. The Greek is nymphica, i.e., concerned with mystic bridals. 

28 Sermon, 4. 

*® Cyril does not appear always to have adverted to the distinction; such a position is 


very much in the vein of Clement, who regarded Scripture as in some sense self-authen- 
ticating. 
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method was the proving of the faith, point by point, by an accumula- 
tion of texts from Sacred Scripture, especially from Old Testament 
prophecy; in such a demonstration allegorical exegesis, generally in 
some degree arbitrary and subjective, would be out of place, and 
theoria would only occasionally be appropriate. But the sentence 
already quoted from Cat., XIII, 9 prepares us for just such a difference 
in the ordinary sermons as we find in the Sermon on the Paralytic. 

The points of difference between the Cyril of the Catechetical Lectures 
and either Clement or Origen are numerous and important, and at 
the same time so manifest as not to require emphasis. Yet it was to 
be expected that a preacher personally attracted to theoria, to the 
mystical or contemplative exposition of Scripture, would, even in his 
instructional sermons or lectures, occasionally betray his natural 
bent. We in fact find in several passages of the Catecheses, generally 
where the theme is some mystery of our Lord’s life especially inviting 
to contemplation in the manner of the illuminative or unitive way, 
that Cyril’s tone changes. A striking instance is the splendid passage 
on the good thief.*® In such passages, by no means necessarily marked 
by allegory, certain characteristic words and ideas tend to appear: 
here, spiritual blindness and light; the eternal light leading to the 
light; darkness, again, and enlightenment; the presence of the King 
bestowing His favors; a passage, finally, from the Canticle of Canticles. 
The two chapters are a very beautiful example of theoria. 

Another Alexandrian passage in the Catecheses, so strikingly exact 
a parallel to the Sermon as almost alone sufficient to guarantee the 
authenticity of the latter, occurs in X, 13. There in a short paragraph, 
introduced by the remark that the name Jesus means in Greek “one 
who heals,” almost all the leading themes of the Sermon appear: the 
doctor of souls and bodies, the physician of spirits, the healer of the 
physically blind, the physician who leads minds to the light. Then, 
as if to point the parallel with the Sermon, Cyril introduces the para- 
lytic of John 5 and our Lord saying to him, “Sin no more,” and, 
“Take up your pallet and walk.” Next come the themes of the origin 
of disease in sin, sin as an ailment of the soul, and, finally, the sug- 
gestion that the victim of bodily affections or sicknesses should seek 
a cure and so attain to the knowledge that Jesus is the Christ. This 


® Cat., XIII, 30-31, 
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remarkable parallel, which suggests incidentally that Dr. Caroline 
Spurgeon’s account of the associative and “streamy” character of 
Shakespeare’s imagery has a relevance beyond its immediate subject,” 
illustrates the underlying continuity between the Sermon and the 
Lectures in spite of their general contrast in point of subject, style, 
and method. 

Cyril, like Clement and Origen, makes fairly frequent use of the 
aisthetos-noetos distinction employed by Plato to discriminate between 
the earthly world, the object of sense experience, and the spiritual or 
real world revealed by intelligence. In Origen’s system the distinction 
played an important part in his allegorical exegesis, the aistheta being 
regarded as symbols of the noeta. For Clement the moeta were the 
objects of faith and hope* and of the higher theoria. In the Sermon 
the words hardly occur at all, but the substance of the distinction 
they express is kept constantly before the audience or the reader by 
the recurring contrast between the visible and invisible, body and 
soul. In the Lectures, beginning with the first sentence of the Pro- 
catechesis where the implication is that the Catecheses are wholly 
concerned with heavenly realities, noetos occurs frequently and aisthetos 
occasionally.** One gets the impression, however, that the words have 
lost in Cyril something of their systematic character and of the fullness 
and precision of their content. Incidentally, pneumatikos, not noetos, 
is the word repeatedly used of the consecrated species in the fourth 
mystagogical catechesis. 

For Clement, in whose system the Logos played a predominant 
role, Christ is the bestower of gnosis, just as He, and the Father as 
revealed through Him, is its object.“ This appears to be the point of 
view of Cyril’s Sermon, which is an early work; there it is Christ who 


31 C. Spurgeon, Shakes peare’s Imagery (Cambridge University Press, 1925); cf., earlier, 
E. E. Kellet, Suggestions (Cambridge University Press, 1923). The analogy cannot be 
pressed. 

® Strom., V, 3, 16 (GCS, XV, 336). Clement does not use the words a great deal, but 
Plato’s distinction, as well as his descriptions of the Form of the Good, are germane to 
much of Clement’s thought. 

% Aisthelos occurs in I, 4; IV, 27; X, 13; XIII, 33; XV, 11; Cat. myst., I, 2; IV, 9. Noetos 
occurs (the list is not exhaustive) in Procatechesis, 1; Cat., I, 4 (three times): TT. 17: III, 
1 (twice); IV, 16, 27 (twice); XIII, 34. 

* Strom., VI, 7, 54 and 61 (GCS, XV, 459. 462): VI, 1, 2 (GCS, XV. 423) 
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as Light and Wisdom bestows wisdom,** which Clement identifies with 
gnosis, and invites to the gnosis of His divinity. The Catechetical 
Lectures mark an advance in this respect. In the Lectures Cyril’s 
theology of the third Person is very developed, and we are not sur- 
prised to find that there it is the Holy Ghost who enlightens souls and 
implants gnosis. In Cat., XVI, 16 Cyril emphasizes that the Holy 
Ghost is the true light-bringer; rays of light and knowledge flash from 
Him, heralding His coming. Cyril then proceeds to describe the super- 
natural powers of this gnosis: it operates at a distance; house walls are 
no obstacle to its possessor’s vision; the man enlightened by the Holy 
Ghost and gifted with this gnosis sees, with Isaias, the Lord en- 
throned; with Ezechiel, Him who sits above the Cherubim; he beholds 
Daniel’s “myriads of myriads.” In IV, 16 the gnosis has for its (not 
exclusive) object the Holy Ghost, who “knows the mysteries,” and 
whose sanctification every spiritual nature needs. In XVII, 19 gnosis 
is implicitly associated with the Holy Ghost and Christ together; 
there Cyril, commenting on Acts 2:13, says that the Apostles were 
drunk with draughts of the spiritual (noefes) vine, and that this “sober 
drunkenness” confers gnosis of things unknown. 

Although in the Caéecheses the scriptural exegesis is usually, as the 
subject demanded, literal and positive, there are several instances of 
allegorical and typical interpretation.** These passages, however, 
often differ from the allegorical interpretation of the Canticle of 
Canticles in the Sermon (10-12) in that, while in the Sermon the 
applied meaning is arbitrary and has only a tenuous connection with 
the letter, the accommodations in the Catecheses are usually natural 
and warranted by tradition. Yet it is perhaps noteworthy that where 
Cyril, offering a mystical interpretation of John 19:34, invokes the 
authority of “our fathers the exegetes,” Toutée, while remarking 
that the symbolic application of this passage to the twofold baptism 

35 In its general sense; in Strom., VII, 10, 55 (GCS, XVII, 40-41) wisdom is regarded 
as a particular intellectual virtue imparted by teaching and consequently inferior to 
gnosis; but this is rather exceptional. 

3 Cf., e.g., Cat., XIII, 17-21; XV, 20. The significance of the few passages of “allegory” 
in the Lectures should not be exaggerated; it must, indeed, be remembered throughout 


this discussion that there was a good deal of blending and cross-fertilization between the 
different “schools”; not that there was much “Antiochene” literature before the fourth 


century. 
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is common among the Fathers, cites, among earlier Greek writers, 
only Origen.” Here also Cyril observes that “nothing has been done 
at haphazard,” which is the principle underlying the typical inter- 
pretation of Scripture. The symbolical explanation of the sacramental 
ritual in the Lectures on the Mysteries has something in common with 
the typical or figurative interpretation of Scripture. Symbolism, 
however, belongs to the idea of a sacrament, and when Cyril finds 
types of the sacraments in the Old Testament, his treatment is again 
natural and traditional rather than arbitrary or subjective. 

It is so far clear, then, that Cyril’s personal mystical tendencies 
sometimes overflowed into the Catechetical Lectures, and that the 
Lectures contain something of the manner and ideas characteristic of 
the Alexandrian school. It remains to ask whether there is any evidence 
that the instruction imparted in these Lenten lectures was, at least to 
some extent, formally regarded as a gnosis, and whether there is any 
marked affinity between the Jerusalem catechesis and the Alexandrian 
system of instruction. 

The scale and thoroughness of the pre-baptismal instruction at 
Jerusalem, to which there is no attested parallel in any contemporary 
church, itself recalls the general conception of Clement and Origen. 
The very institution of the catechumenate, of course, while effectively 
antiquating any idea, always repugnant to Catholic instinct, of a 
caste system in the very bosom of the Church, had canonized the 
conception, characteristically Alexandrian, of a graduated education 
and progressive initiation. The restrictions,* again, which hedged 
around the publication of the Catechetical Lectures provided in Jerusa- 
lem the answer to the same sort of dilemma as that which Clement 
faced when he deliberated “whether it is worse to give knowledge to 
the unworthy or to fail to transmit it to the worthy.”® Again, the 
repeated insistence, in the Lectures, on sincerity,‘ especially when this 
insistence is coupled with the name of Simon Magus, a native of 
Samaria and commonly regarded by the Fathers as the fountainhead 


* Cat., XIII, 21 and Toutée, ad loc. 

%8 Cf. the Note which follows the Procatechesis; its date and authority are uncertain, 
but its prescriptions are, in any case, already implied by Procatechesis, 12. 

*® Fragments, “Propheticae,” 27, lines 20-23. 

“ E.g., Procatechesis, 2, 3, 4, 17; Cat., XVII, 35-36. 
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of the Gnostic heresies, suggests that Cyril was concerned about the 
danger of the enrollment among the candidates for baptism of persons 
who, lacking faith and an appreciation of the unique and transcendent 
character of Christianity, desired merely esoteric knowledge and 
mystic experience. 

It was the Alexandrian ambition to overcome the false gnoses and 
rival systems by presenting Christianity as a transcendent revealed 
synthesis; we find a certain parallel to this conception in Cyril’s em- 
phatic assertion in the Procatechesis that the Lenten teaching forms a 
single systematic whole, a body of doctrines as interlocked and unitary 
as a building.“ It is in this passage that Cyril first refers to the Lenten 
catechesis as a gnosis.” For the Alexandrians, the object of gnosis was 
primarily the revelation contained in Scripture; thus for Clement 
Christ Himself is both the teacher and the object of gnosis, but He 
teaches us “through the prophets, the Gospel, and the Apostles,” 
so that the whole gnosis, from A to Z, is contained in the Old and New 
Testaments.“ It is, therefore, highly significant that Cyril in V, 12 
speaks of the gnosis of Scripture being supplied, for the busy and the 
unlearned, by the creed, and of the creed as “enfolding all the gnosis 
of the religion of the Old and New Testaments.” Cyril viewed the 
creed as a summary of the dogmatic content of Scripture,“ and the 
syllabus of the Lenten catechesis was, precisely, the creed demonstrated 
and expounded at large from Scripture. Origen similarly held that, 
since a Christian synthesis must be based on revelation, its construc- 
tion must be primarily a work of exegesis. 

On this question, whether the Lenten catechesis was regarded as 
the imparting of a gnosis, a particularly instructive lecture is the fourth, 
On the Ten Dogmas, in form a summary of Christian doctrine and a 


41 Cf. Procatechesis, 11. 42 ‘We bring you the stones of gnosis.” 

4 Strom., VII, 16, 95 (GCS, XVII, 67). 

“ Cyril, however, like Origen, recognized also the importance of tradition and the 
role of the teaching church, from which the Christian receives both creed and Scripture; 
cf. Cat., IV, 33-36; V, 12; XVIII, 23-28. In Cat., XVIII, 23 Cyril significantly says that 
the Catholic Church is so called because she universally and unfailingly teaches all the 
doctrines that ought to come to the knowledge (gnosis) of mankind concerning things 
visible and invisible, things in heaven and things on earth, and because (one recalls his 
teaching on the heavenly physician) she universally doctors every kind of sin committed 
by soul or body. 
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preliminary recapitulation of the whole Lenten course. This lecture 
falls into two parts, the subject matter of the first (3-17) being the 
directly trinitarian articles of the creed. The main theme of the second 
part is the true doctrine of human nature: the soul, created by God, 
free and immortal; the body, created, essentially good; virginity and 
marriage; the body’s food and clothing, its resurrection and immortal 
life (18-31). Now, in IV, 18 Cyril speaks of the first part of the lecture 
(that specifically concerned with the three Persons) as a gnosis, and 
in IV, 3 he speaks of the teaching already imparted to the baptized, 
and therefore by implication of the whole of the doctrine summarized 
in this lecture, as a gnosis. Lecture IV, therefore, would appear to be, 
in the Alexandrian tradition, a summary presentation of Christianity 
as the authentic, revealed gnosis or world view, outmoding the false 
rival gnoses, the content or object of which was precisely the cosmos 
and the self.“* If IV, 18 appears to suggest that the object of the 
gnosis was primarily and essentially the three divine Persons, it must 
be remembered that the essentially trinitarian character of Christian 
doctrine was clearly recognized, a fact reflected in the trinitarian pat- 
tern of the creed and its description by Cyril’s immediate successor 
as “(the doctrine of) the Holy Trinity.’’** The lecture concludes with 
some general teaching on Holy Scripture which, as “the oracles of 
God,” contains the gnosis.“ 

Since the fourth lecture imparts a bare outline of the faith and lacks 
the “demonstration from Scripture” which is the characteristic of the 
fuller course which it anticipates,“ Cyril’s description of it (IV, 3) as 
a mere introduction, “milk for babes,” presents a certain parallel to 
Origen’s doctrine that simple faith, excellent as it is, is elementary, 
milk for babes, while enlightened faith is distinguished from it by its 
possession of the specifically Christian demonstration from miracles 
and prophecy.“ Clement likewise conceived of gnosis as not only a 


48 Cf. especially the first sentence of Caé., IV, 18. 

4 Jerome, Conira Ioannem, 13 (PL, XXIII, 382). 

Cat. V, 12, ad fin., and IV, 37. 

“Cf. Cat., IV, 17; this chapter contains the clearest account of what the Catecheses 
are. 
® Origen, Contra Celsum, I, 2; cf. I, 13 (GCS, Origenes I, 57; cf. 65-66); cf. Jules Lebre- 
ton, Hist. Prim. Church, 1V, 827-28. For both Origen and Clement, gnosis (or “enlightened 
faith”) appears to be sometimes intellectualistic, sometimes mystical, the latter character 
being more prominent in Clement. For the “milk and meat” comparison (Heb 5:12-14; 
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higher religious knowledge of a mystical type, but also as a scientific 
elaboration of the dogmas of faith, at once built on faith and validating 
it. In X, 6 Cyril makes explicit the distinction between the mere 
acceptance of doctrines on faith and their demonstration from Scrip- 
ture, the work of the Lenten catechesis. There is, finally, a close parallel 
between Cyril’s description (IV, 3) of this fourth lecture, essentially a 
brief exposition of the creed, in relation to the whole Lenten course, 
as “an abridged summary” or “concise recapitulation of the necessary 
doctrines” and Clement’s statement that “faith is a sort of concise 
gnosis of the essentials, while gnosis itself is a firm and solid demon- 
stration of the truths received through faith, being built upon faith 
by means of the Lord’s teaching.”’®* Since for Clement “‘the Lord’s teach- 
ing” is the Bible, this passage reflects exactly Cyril’s insistence that 
the various articles of the creed must get their warrant and “dem- 
onstration” from Scripture. 

That the summary in the fourth lecture, although itself described 
as a gnosis, is really only an introduction to the gnosis proper, is 
already clear from its place in the general scheme of the Lectures as 
indicated in IV, 3; and Cyril will again (V, 12) insist that the creed 
contains the gnosis of Scripture only in a seminal form. The “‘demon- 
stration” with which Clement identifies the gnosis itself, is the subject 
of the Catechetical Lectures as a whole. 





6:1) cf. Origen, Conira Celsum, III, 52-53 (GCS, Origenes I, 248-49); Clement, Sivom., 
V, 10, especially section 66: “If, then, milk is said by the Apostle to be the food of babes, 
and meat the food of the perfect, the ‘milk’ must be the catechetical instruction. .. and 
the ‘meat’ mystic contemplation” (GCS, XV, 370). Transposed into the terms of the 
Jerusalem system, Clement’s “‘milk’”’ would appear to be the first, or elementary, catechesis 
(comparable to Cyril’s summary in Cat., IV), while his ““meat’’ would correspond rather 
with the “illumination,” or advanced instruction, imparted to the candidates for baptism 
during Lent. Cyril’s description here (IV, 3) of “those who have the gnosis” as “those 
of a more perfect habit, who have their senses exercised, etc.,” shows that he also is think- 
ing of Heb 5:12-14, and therefore implies that he too identifies the “strong meat” as the 
gnosis. At Jerusalem, it is suggested below, the gnosis had two levels, the lower level 
being the intellectualist Lenten “demonstration” of the faith from Scripture, and the 
higher the post-baptismal “contemplation” or ¢heoria. This would imply that at Jerusalem 
the classes had been downgraded, so that the catechumens of the higher class (the candi- 
dates for baptism) received the lower gnosis, while at Alexandria not even all the faithful 
were “gnostics.” 

5 Sirom., VII, 10, 57 (GCS, XVII, 42). Both pistis and gnosis appear to be susceptible 
of a subjective and objective meaning, the former designating either “knowledge” or 
“a body of knowledge,” and the latter either “faith” or “the faith (or creed).” 
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The lesson heading the fourth lecture might be expected to provide 
a clue to the context and tradition to which the Lenten teaching at 
Jerusalem belonged; all the more as Cyril’s successor, John II of Jeru- 
salem, when rebuked by St. Jerome for summarizing in a single ser- 
mon, which may well have corresponded to Cyril’s fourth lecture, 
“the faith and all the doctrines of the Church,” pleaded not only cus- 
tom but also the provocation of the lesson for the day.®! The lesson 
heading Cyril’s fourth lecture begins at Col 2:8: “Beware lest any 
man cheat you by philosophy and vain deceit, according to the tradi- 
tion of men, according to the rudiments of the world, and not according 
to Christ.” The Epistle to the Colossians, together with the account of 
the two wisdoms in the first three chapters of I Cor, seems to have 
held an important place in Alexandrian thinking. Certainly nowhere 
else does St. Paul more effectively demolish the false philosophies and 
spurious gnoses, or construct with such systematic splendor the true, 
revealed synthesis, showing that both the profoundest philosophical 
problems which perplexed mankind and the highest aspirations of 
man’s religious consciousness find their answer in Christ: in the 
mediatorial office of the Word in the physical creation, and in the moral 
order in the Word Incarnate as the Redeemer, the Light, and the reve- 
lation of the Father." This had, moreover, been one of the scriptural 
passages from which Clement derived his conception of a “philosophy 
according to Christ,” that is, a Christian synthesis based on revela- 
tion.** The verse could indeed be interpreted with a different emphasis, 
and Tertullian had seen in it only an occasion for denouncing philoso- 
phy. But the response of Cyril, or of the Jerusalem tradition, was, 
like Clement’s, positive; he found in the lesson a challenge to expound 
systematically “‘all the blessings of sure insight, to the full knowledge 
of the mystery of God, even Christ, in whom lie hidden all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge.’’™ Christianity, being a religion of both 
transcendence and immanence, is necessarily also a philosophy, the 


§ Jerome, Conira Ioannem, 13 (PL, XXIII, 382). 

®Cf. J. B. Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon (2nd ed.; 
London, 1876), pp. 73-125, especially 113-19. 

8 Cf. Strom., VI, 8, 62 (GCS, XV, 463), where Cyril quotes Col 2:8 twice and Heb 
5:12. 

“ Col 2:2-3 (Westminster Version, Small Edition; Sands & Co., 1947). 
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true Weltanschauung; and the Procatechesis.** together with Cat., 
IV and the very title of the Lenten course,** suggests that the knowl- 
edge imparted to the “candidates for enlightenment” was regarded, in 
the spirit of St. Paul and of Clement, as a world view, a profound 
revealed system which, antiquating heathen philosophies and religions, 
provided the key to cosmic and personal problems and admitted the 
initiates to sublime mysteries.” 

It is here relevant to note that the Lenten lectures, whether as 
shaped by Cyril himself or by the Jerusalem tradition of which he was 
the heir, include passages which appear to be a counter-teaching to 
the sort of Judaeo-Gnostic heresy which St. Paul combated in the 
Epistle to the Colossians. Anticipating many of the tenets of the 
Gnostic heresies of the second and third centuries, the Colossian 
heretics stressed the related problems of creation and of evil. Their 
teaching, theosophic as well as Judaic in character, was fundamentally 
dualist; they held that the material principle is antagonistic to God, 
and that God can be reached, if at all, only via a hierarchy of aeons 
or angelic mediators. A distinction between Jesus and Christ was 
taught perhaps by them, certainly by their successor Cerinthus. 
In the Catecheses, apart from the extended anti-Gnostic polemic in 
VI, 12-36, we find four chapters devoted to the origin of evil; the 
absolute freedom of God is taught,*®° as well as the essential goodness 
of matter and of the human body;® also the freedom of the human 
will. The tenth lecture is one of the most instructive from this point 
of view. There Cyril stresses that in the sphere of gnosis no less than 
in the physical and moral orders Christ is the one Mediator; he twice 
refutes the heresy that “Jesus is one, Christ another,”’ and insists that 
the one Lord Jesus Christ was Lord before His incarnation, that He is 
Lord of all, including the angels, and that this universal lordship is 
based on His role in creation.“ Cyril also takes occasion to mention 


55 Especially 6 and 10-12. 56 Lectures to the Candidates for Enlightenment. 

57 That the “mysteries” were not only the sacramental mysteries is clear from Cat., 
VI, 29, ad fin. 

% For the Colossian heresy see J. B. Lightfoot, op. cit., pp. 73-113. 

5° Cat., II, 1-4; cf. XII, 5.  Cat., IV, 5. 

% Cat., IX, 4-5; cf. IV, 4; VI, 13; IX, 7. ® Cat., IV, 22-33. 

* Cat., IV, 19-21. « Cat., X, 1, 4, 5, 6, 10, 14. 
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the dependency of the angels in X, 12, and their ignorance of “the 
deep things of God” in XI, 13. 

One final parallel between Cyril and Clement may be cited. In a 
passage which incidentally throws light on his view of the relationship 
between faith and gnosis Clement quotes Rom 1:17 (“from faith unto 
faith”) and proceeds: ‘The Apostle clearly proclaims that faith is 
twofold, or rather is a single thing which admits of growth and per- 
fecting. Common faith is at the base as a foundation. . . . ‘Your faith 
has saved you.’® Excellent faith, built on this foundation, corresponds 
to the faith which results from discipleship and from fulfilling the 
commands of the Gospel; such were the Apostles, of whom it is said 
that their faith could move mountains.” Clement then goes on to 
compare faith to a grain of mustard seed.** To this passage there is a 
striking parallel in Cyril’s fifth lecture: “The word ‘faith’ is one, but 
two kinds of faith must be distinguished: one kind, dogmatic faith, is 
an assent of the soul” and it saves. “The second kind of faith is be- 
stowed by Christ as a free gift: ‘To one, indeed, by the Spirit is given 
the word of wisdom; and to another the word of knowledge according 
to the same Spirit; to another, faith.’” This faith bestowed by the 
Spirit is not only dogmatic, but also has superhuman power. The 
man who has this faith ‘shall say to this mountain, Remove from hence 
thither, and it shall remove.’® . . . Of this faith it is said: ‘If you have 
faith as a grain of mustard seed... .’® The soul enlightened by faith 
beholds God,... ranges around the borders of the universe, and 
before the consummation of this world already sees the judgment.’’” 
Both Clement and Cyril, therefore, distinguish two kinds of faith, 
describing both kinds in very similar terms; and, when the passages 
are read in their wider contexts, both roughly equate the higher faith 
with gnosis. The parallel is completed by the Letter to Constantius 
in which Cyril, arguing that the apparition of the heavenly cross at 
Jerusalem is both a miracle and a fulfilment of Gospel prophecy,” 
urges the Emperor to “‘build gnosis on the good foundation of faith.””” 


% Mt 9:22. % Strom., V, 1, 2 (ad fin.) and 3 (GCS, XV, 327). 
TI Cor 12:8-9. ® Mt 17:20 (17:19 in Douay Version). 
© Ibid. 7 Cat., V, 10-11. 


™ Letter, 1 and 6. The text of the Letter is in Reischl and Rupp’s edition of Cyril, II, 
434-41. 
™ Letter, 5S. 
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The reference to I Cor 2:4 (“not in the persuasive words of human 
wisdom, but in the demonstration of the Spirit and of power’’)” 
also points to the Alexandrian context of Cyril’s Letter; for Origen 
used this verse to justify his conception of the specifically Christian 
demonstration, characteristic of his “enlightened faith,” from prophecy 
and miracle.” 

In the passage just quoted from the Lectures Cyril’s second, 
“charismatic” faith is apparently to be identified with the gnosis 
bestowed by the Holy Ghost, the true Enlightener, the supernatural 
powers of which are described in XVI, 16: the man thus enlightened 
“sees in a superhuman way things which he did not know. While his 
body is on earth, his soul mirrors the heavens. With Isaias, he sees 
the Lord. . . . Little man sees the beginning and the end of the world.” 

It is by no means the purpose of this article to maintain the para- 
doxical position that Cyril’s Catechetical Lectures constitute an exact 
parallel at Jerusalem to the Alexandrian gnosis, but only to argue that 
the Sermon on the Paralytic shows that St. Cyril owed his spiritual 
formation to the mystical Alexandrian tradition, and that the Cate- 
cheses, besides containing patches of theoria and some characteristically 
Alexandrian ideas, exhibit in their general conception and method some 
important analogies to the aims and technique of the school of Alexan- 
dria. On the other hand, Cyril takes occasion to reject quite a number 
of views associated with the name of Origen (he never mentions that 
name), and his attitude to philosophy strongly contrasts, on the whole, 
with that of both Clement and Origen, even though these allowed it no 
more than a propaedeutic function. Cyril could never, like Clement, 
have spoken of philosophy as “the vestment of the Logos.” Cyril’s 
insistence, indeed, on speaking of theological, especially trinitarian, 
doctrine in the very language of Scripture is almost Miltonic, except 
that Milton’s quotation of Scripture is marked by a selective tenden- 
tiousness, while Cyril’s is traditional and Catholic. Again, Cyril never 
refers to the baptized as “gnostics,” a term which had become in some 
degree suspect even in Origen’s time. The word “gnosis” itself, even 
if used by Cyril in a quasi-technical sense, has lost in the Lectures 
something of the systematic character it possessed in Clement. Most 


3 Letter, 4, ad fin. 
™ Contra Celsum, I, 2; cf. I, 13 (GCS, Origenes I, 57, 65-66). 
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remarkable of all, whereas for Clement and Origen the distinction be- 
tween Christians of simple and those of enlightened faith (gnostics), 
even though it marked a difference >f degree rather than an essential 
distinction,”* was a distinction among the baptized, in Jerusalem the 
gnosis—assuming that the Lenten teaching was so regarded—was 
imparted in view of baptism. This contrast, however, is considerably 
softened, first, by the presence of a scientific as well as a mystical 
element in the Alexandrian gnosis (and intellectual distinctions 
among the faithful are inevitable); secondly, by the fact that Clement 
stressed the ideal or de jure inseparability of faith, enlightenment, 
and perfection,’® while on his side Cyril must have recognized, in 
spite of his statement that the fifth of the Lectures on the Mysteries 
completes the spiritual edifice,” that even after the illumination im- 
parted in the higher catechesis and culminating in the Easter initia- 
tion, there were further spiritual mansions to be gained. Cyril would 
have accepted Clement’s view of baptism as the seed of perfection, a 
seed which must develop and flower; the baptized Christian has yet 
to “become what he is.” Nevertheless, the Jerusalem system contrasts 
more obviously than the Alexandrian with the heretical Gnostic doctrine 
of an intellectual and spiritual élite favored with an esoteric superior 
wisdom. In the Jerusalem system it was clear beyond cavil that faith 
of its very nature aspires, and is ordered, to perfection; that all Chris- 
tians form an élite, “‘a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy 
nation, a purchased people,” possessing the supreme wisdom revealed 
in Christ; and further, that in this wisdom all men without distinction 
are called to share. 

Exactly how, then, did Cyril regard the further phase of spiritual 


% So F. Cayré, Manual of Patrology, I (transl. H. Howitt; Paris, 1936), 185, Cayré 
continues: “This doctrine is taken from St. Paul ... and those critics are in error who 
reproach Clement with it.” In view of the Alexandrian distinction between “believers” 
and “gnostics,” the question whether, as Toutée (with some hesitation), de Puniet, and 
G. Bareille held, the candidates are regularly called pistos (“believers”) in the Catecheses, 
takes on a new significance in the present context. Cf. Toutée, PG, XXXTII, 145, 149, 
343; de Puniet, DACL, II/2, 2594, s.o. “Catéchuménat”; Bareille, DTC, II/2, 1976, 
s.v. “Catéchuménat.” The relevant passages in the Catfecheses include Procatechesis, 6, 
12, 13, 17; Cat., I, 1 and 4; V, 1; X, 16; XI, 9; XVIII, 26; Cat. myst., III, 1 and S. Cf. 
also Etheria, Peregrinatio (ed. Geyer), 38, 1; 46, 2, 4, 6; 47, 2. 

Cf, e.g., Paed., I, 6, 25 and 29 (GCS, Clem. Alex. I, 104-5, 107-8). The fact that 
Clement sometimes, like most Eastern Fathers, calls baptism “enlightenment” is signi- 
ficant in this context. ™ Cat. myst., V, 1. 
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progress and enlightenment appropriate to the years after baptism? 
and how was the more advanced, post-baptismal stage related to the 
sort of instruction and study of Scripture that belonged to the Lenten 
enlightenment? The sentence in XIII, 9 is not the only passage in the 
Catecheses where Cyril hints that the character of scriptural exegesis 
was different in the ordinary sermons. In XVI, 31 he remarks that he 
cites the Susanna episode only for its evidential value, “as this is not 
the occasion for exegesis’’; it may well be, however, that there Cyril is 
simply excusing the brevity of his treatment. In XII, 17 we read: 
“The prophet Moses says: ‘The Lord will raise up to you a prophet out 
of your brethren, like unto me’; let that phrase, ‘like unto me,’ be re- 
served for discussion on the proper occasions.”’ The phrase is nowhere 
discussed in the Catecheses, and it is remarkable that, had Cyril been 
thinking of its literal or simple figurative sense as a reference to the 
human nature of the Savior, that topic had already been discussed 
earlier in the lecture. Moreover, why, on this hypothesis, should 
“like unto me” be singled out to the exclusion of “‘out of your breth- 
ren”? The explanation may be that in the theoretic or contemplative 
exegesis “like unto me” would have been explained, on the ground that 
a prophet is a mouthpiece or spokesman of God,” as signifying the 
divine nature of Christ. 

The best clue, however, to the nature of the advanced or mystical 
enlightenment remains the second sentence of XIII, 9, on which the 
extant Sermon may be regarded as an illustrative comment. The slight 
evidence available suggests that Cyril regarded the way of perfection 
as theoria (contemplation), and that theoria was the prayerful study 
of the Verbum incarnatum as His eternal personality is revealed in 
inspired Scripture, the verbum scriptum. It is unlikely that theoria, 
for Cyril, had any essential connection with the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of Scripture in the ordinary sense. The three chapters of allegory 
in the Sermon (10-12) appear as a blemish in this exercise in theoria, 
and it has been remarked above that the allegorical exegesis in the 
Catecheses shows a distinctive discipline. Cyril’s younger contemporary, 
Diodorus of Tarsus, wrote a work entitled, The Difference between 
Theoria and Allegory. This work is unfortunately lost, but it may be 
surmised that, unlike allegory, theoria always presupposed the literal 


%8 Cf. Procatechesis, 6: ‘The Psalmist said in the person of God .. .”; and Caé., X, 12 
“The prophet says in His person... .” 
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meaning, and, where allegory tended to a distraction and dispersal of 
interest, theoria (at any rate for Cyril), finding the ideal in the real, 
the infinite and eternal in the historical event, was characterized by 
centrality, concentration, and a high degree of organization; if we may 
judge from the Sermon, it combined activity and rest in gazing on the 
Person of Christ. For theoria, that is to say, the Gospel is both historical 
and timeless; at once past and actual, the record of fact and the vehicle 
of values, it is relevant to each age’s present predicament;” in the 
terms of Martin Kiahler’s distinction, it is Historie and Geschichte 
together.®° 

Since Diodorus of Tarsus ruled, with Caterius, a monastic com- 
munity in or near Antioch,* and since the (very weak) tradition that 
Cyril had been a monk in his younger days is supported by some in- 
ternal evidence,® it is probable that Cyril learnt theoria from the monks. 
That contemplation was in general the prerogative of monachism seems 
to be implied by St. Gregory Nazianzen’s statement that it took 
Athanasius to combine the priesthood with the philosophia of the 
men of the desert.** One recalls also how, towards the end of the cen- 
tury, St. John Chrysostom “planned to revive the monastic ideal in 
the Christian family by the spirit of prayer, to transform the house of 
the Christian into an ‘academy of philosophy.’ ’™ 

The fact that Diodorus of Tarsus, who appears to have been a fore- 
runner of the new school of Antioch, was the author of a work on 
theoria may seem to cast doubt on the assumption that Cyril’s interest 
in theoria argues an Alexandrian influence. But it appears to be beyond 
question that the term, even though mediated by the monks, came to 
Cyril from the school of Alexandria. The article, “Contemplation,” in 
the Dictionnaire de spiritualité states that the word theoria is absent 

% The “actuality” of the words and works of the Savior is stressed in the Sermon, 
17-19; e.g., “ ‘Sin no more’: the word is a sermon addressed to all [or, “the Word is preach- 
ing to all men”] and teaching many through one.” 

8 Cf. M. Kihler, Der sogennante historische Jesus und der geschichtliche biblische Christus 
(1892, and recently republished). Rudolf Bultmann and other contemporary theologians 
have adopted the distinction, but probably not in the proper sense of Kahler. 

8! Socrates, Hist. eccl., VI, 3 (PG, LX VII, 665-68); Sozomen, Hist. eccl., VIII, 2 (PL, 
LXVII, 1516). 

® The relevant passages are Cat., IV, 24; XII, 33; XVI, 22; in themselves they prove 
no more than a marked sympathy with monachism. 

% Greg. Naz., Orat., XXI, 19 (PG, XXV, 1101-4). 

* Cayré, op. cit., I, 488; cf. Chrysostom, In Ioannem hom., LXI, 3 (PG, LIX, 340), 
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from the Apostolic Fathers, and occurs only seven times in the Apolo- 
gists; “par contre, 4 partir de Clément d’Alexandrie et d’Origéne, il 
se met 4 pulluler.’”’** Origen viewed the Christian’s progress as an ascent 
from simple to enlightened faith (or gnosis) and divine wisdom, this 
being the goal or end.** Clement’s perfection consisted of three ele- 
ments, apatheia, gnosis, and charity, or union with God. Gnosis, 
therefore, he says, “comes with enlightenment, and the end of gnosis 
is repose in the Lord, which is the last goal of desire.”’®” Theoria, how- 
ever, is prominent in his writings, especially in the sixth book of the 
Stromateis. There Clement says that the wise man’s end is theoria, 
an end which mere philosophy never attains, and that gnosis, or 
wisdom, ought to be practised until it becomes perpetual theoria.™ 
Clement’s theoria appears to be closely related to his anapausis (rest 
in the Lord); perhaps anapausis is theoria plus agape (charity), or, 
alternatively, theoria may be active, and anapausis passive, contempla- 
tion.” 

It would appear, then, that in Cyril’s Jerusalem the primarily in- 
tellectual Lenten enlightenment, accompanied by penance and the 
practice of virtue, was followed by a more mystical gnosis associated 
with theoria, apatheia, and sophia (wisdom). It is possible that Cyril 
never systematized the terms in which he thought of the spiritual 
ascent; but if, viewing the goal as already present in the way, he 
conceived of it as theoria, it is clear from the Sermon that he under- 
stood this not as merely speculative knowledge, but, in the spirit of 
St. John’s Gospel, as the contemplation of the concrete Supreme Good; 
if, like Origen, he thought of it as sophia, both he and Origen would 
probably have accepted Bengel’s definition of this as “visus cum 
sapore.””?° 

85 Dict. de spir., II (1953), 1762. * Contra Celsum, VI, 13 (GCS, Origenes II, 83-84). 

8? Paed., I, 6, 29 (GCS, Clem. Alex. I, 107-8). ™ Strom., VI, 7, 61 (GCS, XV, 462). 

8 These terms, however, have the disadvantage of suggesting greater precision and 
technicality than are intended. In Strom., VI, 12, 98 (GCS, XV, 481) Clement appears 
hardly to distinguish theoria from gnosis; probably his ¢heoria is the better part of gnosis 
and merges into anapausis. Cayré (op. cit., I, 186) follows J. Lebreton in distinguishing 
Clement’s gnosis from simple faith, which it perfects, from theological speculation, which 
lacks the mystical light, and from properly mystical or infused contemplation; and identi- 
fies it with his own “perfect contemplative meditation” or “perfect meditative contem- 
plation,” an active contemplation (if the term is allowable) which he defines, op. cit., 


Introduction, pp. 26-27. 
%® Commenting on I Cor 12:8; quoted by J. B. Lightfoot, op. cit., p. 174. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY 
NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOG}) 


GENERAL MORAL 


What is natural—what men do or what they shou! do? Gerald Vann, 
O.P., shows how the term is used in both senses, that is, of the conduct of 
fallen human nature as well as the conduct proper to human nature itself.! 
The confusion arises when people begin to argue from what men do to what 
they should do. Goodness then becomes identified with numbers. People 
do not argue that cowardice, dishonesty, etc., are good because they are 
“natural” in this sense, but they do argue this way in regard to sex. Fr. 
Vann shows how the goodness of man’s actions is determined by his pur- 
pose rather than by his performance. Only those acts which are “natural” 
in this sense can be considered good. The conduct of fallen human nature 
is no criterion of goodness, no matter how common such conduct may be. 

While not mentioning the Kinsey reports specifically, Fr. Vann is clearly 
referring to them. Kinsey admittedly took the taxonomic approach to 
morality. Even if his statistics were representative (which they are not), 
they would prove nothing regarding the morality of sex. Numbers do not 
determine morality. A. H. Hobbs and W. M. Kephart show by some rather 
embarrassing comparisons the weakness of the statistical approach to 
morality: 


Many similar questions arise as to whether morality is to be determined on a 
statistical basis or whether it should be considered as an ideal standard, designed 
to serve as a goal even though there is full realization that violations exist. Sta- 
tistically, disease is common, but we still strive for good health. Statistically 
mental disorder is prevalent but we still uphold the ideal of sanity. Criminality 
is quite common, and we could further demonstrate that the majority of specific 
crimes result in financial gain rather than in punishment, yet few parents would 
raise their children to accept, much less train them to profit from, this statistical 
reality.? 


But numbers do impress people, especially when reinforced by pseudo- 
biological arguments. Arnold H. Kegel, M.D., cites a Los Angeles judge 
who complains of the difficulty of handling delinquents who quote the Kin- 


Eprtor’s Note.—The present survey covers the period from November, 1953, to May, 
1954. 

1 “Moral Dilemmas: V. What is ‘Natural’?”, Blackfriars, XXXV (Jan., 1954), 4-9. 

2 “Professor Kinsey: His Facts and His Fantasy,” American Journal of Psychiatry, 
CX (Feb., 1954), 614-20. 
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sey report inan« ~“mpt to justify their conduct.’ He mentions that proba- 
tion officers have .so run into the same difficulty. 

Fortunately, the Reports have met with strong opposition from the scien- 
tific world. Earlier reviewers tended to concede the scientific value of the 
Reports but regretjed their popularization. The judgment of the later and 
more mature reviews was that the Reports were neither popular nor to a 
great extent scientific. 

Statistical morality makes right and wrong depend on numbers. Situa- 
tion ethics, a product of existentialism, puts the stress on the individual 
situation. William Conway contrasts situation ethics with our own ethics.‘ 
The basic difference is in the attitude toward law. Situation ethics admits 
no immutable moral law. Each particular situation is unique and must be 
judged on its own merits. Morality is not a matter of obedience to laws 
but of personal decision and personal responsibility. Laws are convenient 
guides but they will always yield to the individual situation. 

Christian morality also has_regard for the individual situation but only 
when the law allows. There are some laws which will not yield to the indi- 
vidual situation, e.g., the law against blasphemy, artificial birth control, 
etc. And even when the law allows for circumstances, e.g., the law of 
material cooperation, it is not the individual situation which determines 
morality but the law itself. The individual situation merely fulfills the con- 
ditions of the law. 

Situation ethics is a reaction against so-called abstract morality. The 
followers of situation ethics accuse us of building our morality around es- 
sential man, who does not exist. They have built their morality around 
existential man, that is, man as he is here and now. Pius XII pointed out 
in an Allocution that there can be no contradiction between essential and 
existential man.* Man’s essence is not destroyed or changed by his existence. 
Nor is Christian morality abstract. Prudence, the virtue of the individual 
situation, is at the center of Christian morality. But prudence cannot oper- 
ate from a vacuum. If it is to be a safe guide, it must work from moral 
principles. 

Situation ethics does not present the only current problem regarding the 
Christian conscience. Francis Hiirth, S.J., presents a complete list of these 
problems under three headings: metaphysical, psychological, and theologi- 


* Journal of the American Medical Association, CLIII (Dec. 5, 1953), 1303. 

4 “Situation Ethics,” Irish Theological Quarterly, XXI (Jan., 1954), 60-63. 

5 An address to the Fifth International Congress of Psychotherapy and Clinical Psy- 
chology, April 13, 1953; AAS, XLV (May 25-30, 1954), 278-86; translated in Catholic 
Mind, LI (July, 1953), 428-35. 
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cal.* The important metaphysical problem has its origin in existentialism 
(or situation ethics) and its efforts to separate the judgment of conscience 
from its foundation in the moral law. An equally important psychological 
problem arises from the tenets of depth psychology regarding the so-called 
unconscious conscience and responsibility. 

Fr. Hiirth delays a little on the theological problems to give a brief 
answer. These problems center around the conscience specifically as Chris- 
tian. Instead of forming conscience according to the principles of natural 
reason, some would want to center the Christian conscience in Christ. Thus, 
in forming one’s conscience it would suffice to ask: what would Christ do 
in this situation? In his response Fr. Hiirth, while admitting that Christ 
should be at the center of every Christian conscience, maintains that this 
would neither exclude instruction in morality nor make it unnecessary. 
Such a norm is neither sufficiently determined nor easily applicable. 

Others would want to center the Christian conscience in charity. Instead 
of having such a variety of rules and moral principles, they would want 
just one norm to which all others would be reduced, that is, charity. In 
responding to this suggestion Fr. Hiirth admits that charity obtains the 
primacy among the virtues. But again, charity is not sufficiently determined 
to guide one’s moral life. Moreover, the law of charity (Ama et fac quod vis) 
may be easily abused, to make licit what is actually illicit. There is no 
doubt that charity is and would be abused to cover a multitude of sins. 

This latter problem is treated more at length by Albert Stevaux.? Why 
cannot one be a Catholic and adopt a freer and easier way of life based on 
prudence and charity and independent of all the norms dictated by eccle- 
siastical authority and specialists in moral theology? The Gospel contains 
only general principles of charity, conjugal fidelity, respect for authority, 
for life, and for property. How can the Church impose in the name of Christ 
all the accretions to and refinements of moral doctrine that have occurred 
since His time? If the early Christians could serve Christ without all the 
rules laid down later, why cannot we do the same? 

Stevaux says that the understanding of and answer to all these difficul- 
ties is found in the role which Christ intended the Church to fulfill. The 
moral message of the Gospel is that of a life of conversion. The gift of 
charity comes to supernaturalize, to purify, to fortify all the resources of 
our moral health. Hence the function of Christian morality and the Church 
is to elaborate a doctrine of life by which one may live as a son of God. 


* “Hodierna conscientiae problemata metaphysica, psychologica, theologica,” Periodica, 
XLII (Sept. 15—Dec. 15, 1953), 238-45. 
7 “L’Eglise et la morale,” Revue diocésaine de Tournai, VIII (1953), 305-19. 
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Conscience in the past has received rather unsympathetic treatment at 
the hands of some depth psychologists. One could hardly escape the con- 
clusion that in their opinion conscience doth make neurotics of us all. At 
present the pendulum seems to be swinging in the opposite direction. For- 
merly neurosis was traced to biological frustration. According to O. Mowrer, 
present evidence seems to indicate that it is moral frustration that leads 
to neurosis. “Many sources of present evidence indicate that most—perhaps 
all—neurotic human beings suffer, not because they are unduly inhibited 
as regards their biological drives, but because they have disavowed and 
repudiated their own moral strivings. Anxiety comes, not from repressed 
sexuality or pent-up hatred, but from a denial and defiance of the forces 
of conscience.’* In the mind of Mowrer the Super-Ego plays the role of the 
repressed rather than the repressor in neuroses. As he says, it is not re- 
pressed wishes that lead to neuroses, but repressed oughis. He feels that it 
is more consistent with rational human nature that anxiety should arise 
from repressed guilt feelings than from repressed appetites. 

There has been a trend in psychology either to deny human responsibility 
or to relegate it to the ideal order. A reaction to this trend toward deter- 
minism is represented in the school of Viktor Frankl of Vienna.® As an alter- 
native to the prevailing deterministic view of the human person, he has 
worked out a theory of personality based on existentialism. According to 
this philosophy man is not a victim of biological or psychological influences. 
He is characterized by responsibility in the face of these forces. This is true 
not only of normal man but also of the neurotic personality. Psychotherapy, 
then, and particularly psychoanalysis, which is aimed at neutralizing or 
altering these forces by uncovering their hidden causes, is not enough. It 
must be supplemented by logotherapy and existential analysis, aimed at 
making man conscious of his ideal aspirations and responsibility. 

This recognition of man as a rational human being capable of self-control 
and self-direction rather than a victim of unconscious forces is a step in the 
right direction. This is the opinion of Magda B. Arnold and John A. Gasson, 
S.J., as expressed in their book, The Human Person. The appeal to responsi- 
bility and rational motivation seems to coincide also with a recommenda- 
tion of Pius XII that in the realm of instinct psychiatrists “give more at- 
tention to indirect treatment and to the influence of the conscious psychism 
over the whole of the imaginative and affective activity.” 


8 Learning Theory and Personality Dynamics (New York: Ronald Press, 1950), p. 
568; see also Psychotherapy (1953), pp. 140-49. 

® Cf. Magda B. Arnold and John A. Gasson, S.J., 7\se Human Person (New York: 
Ronald Press, 1954), pp. 462-92. 
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Dr. Arnold and Fr. Gasson point out quite correctly, however, that Frankl 
has taken only a step in the right direction. Existentialism does not provide 
an adequate system for the integration of personality. It was seen above 
that the ethics of existentialism is individual, situational, and independent 
of any absolute norm of morality. This limits responsibility to the achieve- 
ment of a subjective ideal. No self-ideal can be adequate unless it conforms 
with an objective standard of conduct, or what Dr. Arnold and Fr. Gasson, 
call the “‘self-ideal as it ought to be.” And some of Frankl’s solutions are 
clearly too existential or situational to be morally acceptable. 

The child is not born with a ready-made conscience; it must be developed. 
According to Adelaide M. Johnson, M.D., and S. A. Szurek, M.D., that 
development is largely the result of identification with the conduct of the 
parents.!® It is their contention that anti-social behavior in delinquents and 
psychopaths may not ordinarily be ascribed to heredity, bad companions, 
poor schools, etc. It is due to parents. It is the poorly inhibited anti-social 
impulses of adults that produce anti-social behavior in children. This seems 
to work in two ways. Parents with such impulses either adopt a permissive 
attitude toward immoral conduct on the part of children or out of anxiety 
give way to frequent suspicion and accusation. In either case damage is 
done to the conscience of the child. 

It was gratifying to see the stand the authors took on the subject of 
nudity. They were shocked and amazed at the amount of nudity permitted 
and accepted in the home. They brand this a mistake. Such nudity and 
exposure to sex is bound to affect the conscience of the child. It is indeed 
helpful to have the judgment of qualified experts to counteract the pre- 
vailing cult of nudity in the home, which pretends that it creates a healthy 
attitude toward sex. 

The conscience of the delinquent and the psychopath is deficient in feel- 
ings of guilt, perhaps even to a pathological degree. The delicate conscience 
is very sensitive to sin. Would it be advisable to acquaint those of delicate 
conscience with St. Thomas’ doctrine on the peccatum sensualitatis? It seems 
clear that St. Thomas held that spontaneous movements of anger, despair, 
gluttony, etc., were sinful even antecedent to any advertence on the part 
of reason." But since they were confined to the sensitive part of the soul, 
they would be no more than venially sinful. He referred to this sin as the 
peccatum sensualitatis. He argued that these movements were sinful because 


10 “Etiology of Antisocial Behavior in Delinquents and Psychopaths,” Journal of the 
American Medical Association, CLIV (March 6, 1954), 814-18. 
1 Sum. theol., I-11, q. 74, aa. 3, 4. 
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they could be avoided individually, if not collectively. From the time of the 
Council of Trent there has been a tendency to get away from this doctrine 
because it seems to conflict with what is said in Sess. 5, n. 5, regarding the 
distinction between concupiscence and sin. The Salmanticenses and other 
moralists since that time have identified the peccatum sensualitatis with the 
semi-deliberate venial sin, all demanding that there be some kind of ad- 
vertence before sin is possible. But there are some today who think that 
St. Thomas’ original position can be reconciled with the Council of Trent 
and that by overlooking it we are depriving ourselves of a refinement re- 
garding the morality of the human act that would be invaluable to those 
seeking perfection. 

A. Michel inclines toward this position. He recommends in a response 
in L’Ami du clergé that the pious, provided they are not scrupulous, be 
acquainted with the doctrine of St. Thomas and be brought to the point 
where they will accept the sinfulness of these movements.” I find it difficult 
to agree with this recommendation. Certainly those who are striving for 
perfection should recognize these impulses as disordered and should be mo- 
tivated to keep them to a minimum, but I do not see anything to be gained 
from putting this motivation on the basis of sin. It is difficult enough to 
keep clear in the minds of the faithful the distinction between temptation 
and sin. I see no ascetical advantage to be gained from running the risk 
of further confusion. 

The subject of Moral Rearmament still engages the attention of European 
moralists. J. McCarthy" and L. Beirnaert, S.J.,"* both solve the question 
of Catholic membership in the negative. While recognizing the movement 
as a force for good (which has even brought some Catholics back to the 
practice of their religion), both feel that it must be classed as a religious 
movement. They arrive at their conclusions after considering several epis- 
copal statements on the subject. Some bishops have been somewhat tol- 
erant of the movement, allowing attendance at meetings, cooperation, etc., 
but none have expressly permitted membership. Fortunately the movement, 
although it had its origins in this country, seems to have found its following 
elsewhere.'® 

12 L’Ami du clergé, LXIV (Jan. 21, 1954), 42-45. 

18 Trish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXXI (Jan., 1954), 32. 

14 “A propos du réarmement moral,” Etudes, CCLXXX (Feb., 1954), 226-29. 

18 Dr. Buchman, a Lutheran minister, founded the movement in 1908 and began his 
crusading at the University of Pennsylvania. In the early twenties he moved to Oxford 
and the organization became known as the Oxford Group Movement. At the beginning 
of World War II he relaunched his movement under the title, Moral Rearmament. The 
organization now has its center at Caux, Switzerland. 
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MEDICO-MORAL PROBLEMS 


Those who accuse the Church of preferring the child to the mother in the 
so-called mother-or-child dilemma will find in an article by L. Bender, O.P., 
reason to pause.'* As the dilemma is usually presented, the choice is not so 
much between mother and child as between death and murder. The Church 
obviously must and will always accept the death of the mother in preference 
to the murder of the child. But what of the case where the choice would be 
between two deaths, neither of which would involve direct killing? Fr. 
Bender presents the case of a pregnant woman with an operable cancer of 
the uterus. If the fetus is allowed to go to viability, the cancer will progress 
to the point where it is no longer operable, with the consequent death of 
the mother. On the other hand, if the uterus is removed here and now, the 
mother’s life will be saved but the fetus will be lost. As the case is presented, 
the woman is unmarried and of low mental caliber. Arguing that the fetus 
will be more of an asset to society than the mother, the doctor decides to 
save the fetus. 

Father Bender argues, and all moralists would agree with him, that the 
doctor is guilty of an injustice. Only the mother has a right to make such a 
decision. The doctor has over a patient only such rights as the patient can 
and does give him. There is no question here of the mother’s right to sacri- 
fice her life. She may do so if she wishes, since am operation would not be 
obligatory. But the decision to make such a sacrifice rests with her, not 
with the doctor. It is her life, not the doctor’s. The doctor’s rights in the 
case, then, are limited by her wishes. 

Even more intimate than the union between mother and fetus is that 
which exists between Siamese twins. Though of rare occurrence, the phe- 
nomenon presents a moral problem arising from the natural desire to sepa- 
rate the twins and allow them to lead a normal life. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., admits the liceity of surgical attempts to separate such twins, 
even though such attempts would involve considerable danger to life.” 
Everyone would agree, I believe, that the situation of Siamese twins is such 
that the benefits to be hoped for from separation would warrant even seri- 
ous risks to life. This would be true even if the risk to the one were far 
greater than the risk to the other. A reasonable hope for survival would, 
of course, have to extend to both. Direct killing of one twin for the benefit 
of the other would be no more licit than direct killing of a fetus to save 
a mother. 

16 “Licetne medico propria auctoritate postponere matrem fetui?”, Amgelicum, XXX 
(Oct.-Dec., 1953), 375-81. 

1 American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXX (March, 1954), 205, 
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The question of post-mortem injections to eliminate the danger of being 
buried alive is raised periodically in those parts of the world where embalm- 
ing is not a common practice and burial follows quickly upon death. Two 
authors discuss the subject in the current issues of two European periodi- 
cals. An author in L’Ami du clergé allows a dying person to exact a promise 
from a doctor to perform a post-mortem injection before the casket is 
closed and imposes upon the docto: a slight obligation to fulfill the promise, 
demanding, of course, that there be certainty of death.'"* A. Gennaro in 
Perfice munus sees no violation of justice if a doctor yields to the wishes of 
relatives for a post-mortem injection, provided he is certain that the patient 
is dead.’® But he does feel that there would be scandal or material coopera- 
tion with the illicit intentions of the relatives (who want to settle any doubts 
regarding the patient’s death). He would allow such cooperation if refusal 
on the part of the doctor would cause him serious trouble, e.g., if the rela- 
tives would heap abuse on him. 

I find it difficult to admit a real promise in the first case mentioned. If 
the fears of the dying person were on the pathological level, I would allow 
the use of a mental reservation by the doctor to reassure him. Otherwise, 
I do not see how such a promise would not involve cooperation with an 
illicit desire. It seems a little unreal to speak of a dying person exacting a 
promise to give him an injection only after death has certainly set in. And 
even if a doctor had made a promise, I do not see how there would be an 
obligation to fulfill it. When the time came to fulfill the promise, either the 
person would be dead or he would not. If he were not dead, it would be 
wrong to fulfill the promise. If he were dead, it would be useless, and I 
do not see how one can have an obligation to do something which would be 
useless. 

While direct killing is never permitted, direct mutilation of the body is 
allowed when the good of the whole person warrants it. Francis Cremin, 
discussing the morality of psychosurgery,”® treats in a very thorough and 
capable manner the conditions necessary for the liceity of such surgery. 
Speaking of the possible bad effects of lobotomy, he mentions the possi- 
bility that certain behavior changes of an undesirable nature may not be 
due to the surgical intervention but to the preoperative, or even premorbid, 
mentality or personality of the patient. This is an interesting observation, 
but it would not necessarily enter into the moral judgment of the operation. 
Whether the surgery is the cause or merely the condition of certain per- 


18 [Ami du clergé, LXIV (March 11, 1954), 153. 
19 Perfice munus, XXIX (Feb., 1954), 90. 
2 “Ts Leucotomy Lawful?”, Irish Theological Quarterly, XXI (Jan., 1954), 16-31. 
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sonality changes makes little difference from the moral standpoint. They 
must still be considered in any moral estimate of the surgery. 

Great progress has been made in the field of psychosurgery, but it is 
still largely in the experimental stage. There is still divergence of opinion, 
for instance, as to whether the effects are due to the amount of cutting or 
to the specific area where the cutting is done. It is too early, therefore, to 
consider it as other than a last resort in an otherwise hopeless case. But the 
impressive results reported in certain cases are sufficient to make it morally 
permissible, provided the proper moral safeguards are guaranteed. It need 
not be classed, then, as a dehumanizing procedure. E. J. Mahoney” agrees 
with Gerald Kelly, S.J.,” that the Pope did not outlaw lobotomy as such 
in his talk on the limits of medicine. 

The Journal of the American Medical Association describes a treatment 
of severe neurosis by prefrontal procaine injection.* Such injections are 
also used as a test to predict the effects of lobotomy. Not enough is known 
as yet about either of these procedures to evaluate them. But should they 
become established at some future date, they would certainly have to be 
considered either as a necessary precaution or as a less drastic measure 
before resorting to lobotomy. 

Direct mutilation is permitted where it contributes to the total good of 
the person. It is not absolutely forbidden like direct killing. There is a 
legitimate subordination of part to whole in direct mutilation which is not 
found in direct killing. It is clear, then, that the good of the whole person 
will justify even the direct rem6val of a member. But a further question 
arises: Does the good of the whole person define the moral limits of direct 
mutilation? Though moralists will sometimes use misleading terminology, 
I think all of them would agree that the morality of direct mutilation can- 
not be determined by an application of the principle of the double effect. 
This would put direct mutilation on the same level as indirect mutilation 
and make the distinction between the two meaningless from a moral stand- 
point. Pius XII has made it clear, too, that medical experimentation will 
not justify direct mutilation, at least of a serious nature.% But the question 
of organic transplantation is still being discussed by moralists. 


Clergy Review, XXXIX (March, 1954), 169. 

® Cf. THEoLocicat Srupres, XIV (March, 1953), 44. 

"J. M. Myers, Jr., M.D.; F. E. Nulsen, M.D.; H. Dillon, M.D.; C. S. Drayer, M.D.; 
M. M. Pearson, M.D.; F. C. Grant, M.D.; and L. H. Smith, M.D., “Obsessive-Compulsive 
Reaction Treated with Prefrontal Procaine Injection,” Journal of the American Medical 
Association, CLIII (Nov. 14, 1953), 1015-16. 

* AAS, XLIV (Oct. 16, 1952), 782. 
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L. Bender, O.P., denies the liceity of organic transplantation.” He is deal- 
ing specifically with the morality of transplanting a kidney. Briefly, he 
argues that direct mutilation involves a permanent impairment of bodily 
function. Such permanent impairment is permitted only where the good of 
the whole person demands it. In any other instance it would involve an 
illicit subordination of person. Thus, for one person to deprive himself of a 
kidney for the good of another would be illicit. Such operations as blood 
transfusions, skin grafts, etc., since they do not involve permanent impair- 
ment of bodily function, are not classed as mutilations. They are not limited, 
therefore, by the good of the person himself but may be allowed even for 
the good of another. 

Fr. Bender is certainly presenting a traditional opinion on the subject 
of mutilation. But it is not altogether certain that, if St. Thomas and the 
classic moralists were handling the specific problem of transplantation, they 
would not make some allowance for it. Certainly Bert J. Cunningham, 
C.M.,?* and other moralists” who have discussed it in recent times have 
presented a good case in its favor. It is unfortunate that Fr. Bender does 
not seem aware of the work moralists have done on the problem in 
more recent times. In his opinion it involves nothing more than an applica- 
tion of old principles to a new case. This may be true. But it also happens 
that discussion of a new case will lead to a refinement and a restatement of 
old principles. 

Personally, I am in favor of Fr. Cunningham’s position. I am not sure 
either that some justification of transplantation may not be found in tradi- 
tional moral teaching. All moralists agree, for instance, that a mother may 
undergo a dangerous operation to save the life of a fetus. In certain instances 
they would even impose (at least in the abstract) an obligation to undergo 
such surgery. This operation would involve either incising or excising the 
uterus, that is, a mutilation in the strict sense of the term. If the good of 
the whole person (or the principle of totality, as it is sometimes called) de- 
fines the moral limits of mutilation, it is difficult to explain the liceity of 
such surgery, not to mention the obligation. The purpose here is clearly 


25“Qrganorum humanorum transplantatio,” Amgelicum, XXXI (Apr.—June, 1954), 
139-60. 

26 Morality of Organic Transplantation (Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of 
America, 1944). 

™ Cf. Gerald Kelly, S.J., Medico-Moral Problems, III (1951), pp. 22-28. 

28 Even a Caesarean section involves permanent impairment of uterine function. It 
does not ordinarily incapacitate the uterus for future pregnancies but it usually does 
make normal delivery a dangerous procedure. Hence the expression: once a Caesarean, 
always a Caesarean. 
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the good of the fetus. The relationship between mother and fetus is, of 
course, unique, but it is not such that it destroys the distinction of person. 
If a mother is permitted to undergo such surgery in favor of her child, who 
however closely united is still another person, can one argue that it is abso- 
lutely wrong for one person to sacrifice an organ for the good of another? 

In arguing from authority, besides the classic text in Casti connubii.™ 
Fr. Bender also cites the condemnations of direct sterilization by the Holy 
Office.*° The text in Casti connubii certainly offers a difficulty against or- 
ganic transplantation, though some feel that here Pius XI was speaking of 
mutilation with reference to sterilization. But Fr. Bender seems to have 
oversimplified the Holy Office’s condemnation of sterilization. He feels that 
the only reason direct sterilization has been condemned is that it involves 
mutilation.™ 

I do not think this gives a complete picture of the Church’s attitude to- 
ward direct sterilization. It may reflect the fundamental reason why direct 
sterilization imposed by the state is wrong. The state has no right to violate 
the corporal integrity of innocent subjects. But it hardly expresses the rea- 
son behind the Church’s condemnation of voluntary direct sterilization, 
e.g., to avoid a dangerous pregnancy. If there were question merely of 
mutilation, there would seem to be no objection to suppressing the genera- 
tive function where it could be considered a reasonable means of obtaining 
the good of the whole person. 

The fundamental reason why direct sterilization is not permitted seems 
to be that the function in question is not directed primarily to the good of 
the individual but to that of the species, and therefore may not be directly 
suppressed even when the good of the individual might demand it. This 
seems to be precisely the reason why a distinction is made between direct 
and indirect sterilization.” Indirect sterilization involves nothing more than 
mutilation. It is governed, therefore, by the good of the whole person. Di- 
rect sterilization is aimed at contraception, and it is primarily for this 
reason and not because it is a mutilation that it is forbidden. I do not see, 
then, how the problem of direct sterilization can be reduced to the problem 


* Pius XI, AAS, XXII (1930), 565. 

* Condemnation of eugenic sterilization, March 21, 1931; AAS, XXIII (1931), 118; 
condemnation of direct sterilization, Feb. 22, 1940; AAS, XXXII (1940), 73. 

" “Nulla alia videtur haberi ratio, qua sterilizatio sit illicita, nisi quia est mutilatio” 
(p. 156). 

® The difference between direct and indirect sterilization is that in the former sterility 
is the purpose (fimis operis or finis operantis) of the sterilizing procedure; in the latter 
sterility is merely the result of a procedure aimed at some other immediate goal, e.g., an 
orchidectomy performed to prevent the spread of cancer. 
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of mutilation. So it is not clear to me how the condemnation of direct 
sterilization by the Holy Office has much application to the problem of 
organic transplantation. 

That sterilization offers a special problem is clear from a case taken up 
by J. J. Danagher, C.M.* The case concerns a tubal ligation to prevent a 
dangerous pregnancy. The wife threatens to separate from the husband and 
then have the operation performed if he refuses to sign a paper giving per- 
mission. May the husband sign? Fr. Danagher concludes that the husband 
need not be guilty of more than material cooperation in signing such a 
document and that he has sufficient reason in the serious inconvenience in- 
volved in being left alone with several children. He argues, and in my opin- 
ion correctly, that the husband’s signature need not carry with it approval 
of the sterilization itself. It might be limited to a waiver of rights to enter 
damages against the doctor performing the surgery. 

A more difficult case often presents itself in states where sterilization 
of the mentally unfit has been legalized. Inmates of public institutions in 
these states are often given the choice of remaining in the institution or 
submitting to sterilization. Since the patients themselves are frequently 
not in a position to make such a decision, it often rests with the nearest of 
kin. Would a patient, or a near relative, be allowed in such circumstances 
to sign a document permitting the sterilization? 

There is a difference between this case and the one discussed above. In 
the former case the husband is merely cooperating with a decision already 
made. In this case the patient, or nearest of kin, is making the decision and 
choosing a sterilizing procedure in preference to confinement. If the problem 
can be reduced to the problem of mutilation, there would be no difficulty in 
solving it. Moralists often give the case of the tyrant who orders an in- 
dividual to mutilate himself to save his life. They would also allow a person 
who had been unjustly condemned to life imprisonment to mutilate himself 
if it were necessary to obtain his freedom. So if there were question of simple 
mutilation, there would be no difficulty in making the decision. 

But the state makes the way to freedom contingent, not on a simple 
mutilation, but on a direct sterilization. So, in the mind of the state at 
least, the choice is not between the loss of a bodily organ and freedom but 
between the loss of the generative function and freedom. The state, then, 
clearly intends direct sterilization. So the question resolves itself into this: 
Must the intention of the patient coincide with that of the state? If the 
operation in itself, independently of the intention of the agent, has to be 
considered a direct sterilization, the intention of the patient will have to 


* Homiletic and Pastoral Review, LIV (Nov., 1953), 174. 
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coincide with the intention of the state. But it is not clear to me that the 
operation in itself must be considered a direct sterilization. For the sake of 
clarity it might be well to consider the case in the concrete. 

In all probability the state would achieve its goal with a male patient by 
performing a double vasectomy. Since the intention of the state is to pro- 
duce sterility, this operation certainly constitutes direct sterilization from 
the viewpoint of the state. But must the operation in itself be considered a 
direct sterilization? Such surgery would have to be classed objectively as 
direct sterilization only if the sole immediate effect of the operation were 
sterility. That a double vasectomy can have other effects equally immediate 
is clear from the fact that the operation is permitted to prevent epididymitis 
after a prostatectomy. One can hardly say, then, that the sole immediate 
effect of a double vasectomy is sterility. So I do not see why such surgery 
must be classified objectively as direct sterilization. 

Sterilization of a female patient would probably be achieved by a tubal 
ligation. It may be true that the only reason a tubal ligation is performed 
today is to effect sterility. But who would want to say that the sole imme- 
diate effect of a tubal ligation is sterility so that such an operation must 
be classified ex objecto as direct sterilization? There seems to be no more 
reason for classifying a tubal ligation as direct sterilization ex objecto than 
there is for classifying jumping from a forty-story building as direct killing.™ 
It would certainly seem strange, moreover, if a double vasectomy could be 
permitted, whereas the equivalent operation on the female would have to 
be considered intrinsically evil. 

Since it seems, then, that both of these operations become direct steriliza- 
tion only by reason of the intention of the state, a patient in consenting to 
them would not necessarily consent’ to direct sterilization. He could limit 
his intention to the mutilation itself. The liceity of such consent will depend 
upon whether the mutilation involved is warranted by the good of the whole 
person. The case is reduced, then, to that of the person whom the tyrant 
orders to mutilate himself. Escaping a life of confinement is certainly a 
sufficient reason to allow such a mutilation. If the above reasoning is cor- 
rect, these unfortunate people need not be condemned to a life of 
confinement. 

* Thus, if a rapist had trapped a young girl on the fortieth story of a building and 
gave her the choice of submitting or jumping to her death, moralists would allow her to 
jump. The intention of the rapist would be that she kill herself. But her intention need 
not coincide with his; her goal is achieved just as soon as she has escaped the room. Simi- 
larly, the goal of the mental patient is achieved just as soon as the cause for sterility is 
placed; it is not achieved by the sterility itself. Her intention, then, does not have to ex- 
tend to the sterility but may be limited to the mutilation which caused it. 
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Another problem of cooperation in illicit medical practice is taken up 
by John J. Lyneh, S.J.** The problem is put in the form of a question. Can 
a Catholic physician ethically form a partnership with a non-Catholic 
who (1) advocates and performs direct sterilizations; (2) performs thera- 
peutic abortions; (3) dispenses contraceptive devices? Fr. Lynch concludes 
that such partnerships would be morally reprehensible unless possibly 
because of an extraordinary and grave reason. He arrives at this conclusion 
after a discussion of the scandal and cooperation to which such a partner- 
ship would give rise. In the realm of cooperation he finds that such an 
association might readily bring Catholics to the office of the non-Catholic 
doctor, misinterpreting his association with a Catholic doctor as a guarantee 
of the morality of his medical procedures; that the Catholic doctor would 
find it difficult not to refer patients looking for contraceptive information 
to his partner; and that the Catholic doctor would be sharing in the pro- 
ceeds from the illicit practices of the non-Catholic doctor. In the realm of 
scandal he believes that such an association would lead many to believe 
that the Catholic doctor approved of the practices of his non-Catholic 
partner. 

I think everybody would agree with Fr. Lynch that such partnerships 
are morally undesirable. In fact, it is difficult to understand today how an 
association with a man who practices so-called therapeutic abortion can 
be tolerated even on purely medical grounds. My own personal reaction, 
as far as the other illicit practices are concerned, is that the danger of scan- 
dal is the more important consideration. If that could be eliminated, I am 
not sure that the problem of cooperation could not be worked out with a 
sincere non-Catholic who respected the Catholic conscience. 

Should the cancer patient be told? A poll of Philadelphia doctors showed 
that seventy per cent do not tell their patients that they have cancer; 
thirty per cent do.** It is interesting to note that, among the thirty per cent, 
the dermatologists have the highest percentage. This is because cancer of 
the skin is ordinarily curable. Next highest group were the psychiatrists. 
From the moral viewpoint there is no obligation to tell a person he has 
cancer. But there is a moral obligation to advise a person of approaching 
death, if such a warning would be necessary to prevent either material or 
spiritual loss to the patient. 


36 “A Doctor Wants to Know about Medical Partnerships,” Linacre Quarterly, XXI 
(Feb., 1954), 4-11. 

%¢°W. T. Fitts, Jr.. M.D., and J. S. Ravdin, M.D., “What Philadelphia Physicians 
Tell Patients with Cancer,” Journal of the American Medical Association, CLIII (Nov. 7, 
1953), 901-5. For a treatment of this subject from th: moral viewpoint, see Gerald Kelly, 
S.J., Medico-Moral Problems, II (St. Louis: Catholic Hospital Association), 7-9. 
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The moral manuals are usually quite jejune in their treatment of addic- 
tion to drugs. A thorough treatment of the moral aspect of the subject is 
therefore very welcome. Giles Staab, O.F.M.Cap., takes up several practical 
questions dealing with the moral aspects of drug addiction.” It would be 
impossible to do justice to this article in a short space, but a salutary bit of 
pastoral] advice with which Father Staab concludes the article is worth 
quoting: “It may not be out of place to warn the priest confronted with a 
case of drug addiction that his theological studies do not make him com- 
petent in either psychology or psychiatry. His job is to deal with souls 
while being aware of the possibility of pathological conditions. This is 
another opportunity for the priest to appreciate the help of the medical 
profession.” 

This is good sound advice, not only for problems of drug addiction, but 
also for handling other psychological problems. The priest must be able 
to distinguish between a simple moral defect and a psychic defect. His 
studies equip him to deal with the former but not with the latter. Where 
the psychic defect is involved, though he may never abandon a penitent, 
he may have to call for the professional help of a clinical psychologist or 
psychiatrist. Clerical studies as such do not prepare a priest to handle a 
compulsion any more than they prepare him to handle a case of virus 
pneumonia. 

Another article on the subject of drug addiction takes the form of an 
interview with Fr. Lawrence Farrell, chaplain of the California State 
Prison.* He recommends the establishment of legalized public clinics for 
drug addicts. He feels they would go far toward stopping crime by drug 
addicts “who are driven to crime not by the dope but by the need for it.” 
It is the high cost of addiction (as high as $70 a day) that drives addicts 
to crime, even to acting as “pushers” among teenagers. He also argues that 
the percentage of cure of addiction is so low that it is better to provide 
clinics where addicts can get controlled dosages at reasonable prices. He 
claims that many addicts can lead useful lives for many years in such a 
controlled environment. 

If such clinics were set up with a view to curing addicts, they would 
constitute no moral problem. Otherwise, they would have to be regarded 
as a minus malum and judged according to the principles set down for 
advising and cooperating in a minus malum. The chief danger I see in such 


% “Drug Addiction,” American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXX (April, 1954), 238-49. 
88 Ted Le Berthon, “Solving the Narcotics Problem,” Catholic Digest, XVIII (March, 
1954), 120-23; reprinted from Central California Register, Fresno, California, Dec. 25, 1953. 
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a program is that of spreading the disease. I am no advocate of prohibition, 
but I certainly do not feel that we have solved the problem of drink by 
making alcohol easily accessible. Any program providing clinics to dispense 
drugs to addicts would have to carry with it strict guarantees against abuse. 


SACRAMENTS 


If the bishop is not available, pastors have the power to confirm anyone 
within their territory who is in danger of death. Do they have an obligation 
to administer this sacrament? Moralists hold that pastors have an obliga- 
tion to meet any reasonable request for confirmation and that refusal of 
such requests over a long period of time would constitute a serious sin. 
J. McCarthy takes up the case of a pastor who is being subjected to frequent 
calls from a maternity hospital in his parish to administer the sacrament 
of confirmation to dying infants.*® The pastor wonders if he can satisfy his 
obligation by paying one visit a week to the hospitals and ignoring all calls 
in the meanwhile. Fr. McCarthy rightly demands that more attention be 
given to the hospital. The pastor can hardly say that going to the hospital 
more than once a week would involve a serious inconvenience. On the 
other hand, one can understand how a busy pastor might feel that priority 
should be given to more important spiritual needs. 

What about confirming a fetus? A. Bride admits that such confirmation 
might at times be administered both validly and licitly, but he fails to 
show much enthusiasm for confirming a fetus.*® This can easily be under- 
stood. Even in the rare case where a priest would be available before the 
fetus expired, the circumstances are usually such that his presence is in- 
advisable. 

The new Eucharistic legislation continues to occupy the attention of 
moralists and canonists. The Sacred Congregation of Rites issued a decree 
providing for certain changes in the Missal and the Roman Ritual, necessi- 
tated by the new legislation.“' The changes in the Missal reveal nothing of 
importance, but the changes in the Ritual have some significance in the 
dispute regarding the necessity of a personal inconvenience for those in 
special circumstances. The wording of the faculty for the faithful in special 
circumstances follows the wording of the Christus Dominus quite closely, 
but a slight variation removes some of the support from the opinion that 


39 Trish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXXI (March, 1954), 204. 

4 [Ami du clergé, LXIV (March 11, 1954), 154. 

41 “‘Variationes in rubricis Missalis et Ritualis Romani,” June 3, 1953; AAS, XLVI 
(Feb. 16, 1954), 68-71. 
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fulfillment of the objective condition suffices for the use of the dispensa- 
tion (that is, even when there is no personal inconvenience). I do not think 
this opinion has as yet lost its probability, but neither does it have the 
strength it once could claim. No mention is made in the decree of a grave 
inconvenience for priests in special circumstances, an omission which gives 
strength to the opinion that for the priest fulfillment of the objective condi- 
tion suffices. 

A decree of the Holy Office has settled the discussion regarding the abro- 
gation of the fasting regulations for the Easter Vigil.“ The previous legisla- 
tion is no longer in force. If the vigil service falls within the category of an 
evening Mass (before midnight), the provisions of the Christus Dominus 
regarding evening Masses are to be followed. If the Mass is at midnight, 
the norm for fasting contained in cc. 808 and 858, 1, is to be followed, that 
is, the obligation to fast begins at midnight. The decree indicates that the 
new Eucharistic legislation does not apply to midnight Masses. It also 
indicates the mind of the Church that fasting for midnight Masses be 
regulated by the prescriptions in the Code of Canon Law. 

The subject of evening Masses on Sundays and holy days brings up the 
question of obligation. Is one who cannot get to Mass on Sunday morning 
obliged to attend an evening Mass? W. Conway and Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., maintain that he does.“ They do not feel that the dispute about 
the obligation to use a privilege pertains to the present question. The new 
Eucharistic legislation does not confer on the faithful a new right to fulfill 
their Sunday Mass obligation but only a new opportunity. There is no 
question then of a privilege, which always confers a right. And as far as 
opportunity is concerned, the faithful have an obligation to use any con- 
venient opportunity to get to Mass on Sunday, whether in the morning or 
evening. Some might want to dispute this distinction between right and 
opportunity, but it would certainly seem that the whole purpose of evening 


@ The wording of the Christus Dominus reads: “Christifideles . . . qui ob grave incom™ 
modum—hoc est, ob debilitantem laborem ...ad Eucharisticam mensam omnino ieiuni 
adire nequeant ...” (Reprint from AAS, XLV [Jan. 16, 1953], 8). The wording of the 
Ritual reads: “Christifideles . .. qui ob debilitantem laborem.. . Eucharisticam mensam 
omnino ieiuni adire nequeant.” In the wording of the Christus Dominus the fatiguing 
labor, etc., seem to be identified with the serious inconvenience. In the Ritual revision 
no such identification is made and the emphasis seems to be shifted to the word nequeant. 

“ De disciplina ieiunii Eucharistici in celebratione instauratae vigiliae paschalis ser- 
vanda, April 7, 1954; AAS, XLVI (April 12, 1954), 142. 

“ Trish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXXI (March, 1954), 209; American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, CXXXI (July, 1954), 34. Genicot (Clergy Monthly, XVII [1953], 53) and Mahoney 
(Clergy Review, XXXVIII [1953], 358) also maintain the obligation to attend evening 
Mass, though Mahoney allows the other opinion. 
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Mass would be defeated if the very people for whom it was permitted were 
free not to attend. 

The meaning of the term liquores in the new Eucharistic legislation con- 
tinues to be discussed. L. L. McReavy mentions three different norms that 
have been mentioned for determining the meaning of the term: the alco- 
holic content of the beverage, common usage, and the method of production. 
He prefers the distinction based on method of production.*® Liguores are 
the product of distillation; these are forbidden at meals. Alcoholic beverages 
which are the product of fermentation are permitted. This distinction is 
certainly the most reasonable and the easiest to follow. Common usage 
may be a safe norm in such countries as Italy, where wine is practically the 
only alcoholic drink taken with meals, but in England, and more so in this 
country, where individual taste prevails, such a norm would be completely 
ineffective. Moreover, the wording of the Instruction seems to exclude 
liquores even when customary. It seems to me also that the distinction based 
on alcoholic content (less than 20% content would not be considered liquor) 
would cause great confusion, particularly if it were extended to mixed 
drinks. 

The priest saying the evening Mass is not without problems. If a priest 
saying an evening Mass also says a morning Mass, is he allowed to take 
wine in the ablutions after the morning Mass? E. J. Mahoney argues that 
he may.‘® Although the instructions for binating given in the legislation 
allow only water in the ablutions after the first Mass, he feels that this 
supposes a second Mass to be said later in the morning. He bases his posi- 
tive argument on an old directive of the Holy Office which, in his opinion, 
allowed a priest who could take liquids between Masses to take wine in the 
ablutions after the first Mass. He concludes that until there is some authori- 
tative pronouncement to the contrary the priest may take wine in the 
ablutions. It does seem a little incongruous that a priest binating in the 
morning and evening should be allowed to take wine later in the day with 
his meal and forbidden to take it in the ablutions after Mass. But the 
authors who have commented on this point up to now have concluded from 
the specific regulation set down that the priest may not take it. 

Treating the subject of the morning fast, W. Conway takes up the case 
of a person who usually walks to church but sometimes gets a ride.“ May 
such a person take a cup of tea before going to Communion? And if he 


“’ Clergy Review, XX XIX (Apr., 1954), 239. 

“6 Clergy Review, XX XIX (Jan., 1954), 29. 

“ Cf. John C. Ford, New Eucharistic Legislation, p. 110; also Hiirth, Periodica, XLII 
(March 15, 1953), 77. 

8 Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXXI (Jan., 1954), 40. 
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does, must he refuse the ride? He argues that, as long as the person is in 
good faith when he takes the cup of tea, he may do so. This is certainly the 
only reasonable solution to such a problem. A reasonable expectation that 
the conditions will be fulfilled is sufficient to allow one to avail himself of 
the dispensation. To demand any more would only lead to doubts and 
scruples. 

But while an unforseen circumstance will not remove a dispensation 
already qualified for, it will prevent reception of Communion if it shortens 
the one-hour fast prescribed for those in special circumstances. So if one 
had calculated the one hour depending on a sermon which for some reason 
was omitted, he would not be allowed to receive before the hour had elapsed, 
This might mean receiving after Mass, or perhaps waiting for another Mass. 
This is the opinion of E. J. Mahoney, and no moralist or canonist would 
dispute it. The reason for the difference between this case and the previous 
case is that the long journey is a condition for the dispensation; the one- 
hour fast is a condition within the dispensation. It is a condition, moreover, 
which limits the dispensation. The one-hour fast is part of the fasting law 
itself and is to be observed just as strictly as the fast from midnight is to 
be observed by those who are not dispensed. The calculation of this hour 
will always be difficult for the lay person because of the uncertainty re- 
garding the time of Communion. The only practical solution is to leave a 
safe margin. 

For purposes of gastric analysis a patient in a hospital is sometimes asked 
to take a cracker and some water in the morning before X-ray. Gerald 
Kelly, S.J., is asked if this could be considered as medicine.® Since diag- 
nosis is part of medicine, Fr. Kelly feels that the cracker and water are 
being taken for medical purposes and can therefore be considered as medi- 
cine. I think Fr. Kelly would find considerable agreement with this solution 
among moralists. 

The confession of conditionally baptized converts is a recurrent question 
in clerical journals. J. McCarthy explains why the absolution in such cases 
must be conditional." If the first baptism was invalid, the sins confessed, 
being antecedent to the valid baptism, would not be matter for the sacra- 
ment of penance. E. J. Mahoney maintains that such confession is obliga- 
tory in England.™ But it is licit for pastoral purposes to hear the confession 
before the baptism, provided that the absolution is given afterwards. 


* Clergy Review, XX XIX (March, 1954), 172. 

© Hospital Progress, XXXV (April, 1954), 67. 
%\ Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXX (1953), 418. 
® Clergy Review, XX XIX (Jan., 1954), 32. 
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Joseph Marbach cites the opinion of those who hold that such confession 
is not obligatory.™ It is true that the obligation from divine law is disputed, 
but where ecclesiastical law has intervened, as in our own country, there is 
general agreement that such confession is obligatory.™ 

All moralists admit that there are times when the confessor must refuse 
absolution. But good pastoral practice usually recommends that such 
refusals be kept to a minimum. A. Gennaro takes up the case of a woman 
guilty throughout her married life of birth control and abortion.** When 
she reaches the age of fifty and no longer fears pregnancy, she comes back 
to confession. She says that she is sorry for the past. The confessor asks her 
if she is still of the same mind regarding children and, if it were necessary, 
whether she would resort to the same means to avoid them. When 
she answers that she would, he refuses her absolution. Fr. Gennaro takes 
issue with the confessor, not indeed for refusing absolution, but rather for 
inept questioning. Once she said she was sorry, he thinks the confessor, 
rather than question her, should have tried by positive means to improve 
her dispositions. The confessor was certainly premature with his question. 
If, after attempts to improve her dispositions, he was still in doubt, there 
might have been some excuse for such a question, but before such attempts 
the question was certainly out of place. 

Penances given by the priest usually take the form of prayers and, for 
the most part, prayers which the penitent can say without having recourse 
to a prayer book. This custom, while it runs the risk of reducing penances 
to a routine, at least guarantees that the penance will be said and reduces 
forgetting to a minimum. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., discusses the ad- 
visability of giving penances conditioned on a future relapse. He also takes 
up the question of lifetime penances.®* He accepts as licit penances condi- 
tioned on a future relapse. Even if there is no future relapse, the penance 
will be fulfilled in the efforts made to prevent it. Practically, this means 
that the priest is giving an alternate penance. I would have a somewhat 
speculative difficulty with a penance conditioned on a future relapse. It 
might readily be connected in the mind of the penitent with a future sin 
rather than a past sin. 

Fr. Connell admits that lifetime penances would be theoretically licit 
but practically inadvisable because of the danger of forgetting. I might add 


3 Priest, @ (Feb., 1954), 155. 

“Cf. id Kelly, S.J., “Conditionally Rebaptized Converts and Integral Confession,” 
THEOLOGICAL StuprEs, XII (1951) 343-53. 

55 Perfice munus, XXIX (March, 1954), 139. 

56 American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXX (April, 1954), 271. 
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that such penances might accumulate and cause confusion in the mind of 
the penitent. The best principle is to give a penance which can be performed 
before the next confession whenever this is possible. 

A small leaflet entitled, “What a Priest Should Do When Called Suddenly 
to the Dying,” has been published by O. M. Cloran, S.J. The leaflet gives 


in brief form the procedure to be followed in administering the last sacra- | 


ments in various emergencies. An occasional quick review of such a leaflet 
would keep a priest prepared to meet such emergencies. 

In a Motu proprio Pius XII has decreed that the words, contra praescrip- 
tum c. 1063, §1, be struck from c. 2319, §1, 1°. Thus this part of the canon 
now reads: Catholics who marry before a non-Catholic minister incur an 
excommunication Jaiae sententiae reserved to the ordinary. 

This decree puts an end to two disputes that arose over the meaning of 
c. 2319, §1, 1°. Since c. 1063, §1 dealt with marriages between Catholics 
and baptized non-Catholics, some held that only these marriages would 
certainly fall under the penalty. Thus, if two Catholics or a Catholic and 
an infidel were married before a non-Catholic minister, they would not 
clearly incur the excommunication. Also, c. 1063, §1 dealt with a marriage 
before a non-Catholic minister which took place before or after a marriage 
before a Catholic minister. Some argued, therefore, that if a marriage took 
place before a non-Catholic minister but without any Catholic marriage, 
the excommunication would not be incurred. These disputes have now 
been settled. It is clear now that amy attempted marriage by a Catholic 
before a non-Catholic minister is subject to the excommunication of c. 2319, 
§1, 1°. 

It is clear, too, that c. 2319, §1, 1° is coextensive with Decree 127 of the 
Third Council of Baltimore and therefore supplants it. The privilege of 
Regular confessors to absolve from cases reserved by the Code to the ordi- 
nary applies to this excommunication. Those who have faculties from their 
bishop te absolve from censures reserved by the Code to the ordinary may 
also absolve from this excommunication. 


JUSTICE 


J. J. Danagher, C.M., discusses the case of a boy who was taken three or 
four times by his uncle, a railroad brakeman, with him on the train. The 
boy paid no fare. Now, grown to manhood, he wonders if he is obliged to 


* Reprinted from O. M. Cloran, S.J., Previews and Practical Cases (Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1951). 

58 Dec. 25, 1953; AAS, XLVI (March 18, 1954), 88. 

8 Homiletic and Pastoral Review, LIV (Apr., 1954), 642. 
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make restitution. I think everyone would feel almost instinctively that 
there would be no obligation to make restitution in this case. Fr. Danagher 
reaches his solution by applying the conditions required for unjust damage. 
Since the boy was not formally guilty of the loss to the railroad, he con- 
cludes that he is not obliged to make restitution. He supposes, of course, 
that the boy at the time did not think he was doing anything wrong. I would 
certainly agree with Fr. Danagher’s solution, but I would be more inclined 
to look upon the boy as an unjust possessor in good faith. Since the boy did 
get something for nothing, the case does not seem to be one of simple damage. 
But he would not be obliged to make restitution because, when he realized 
his obligation, the free rides were but a distant memory. It may also be, 
of course, that the railroad would be indulgent toward brakemen’s nephews, 
at least post factum. 

The subject of unjust damage is taken up from a more theoretical view- 
point by S. Tumbas.® When dealing with unjust damage, moralists usually 
lay down three conditions which must be fulfilled before one is obliged to 
make restitution. The action from which the damage follows must be stricte 
(against commutative justice), efficaciter, et formaliter injusta. It is with 
the second condition that Fr. Tumbas’ dissertation is concerned. When is 
an action said to be efficaciter unjust? He states that, as long as the action 
has some positive influx, it must be considered efficacious. It does not make 
any difference whether it is classified as a causa per se, a causa per accidens, 
or a condition. Thus, for instance, the man who cuts the thread suspending 
a dagger over another man’s heart effects the man’s death, even though 
cutting the thread would be classified philosophically as a condition. Simi- 
larly, the bombardier who releases his bombs over enemy territory places 
a condition rather than a cause of the resulting damage, but his action 
must certainly be admitted as efficacious. 

But it is not enough that an action be efficacious; it must be foreseen as 
efficacious. How is one going to judge an efficacious action beforehand? 
If an effect follows an action almost universally, there is no difficulty in 
judging such an action to be efficacious. Thus, jumping from a forty-story 
building is certainly efficacious of death. On the other hand, if an effect is 
merely possible, it need not cause concern. The real difficulty arises when 
the effect is probable, that is, somewhere between certain and possible. 
It is here that some authors use the distinction between a causa per se and 
a causa per accidens. Others distinguish between an effect which is intended 
and one which is foreseen. If the effect is intended, there is unjust damage 
and an obligation to make restitution. Fr. Tumbas does not like to see the 


% Periodica, XLII (Sept.—Dec., 1953), 318-61. 
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obligation to make restitution based on intention. He prefers the following 
norm. If the damage is very serious, e.g., loss of life, just the probability 
that it will occur is sufficient to make one responsible. If the damage is less 
serious, e.g., damage to material goods, the probability should be greater. 

Fr. Tumbas has certainly cleared up much confusion regarding the nature 
of the efficacious act. His norm of basing the obligation to make restitution 
on a relationship between the seriousness of the damage and the probability 
that it will occur rather than on the intention of the agent seems more in 
accord with the principles of justice. It is difficult to see how a bad inten- 
tion will make unjust an action which is not unjust. But in practice it will 
still be difficult to determine the obligation to make restitution in such 
cases. 

Determining obligations where commutative justice is involved can offer 
difficulties, but they seem insignificant when compared with the difficulties 
involved in dealing with social or legal justice. If the family wage can be 
established in commutative justice, it will still be a problem, but not quite 
as elusive as a social-justice obligation. Paul Crane, S.J., argues that the 
mind of the Popes is that commutative justice obliges employers to pay 
a family wage." But if the economic condition of a country is such that em- 
ployers cannot pay this wage, social justice demands that sufficient reform 
be brought about to make it possible. 

Fr. Crane is not alone in his interpretation of the mind of the recent 
Pontiffs on the family wage. It is the more common opinion among moralists 
also that the family wage is based on commutative justice. It is a regrettable 
fact that our own economy does not take the family into consideration in 
determining a man’s wages. This does not mean, of course, that wages paid 
in our economy are necessarily unjust. In many cases they undoubtedly 
cover the needs of the workingman’s family, but this is coincidental rather 
than intentional. Whether it will be possible to rebuild our economy around 
the concept of the family living wage may be debatable. At any rate, Francis 
J. Corley, S.J., suggests family allowances as a remedy for the situation. 
If social justice cannot achieve a situation in which employers can and do 
pay a family living wage, it would seem that the next best approach is to 
supplement the wages that are actually paid to the point where they will 
be adequate for the individual family. 

Does the laborer have a right to a share in management? If so, how far 
does it extend? This question of cogestion or codetermination has been 
much discussed since the end of World War II. Pius XI in Quadragesimo 

*! Christus Rex, VIII (April, 1954), 131-37. 

“Why Federal Family Allowances?”, Social Order, IV (June, 1954), 249-56. 
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anno, while maintaining the liceity of the simple wage contract, had recom- 
mended that it be modified somewhat by the partnership contract. This 
would allow workers to participate in ownership or management, or share 
in the profits of the enterprise. But this was just a recommendation; nothing 
was said of right or obligation. Certain private groups, however, began to 
speak of a right to a share in management. Pius XII in an Allocution denied 
the right to economic joint-management and put it beyond the recom- 
mendations of Pius XI.* Over the last few years there has been considerable 
discussion of this statement of Pius XII. Gustav Gundlach throws con- 
siderable light on the meaning of the Pope’s statement.™ 

According to Fr. Gundlach, Pius XII had no intention of rejecting the 
idea of cogestion. He actually made his own the words of Pius XI, recom- 
mending that the work contract be modified. Such modification would be 
impossible without some form of cogestion. What he did was to set a limit 
to the extent of cogestion. Cogestion could never be total, that is, it could 
never be extended to the point where workers would have complete juridical 
equality with the owners or their representatives. 

Those who argued to a right to total cogestion derived their arguments 
from a presumption regarding the nature of the individual enterprise or a 
misunderstanding regarding the wage contract. Some argued that the 
individual enterprise was governed by the same principles as a public so- 
ciety, that is, by legal and distributive justice. This would put all the 
members of that society on the same juridical level and would give all an 
equal right to management. Others argued that a right of codetermination 
was necessary to keep the wage contract just. In the simple wage contract 
the employer alone is the subject, the laborer being reduced to the status 
of a mere object of the contract. 

The Holy Father refuted both of these arguments. Neither the nature of 
the private enterprise (which is regulated by private contract) nor the 
nature of the wage contract demands total cogestion. But between total 
cogestion and the simple wage contract there is a vast area open to the 
working man in which he can share in management. What must be safe- 
guarded is the right of private property. Total cogestion would give the 
worker (qua worker) as much right as the owner and would put the non- 
owner on the same level as the owner, thus destroying the right of property. 
But as long as ownership and the rights of ownership are safeguarded, there 
is nothing wrong with cogestion. Fr. Gundlach feels that it may even extend 
to economic matters, provided they are of very great importance. It might 


June 3, 1950; see Catholic Mind, XLVIII (1950), 508. 
“ Periodica, XLIII (March 15, 1954), 25-31. 
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also include the right of referring decisions to an arbitrator, to be viewed 
from the aspect of the total economy. 

Briefly, then, it would seem that the mind of the Holy See on employer- 
employee relationships is as follows. The simple wage contract is licit. In 
present-day conditions, however, it is advisable that it include some share 
in management.® Total cogestion is illicit. 

Codetermination has been a fact in Germany since 1951. Originally 
limited to the coal and steel industries, it was extended by the new plant- 
constitution law of 1952 to nearly all German industrial workers. The new 
law is more in accord with papal directives. More representation is given 
to workers in plants and less to union representatives. Also, the employee 
representation on the board of directors has been reduced to one-third, 
thus giving the owners effective control in economic matters. 

Up to the present, American labor has not been actively interested in a 
share in management. George Meany, president of the AFL, wrote to this 
effect to the president of the German Trade Union, though at the same time 
he gave his support to the German movement.” American labor has even 
shown a certain hesitancy and suspicion toward profit-sharing movements.* 
The labor union movement in this country is inclined to resort solely to 
collective bargaining as a means of procuring the interests of labor. The 
more intimately the laborer becomes involved in the company and its 
affairs, the less interested he is liable to be in labor and its interests. Fr. 
Nell-Breuning has caused considerable consternation among German labor 
leaders by presenting them with exactly this problem.” The day may come 
when union demands for wage increases will be turned down by union men 
representing labor on the board of directors. 

As a final contribution on the subject of justice, we can mention an 
article by Michael Fabregas, S.J., on the common good.” He bases his 
concept of the common good on the pronouncements of the recent Pontiffs. 


*’ Though neither the nature of the private enterprise nor the nature of the wage con- 
tract demands a share in management for the laborer, the common good might make such 
a demand. If a law were passed stipulating a share in management for labor, such a share 
would be an obligatory part of the wage contract. Cf. V. Vangheluwe, “De opificum iure 
consortii in lucris atque in curatione suscepti negotii,” Collationes Brugenses, XLVI 
(1950), 365-80. 

* Cf. E. A. Kurth, “Peace in Codetermination?”, Social Order, IV (Jan., 1954), 19-28. 

© Cf. E. A. Kurth, “Codetermination in West Germany,” Review of Social Economy, 
XI (March, 1953), 54, note 2. 

*8 Cf. James A. O’Brien, S.J., “Profit Sharing and Organized Labor,” Social Order, 
IV (March, 1954), 111-15. 

* Cf. Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., “Germany’s DGB,” Social Order, IV (June, 1954), 259. 

% Periodica, XLII (Sept. 15-Dec. 15, 1953), 246-62. 
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The common good must be distinguished from common goods. More goods 
are common in the communist state than anywhere else, but no one in his 
right mind would consider such a state a paradise of the common good. 
Fr. Fabregas defines the common good as the complexus of all the goods 
and advantages which citizens really possess precisely as citizens and which 
endow them with the capacity for the development and exercise of their 
faculties. 


CHASTITY AND MARRIAGE 


It was undoubtedly a desire to promote the virtue most often associated 
with the name of Mary that the Holy Father wrote his Encyclical on Holy 
Virginity during the Marian Year.” On the negative side he was prompted 
by certain errors on the subject of sex and marriage that have recently 
gained some acceptance. These errors fall under two headings: exaggeration 
of the sex instinct; exaggeration of the role of marriage in personal develop- 
ment. The importance of the sex instinct has been exaggerated in various 
degrees, even to the point of pansexualism, but in general the conclusion 
drawn from these exaggerations is that chastity is impossible or at least 
bad for mental health.” Marriage is said to be essential to personal develop- 
ment. There is a completion of personality in marriage and, specifically, in 
marriage relations which is otherwise unattainable.” The Holy Father 
condemns both these errors and upholds virginity as a Christian virtue. 

But virginity is not a Christian virtue unless one embraces it for the 
Kingdom of Christ. To embrace a life of chastity out of exaggerated self- 
interest or a desire to shun the burdens of married life or pride is not to 
embrace the Christian virtue. To be a Christian virtue, chastity must be 
properly motivated. But if properly motivated, the life of chastity is a 
higher calling than the married state. The Holy Father reprehends those 
who discourage youth from following this vocation, arguing that a holy 
life in the world is more effective than the isolated sanctity of celibates. 
The sanctity of celibates is not sterile but productive of countless works of 
charity that would otherwise have been left undone. 


" De sacra virginitate, March 25, 1954; AAS, XLVI (May 16, 1954), 161-91; translated 
in The Pope Speaks, I (Second Quarter, 1954), 101-23. 

7 A very impressive array of medical and psychiatric testimony that chastity is not 
detrimental to mental health has been gathered by Luigi Scremin; cf. JI visio solitario 
(Milan: Istituto di propaganda libreria), Appendice V, pp. 138-51. 

% This error has its origin in the marriage theories of Herbert Doms, Sinn und Zweck 
der Ehe (Breslau, 1935), and more explicitly of Bernardine Krempel, Die Zweckfrage der 
Ehe in neuer Beleuchtung (Einsiedeln, Zurich, 1941). See Periodica, XXXTII (1944), “De 
finibus matrimonii, Annotationes,” pp. 221-22. 
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But a life of perpetual chastity is not necessary for perfection. In fact, 
for many it might be an obstacle. Such an obligation should not be assumed 
by those who from experience know that they are weak. The Holy Father 
urges priests who are dealing with candidates for the priesthood or religious 
life to weigh carefully their suitability and, if they have serious doubts, 
especially by reason of the candidate’s past experience with chastity, to 
use their authority to get them to give up this vocation. Melius est nubere 
quam uri. 

This warning is certainly of greatest importance. The desire for the priest- 
hood or the religious life is not enough. It must be accompanied by experi- 
ential knowledge of one’s capacity for perfect chastity. The priesthood 
or the religious life is not the place to acquire the capacity for chastity. 
It would be a serious mistake, for instance, to send a youngster to the no- 
vitiate to cure a habit of impurity. Even if such a cure did occur, it would 
not guarantee the capacity of such an individual to lead a chaste life in a 
normal religious or clerical environment. A novitiate cure will not long 
survive the novitiate. 

The Pope goes on to say that chastity can be perfectly observed. God will 
give this grace to those who have vowed chastity at the invitation of Christ. 
No one can say, then, that he cannot observe the vow perfectly. The En- 
cyclical continues with a treatment of ways and means to protect and 
foster the virtue of chastity, chief of which is devotion to the Virgin Mother 
of God. 

The Holy Father was speaking of chastity as a vocation. It would be a 
mistake, though, to think of the virtue of chastity in this connection only. 
Chastity also has its place in marriage. But there are those who think that 
too much is said about chastity in married life and not enough about love. 
E. Ranwez discusses a desire expressed by some that moral treatises on 
marriage shift their emphasis from chastity to mutual love.“ Fr. Ranwez 
admits that the emphasis in moral treatises has been on chastity and the 
obligations it imposes on married couples. He ascribes this rightly to the 
fact that these treatises are written for the most part by confessors and for 
the benefit of confessors and spiritual directors. Had they been written by 
lay people, the aspect of mutual love would have received more attention. 
Actually, treatises written by lay people in recent years have been a little 
unbalanced in this respect, though they have enriched the literature on the 
subject of marriage by stressing the need for the complete gift of self and 
castigating the egoism which prevails in many marriages. 


% “Morale conjugale,” Revue diocésaine de Namur, VIII (July-Nov., 1953), 288-97. 
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Fr. Ranwez argues correctly that there is no real conflict between chastity 
and charity in marriage. Certainly charity ranks higher in the order of 
virtue, but one must be careful to distinguish between charity and disordered 
love. It is the latter that conflicts with chastity. Genuine charity will look 
for no expression outside the limits of marital chastity, as defined by the 
goal of marriage. 

Moralists, in their efforts to establish the primary obligations of mar- 
riage, have perhaps neglected the concept of mutual love. For instance, 
moral treatises will refer to the marriage act as the debitum. This is cer- 
tainly a fundamental concept in marriage, but if the attitude of married 
couples in their relations with each other never rises above the level of 
justice, marriage will not be the unitive force it is meant to be. On the other 
hand, one can exaggerate the importance of marital relations as an expres- 
sion of love. The marital act is sometimes referred to as the greatest ex- 
pression of human love. This is an exaggeration. Abstinence may be a far 
greater expression of love between husband and wife. To insist on the 
marital act as the supreme expression of human love is to create an arti- 
ficial dilemma for those who, for one reason or another, must abstain. 

An apparent solution of the conflict between mutual love and chastity 
is offered by contraceptive intercourse. The pastoral handling of such 
cases is admittedly difficult. The strength of the purpose of amendment is 
often in question. J. J. Danagher, C.M.., is asked if a promise to try is suffi- 
cient evidence of a purpose of amendment. In answering the question he 
discusses two cases.’® If the penitent were using contraceptives, he would 
not accept the promise to try unless it included the promise to get rid of 
the instruments. If the penitent refused to get rid of the instruments, the 
promise to try could hardly be accepted as sincere. But what if a couple 
who do not intend to perform the marriage act continue love-making, even 
knowingly, to the point of complete satisfaction? Would a promise to try 
to control themselves be sufficient for absolution? In this case Fr. Danagher 
would accept the promise to try, but if it were repeated without fruit, he 
would eventually have to refuse absolution. This is certainly good pastoral 
advice and I think all confessors would agree with it. 

While it has condemned artificial birth control, the Holy See has ex- 
plicitly stated that a serious reason will justify the practice of periodic 
continence or rhythm, as it is ordinarily called. The question arises: how 
long may one practice rhythm? Noldin did not think that a sufficient reason 
could be found for practicing rhythm for a lifetime. E. J. Mahoney rightly 


75 Homiletic and Pastoral Review, LIV (Nov., 1953), 171. 
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maintains that this opinion is no longer tenable.’* The Pope explicitly stated 
in his talk to the Italian midwives that reasons for practicing rhythm might 
possibly last for the whole time of marriage. 

A serious reason will justify the practice of rhythm, but will the reason 
for avoiding children ever become so serious that it will impose an obliga- 
tion to practice rhythm or even total abstinence? The Austrian Bishops’ 
Conference has issued an instruction on the use and abuse of marriage. In 
the instruction a statement is made which seems to indicate an obligation 
to practice total abstinence when a pregnancy would mean proximate danger 
of death for the woman.” Father Josef Muller, S.J., in commenting on this 
statement, cites a passage from the Pope’s talk to the Italian midwives in 
support of such an obligation.”* The passage reads as follows: “‘God does 
not oblige people to do the impossible. But God obliges people to abstain 
if their union cannot be fulfilled according to the laws of nature. Therefore, 
in this case abstinence is possible.’ 

This passage, if taken apart from the context, seems to indicate an obliga- 
tion to abstain from intercourse in a case where pregnancy would be dan- 
gerous. But I do not think that the context makes this interpretation 
necessary. The Holy Father, throughout this section, is dealing with argu- 
ments for the use of contraceptives. The argument can be put briefly as 
follows. If another pregnancy would endanger the life of the mother, the 
choice is between total abstinence and contraception. But total abstinence 
is impossible. Therefore, contraception is licit. The choice with which the 
Holy Father was dealing, then, was not the choice between abstaining and 
not abstaining but between abstaining and practicing contraception. It is 
in this sense that the Pope says abstinence is obligatory; that is, when the 
choice is between contraception and abstinence, one may not choose con- 
traception. 

Moralists do maintain that, when marital relations involve a proximate 
danger of death, it would be wrong to engage in them. But they have always 
been reluctant to admit a dangerous pregnancy as a case in point, both 
because of the uncertainty of the pregnancy and the uncertainty of the 


18 Clergy Review, XX XIX (Jan., 1954), 34. 

7 “Der Vorsatz muss gehen entweder auf den naturgemiissen Gebrauch der Ehe (also 
objektiv auf das Kind) oder auf die periodische Enthaltsamkeit (Zeitwahl nach Knaus- 
Ogino) oder auf die volle Enthaltsamkeit. Letztere ist unter Umstanden Pflicht, wenn 
z. B. eine Schwangerschaft fiir die Frau eine unmittelbare Lebensgefahr bedeuten wiirde” 
(De usu et abusu matrimonii (Innsbruck: Felizian Rauch, 1954], p. 12, no. 11). 

78 Tbid., p. 57. 

% Translation taken from Moral Questions Affecting Married Life (Washington, D. C.: 
N.C.W.C.), p. 16. 
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danger. Conception, first of all, would be very uncertain, especially if some 
effort were made to avoid the fertile period. Moreover, doctors have erred 
so often in predicting dangerous pregnancies that such predictions can 
hardly be taken as a foundation for an obligation. Finally, even if there were 
certainty, it seems*to me that abstinence over a long period of time would 
have to be considered an extraordinary means of preserving life. 

Certainly a confessor should counsel abstinence in such cases. It would 
be a mistake for a confessor to urge a couple to go ahead with normal mar- 
ried life and trust to Divine Providence. The prudent confessor will let such 
a decision rest with the married parties themselves. He may certainly 
acquaint them with the facts regarding dangerous pregnancies, the tendency 
of doctors to exaggerate the danger, etc., but he should not try to influence 
their decision where it would involve risk. Such decisions should be left to 
their own free wills. 

J. Geraud touches a somewhat related problem in dealing with the case 
of a woman who already has undergone three Caesarean sections.®® If the 
need for such deliveries results from some congenital defect or from a small 
pelvis, what attitude should be taken toward having children? He proceeds 
rather cautiously in answering this question but seems to feel that such a 
defect or condition is a manifestation of the will of God. The Christian ideal 
in marriage is not to have as many children as possible but to have them 
intelligently and according to Christian indications. A married couple in 
such circumstances would do well to live in conjugal chastity over long 
periods of time, orienting their love toward God and neighbor. Fr. Geraud 
recommends that education to this type of chastity should begin even before 
marriage. 

Whatever may be said for Fr. Geraud’s recommendation, there does seem 
to be a tendency to idealize the large family and present it as the ideal 
Christian family, precisely by reason of its size. The large family is certainly 
convincing evidence of a healthy Christian attitude toward contraception. 
But it may also indicate a very un-Christian lack of control. It may be that 
in our opposition to contraception we have developed a prejudice against 
the small family. As a result, we have overlooked the possibilities of chastity 
in marital life. It would be a mistake to confuse the vocation of married 
people with that of those dedicated to chastity. On the other hand, chastity 
does not cease to be a virtue after marriage. Properly motivated chastity 
can be just as virtuous in married life as outside of it. I can see nothing 
wrong, for instance, in married couples choosing continence over prolonged 
periods of time in preference to a large family. Such a choice, of course, 


© L’Ami-du clergé, LIV (Feb. 23, 1954), 126. 
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would have to be properly motivated in order to be virtuous and would 
have to be the result of mutual consent. 

The Rh factor is frequently discussed in connection with marriage. The 
problem arises only when an Rh-negative woman is matched with an Rh- 
positive man. In discussing the problem, Dr. Jean Hartemann and Péte 
Frison ask whether marriage between such couples should be discouraged." 
They conclude that the incidence of hemolytic disease in children resulting 
from such a union is so low that a policy of discouragement would prevent 
many from getting married without reason. Moreover, if measures were 
taken to match Rh-negatives, the next generation would see an increase in 
the Rh-negative population, with a consequent extension of the problem. 

It would be difficult to determine who are more deserving of sympathy, 
those who should not have children or those who cannot. Infertility clinics 
give some hope to the sterile. It is estimated that at least one out of six 
cases of sterility can be helped. Unfortunately, many of these clinics are 
under the auspices of the Planned Parenthood Association, an unhealthy 
environment for Catholic married couples. It is heartening, then, to see 
Catholic doctors interested in the problem. The Linacre Quarterly presents 
a symposium on infertility and the operation of a clinic to correct it.” In 
an introductory article J. J. Carty, M.D., makes the following statement: 
“We feel that an infertility clinic is a most valuable adjunct to a Catholic 
hospital....In addition, and of even greater importance, it provides 
Catholic patients with the assurance that their infertility problems will be 
diagnosed and, if possible, remedied in strict accordance with the principles 
of sound morality.” 

Every moralist knows how frequently moral problems connected with 
sterility and its cure can occur. If more Catholic hospitals operated infer- 
tility clinics, the problem of dealing with urologists who are either ignorant 
of, or else ignore, the moral principles governing their practice would be 
largely solved. The symposium takes up various aspects, physical, psychic, 
clinical, etc., of infertility and its cure. John J. Lynch, S.J., gives an excel- 
lent summary of the moral principles involved in dealing with sterility. 

Artificial insemination is sometimes resorted to as a solution for infer- 
tility problems. P. Anciaux gives expression to the Church’s opposition to 
all types of insemination achieved independently of marital union.“ This 
includes not only extra-marital insemination but also extracoital insemina- 


%! Cahiers Laémnec, XIII (no. 4, 1953), 34-43. 

“Plan for Parenthood Symposium,” Linacre Quarterly, XXI (May, 1954), 36-63. 
% Tbid., p. 39. 

“ Collectanea Mechlinensia, XX XVIII (1953), 341. 
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tion. All conjugal life looks to the double end of marriage. To dissociate 
these ends is wrong. Thus, to promote love independently of procreation or 
to promote procreation independently of love is wrong. Someone has neatly 
epitomized the attitude of the Church as follows: nulla copula sine prole; 
nulla proles sine copula. 

The Church’s attitude toward artificial insemination is a clear response 
to those who claim that she neglects the personal aspects of marriage. She 
insists that procreation be carried on at a personal level and that children 
should come into the world as the fruit of an expression of love between two 
human beings. Procreation carried on at the biological level is not sufficient 
to achieve the goal of marriage. 

Cahiers Laénnec devotes a whole issue to the subject of feminine frigidity. 
A brief article from the gynecological viewpoint is no more than introductory 
to the main article, which treats the subject from the psychological view- 
point. Frigidity is admittedly a psychological rather than a physiological 
problem. The only function of the gynecologist is to assure the patient that 
the genital organs are perfectly normal. Such is the opinion of Dr. Michel 
Chartier.®* 

Dr. Eck, treating the subject from the psychological viewpoint, makes 
some excellent and very helpful observations.** First of all, he feels that 
ordinary counseling will suffice to cure most cases, and usually it is the 
husband who needs the counseling. In some cases, though, frigidity may 
be the result of education. An unhealthy moral training in sex may be 
responsible for frigidity. Curiously enough, he has found such training not 
only in Catholic homes but also in Protestant, Jewish, and even atheistic 
environments. 

He complains that women are usually well prepared to fulfill the role of 
mother but poorly prepared to fulfill the role of wife. But he does not think 
that the solution to this problem will be found in instruction. The most 
important element is a home where father and mother are manifestly leading 
a happy married life. For a daughter, the best preparation is the example of 
a mother happy in the role of wife. Frigid mothers breed frigid daughters. 

Unfortunately, not everything Dr. Eck says is equally commendable or 
verifiable. For instance, in noting the difference between boys and girls 
regarding experiential knowledge of sex previous to marriage, he makes the 
statement that 95% of boys have experienced voluntary masturbation and 
the other 5% are to be suspected of abnormality rather than virtue. In his 


85 “Te point de vue de gynecologue devant la frigidité,” Cahiers Laennec, XIII (no. 
4, 1953), 6-8. 
86 “Ta frigidité,” pp. 9-33. 
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opinion a boy who has never known masturbation is suspect of troubles of 
affective or emotional development.” 

Just how much confidence can be placed in statistics on solitary sin isa 
matter of debate. The elements of religion, locality, education, etc., enter 
into this problem so intimately that, unless one knows the background of 
the sample used, it would be a mistake to draw any conclusions or general- 
izations from the statistics. But even if it be admitted that a high percentage 
of adolescent boys have experienced voluntary masturbation, it does not 
follow that masturbation is an indication of psychic health, so that its 
absence must be taken as a sign of psychic troubles. The incidence of the 
common cold is undoubtedly very high, but this does not lead people to 
suspect the health of those who do not catch colds. It may be true that the 
type of adolescent who needs psychiatric help is suspect if he has had no 
previous experience with masturbation. But to make a general statement 
that all success in dealing with sex is suspect is to reveal a rather cynical 
outlook on the virtue of chastity. The adolescent who is fighting the battle 
against such temptations will not get much support from the thought that 
victory probably means abnormality. 


West Baden College Joun R. Connery, S.J. 


© Ibid., p. 10. 
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NOTE 
UGARITIC DRKT AND BIBLICAL DEREK 


Ugaritic drkt (darkatu), “dominion, might,” ' was the occasion for P. No- 
ber’s application of this sense to derek in Ps 110:7, where in place of the 
Masoretic vocalization he read manhtl b*derek yStih@ and translated dis- 
tributorem dominii constituet eum.? Four years earlier, in his article on the 
Balaam Oracles, Prof. Albright had suggested that in Num 24:17 the text 
should be vocalized w*ddr*k@ kék*bé-m ya‘*qdb, “‘when the stars of Jacob 
shall prevail.’ The verb daér*ka, “prevail,” he related to Ugaritic darkatu, 
“dominion.” The arguments set forth in both these studies are of consider- 
able cogency and lead one to suspect that there are other biblical texts where 
derek, now unsatisfactorily rendered “way” or emended, will yield good sense 
if understood as “dominion, might.” 

At the end of their analysis of derek, Koehler-Baumgartner in their Lexi- 
con in Veteris Testamenti libros list a number of texts where in their opinion, 
which in turn is the opinion of the majority of modern textual critics, Maso- 
retic derek should be emended to provide a contextually more appropriate 
meaning. Among the texts doomed to emendation are Hos 10:13, Jer 3:13, 
and Prov 31:3. Since, however, the number of biblical texts which has been 
elucidated by the careful employment of the Ugaritic data is daily becoming 
more impressive, it would be the part of sound methodology to apply the 
meaning of darkatu to these presently difficult passages, with the hope of 
arriving at satisfactory translations. The results which emerge from such 
a confrontation merit some consideration. 

Since the third century B.C., translators have recognized that the paral- 
lelism in Hos 10:13 makes it impossible to accept the reading dark*kd, 


Eprtor’s Notre.—This paper was read at the annual convention of the Society for 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, December 30, 1953. 

1 See C. Brockelmann, “Zur Syntax der Sprache von Ugarit,” Orientalia, X (1941), 227. 

2“De torrente in via bibet,” Verbum Domini, XXVI (1948), 351-53. It is surprising 
that Msgr. E. Kissane, in his article, “The Interpretation of Psalm 110,” Irish Theological 
Quarterly, XXI (1954), 103-14, makes no reference to Nober’s suggestion. Kissane’s 
textual treatment of verse 7 could have benefited from a consultation of Nober’s article. 

“The Oracles of Balaam,” Journal of Biblical Literature, LXIII (1944), 219, 225. 
The writer wishes to express his gratitude to Profs. A. Leo Oppenheim and Julius Lewy, 
who called his attention to the fact that Accadian durgu in a text published by Theo 
Bauer (Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, NF, VIII [1941], 167) means something like “fortress, 
stronghold.” Bauer translated durgu by Kern. See also Das Inschriftenwerk Assurbanipals, 
II, 22, by Theo Bauer. 
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“your way,” and that an emendation to rikb‘kd, “your chariots,” was in- 
escapabie. Such was the judgment of the Jewish translators of the Septua- 
gint; such the conclusion of Canon Osty in Lea sainte Bible de Jérusalem 
(1952) and of the Revised Standard Version (1952). The verse in question 
reads kt bajahid b’dark*ka b*rdb gibbérékd, “for you trusted in your own 
might, in the multitude of your warriors.” First it should be noted that the 
expression bd{ah b*derek understood as “he trusted in his own way”’ is unique 
and rightly rejected by most commentators, whereas there are numerous 
cases of such phrases as habbdj*him ‘al hélam, “those who trust in their own 
power” (Ps 49:7), habbdt*ha b*’osrdtehd, “she who trusts in her treasures” 
(Jer 49:4), wayyib{ah b*rdb ‘oSré, “‘and he trusted in the mass of his wealth” 
(Ps 52:9). From the parallelism in the verse and the analogy of the phrases 
cited, it becomes clear that dark*kd may well be taken in the Ugaritic sense 
of “might” or “resources.” 

Secondly, in discussing this text, W. R. Harper appropriately cited Isa 
2:7 as a parallel passage, for in this verse Isaiah draws a picture of Juda’s 
affluence and military prowess, which picture seems to be a fuller represen- 
tation of Hosea’s brief sketch of the wealth and military might that were 
Northern Israel’s.‘ Isa 2:7 reads thus: 


wattimmalé’ ’arsé kesep w*zdhdb w*’én géseh I*' osrdtaw 

wattimmdlé’ ‘arsé stsimw*’én géseh l*mark*botaw 

Their land is filled with silver and gold, and there is no end to their 
treasures. 

Their land is filied with horses, and there is no end to their chariots. 


The first half of the verse seems to be a more ample illustration of what is 
contained in Hosea’s one word dark*kd, “your might,” while the latter half 
sets forth in greater detail rdb gibbérékd, “the multitude of your warriors.” 

Another text which many commentators do not hesitate to emend is Jer 
3:13: watt*pazz*rt ’et d*rdkayik lazzdrim tahat kol ‘es ra‘“¢ndn, “and you squan- 
dered your substance on strangers under every green tree.”’ Here d*rdkayik is 
usually emended to dédayik, “‘your love” (since Cornill), or to birkayik, 
“your knees.’’® The reason for altering the text was provided by verse 6, 


4 Amos and Hosea (ICC; N. Y., 1910), pp. 356-57. 

5 For another exmple of Hosea’s condensed style, see J. Skinner, Prophecy and Religion 
(reprinted 1953), p. 179, where the highly compact teaching of Hos 6:6 is compared with 
the fuller declamation of Isa 1:11-15. 

* Among recent commentators on Jeremiah, Wilhelm Rudolph, Jeremia (Handbuch 
zum Alten Testament; Tiibingen, 1947), p. 22. Of course, the expression “to squander 
one’s substance” reminds one of the Prodigal Son (Luke 15:13). 
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of which verse 13 is merely a repetition. Cornill’s emendation unquestion- 
ably produced the meaning desiderated by the context, but now it is pos- 
sible to achieve the same effect without sacrificing the Masoretic text. 

By recognizing the new semantic possibilities of derek, it becomes easier 
to get some sense out of the highly enigmatic warning given in Prov 31:3: 
‘al tittén lannaSim hélekaé td*rakékad lamhét m‘lékin. In this verse d*radkékd is 
eitheremended to y*rdkékd, “‘your loins,” or to /*bab*kd, “your heart,” but 
those who retain the Masoretic reading generally end up with a translation 
similar to that of the Revised Standard Version: “Give not your strength to 
women, your ways to those who destroy kings.” The rendition of the second 
colon appears to be unmeaning, and is justifiably rejected by those who resort 
to emendation. But the close parallelism with hélekd, ‘your strength,” and 
the Vulgate’s translation of d*rdkékd as divitias, “riches” (ne dederis mulier- 
ibus substantiam tuam, et divitias tuas ad delendos reges), lead one to surmise 
that d‘rakékd could also carry some of the ideas that are found in heyil, 
namely, “strength, power, substance.” 

This clue, however, does not suffice to extract an adequate meaning from 
the second half of the verse; hence it becomes necessary to turn to the Phoe- 
nician inscriptions to explain the mysterious word Jamhét. In Phoenician 
is found the compound preposition /mht, which, as the context demands, 
signifies ‘‘in full measure, sterling.’” In the light of these extra-biblical aids, 
it is possible to suggest the following tentative translation for Prov 31:3: 
“Give not your strength to women, nor your substance in the full measure 
of kings.’ 

Among modern commentators on the Psalms, Baethgen was the first to 
perceive that darké yhwh in Ps 138:5 was best rendered by das Walten Jah- 
ves, “the dominion of the Lord,” while the exegesis of the phrase by Gunkel 
and Kittel shows that they understood it in the manner of Baethgen.* The 


7Cf. M. Lidzbarski, Handbuch der Nordsemitischen Epigraphik (Weimar, 1898), p. 
303; G. A. Cooke, A Text-Book of North-Semitic Inscriptions (Oxford, 1903), pp. 94, 97. 
Hoffmann, cited by Cooke, derives the nominal element in /mht from the root mhy, “‘to 
wipe off,” and supposes that it was used in the first place of corn-measures, “to wipe off 
into the corn-measure,” i.e., “to fill up to full weight.” This semantic transition is some- 
what too tortuous to be convincing. A more probable etymology is supplied by Arabic 
mhh, “to be full of marrow,” and Hebrew-Phoenician mhh, “‘to be fat.” 

8 Prof. Albright prefers to explain the consonants /mht as related to the Egyptian word 
mh3t, which means “scales,” Hebrew méznayim. In either case the import of d*rdkékd 
would remain the same, for Albright would render it, “give not your resources to the 
chancery of kings.” 

® Die Psalmen (Handkommentar zum Alten Testament; Gottingen, 1892), p. 417. 
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soundness of their interpretation is now made evident by the fact that derek 
can specifically denote “dominion, power.” 


yédaka yhwh kol malké ‘ares kt Sim 0 ’imré pied w*yaStra b*darké yhwh 
kt gddél k*béd yhwh 

All the kingdoms of the earth shall thank you, O Lord, for they have 
heard the words of your mouth. 

And they shall sing of the dominion of the Lord, for great is the glory 
of the Lord. 


Although the syntax of the phrase ydSir@ b*darké is unique and has caused 
difficulty for translators since Septuagintal times,’ there are similar sen- 
timents expressed in Pss 21:14 and 59:17. 


21:14 rama yhwh b“uzzeké nadir tin*zamm'ré g*bttrateka 
Arise, O Lord, in your strength, that we may sing and praise your 
power. 
59:17 wa’*nt 'aSir ‘uzzekd 
And I will sing of your might. 


Another advance which can be made in the more exact understanding of 
Ps 138:4 is that malké (vocalize molké) ’dres should be translated “kingdoms 
of the earth.” This opinion is favored by the parallelism in Ugaritic between 
mlk and drki (49:V:6; 68:10), and by H. L. Ginsberg’s observation that in 
the Aramaic letter of King Adon, dating from about 600 B.C., mr’ mlkn sig- 
nifies “Lord of kingdoms,” not “Lord of kings.” " There is also ample bib- 
lical evidence for this view. Thus the balance with géyim, “nations,” in Isa 
60:3 and 62:2 indicates that “kingdoms” is the more desirable translation 
of m‘lakim, while anatomical considerations make it imperative that it be 
so understood in Isa 60:16: w*ydnagt h*leb géyim w*Sdd m‘laktm tindqt, “and 
you shall suck the milk of nations, the breast of kingdoms shall you suck.” ® 

In conclusion, how are we to explain this retention of an uncommon 
meaning by a very common word? Evidently, the two meanings of the word 
had been conflated and the authors no longer had a clear notion of the con- 
notations of the word they were using. That is to say, they may have fol- 
lowed older prototypes adapted to their purposes, and the original meaning 


1 The Authorized Version rendered the verse: Yea, they shall sing in the ways of the 
Lord, while the Revised Version has: Yea, they shall sing of the ways of the Lord. 

u “An Aramaic Contemporary of the Lachish Letters,” Bulletin of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, 111 (Oct., 1948), 25, n. 5; see also Journ. of Bibl. Lit., LXIII (1944), 
218, n. 70. 

2 The translators of the Septuagint toned down the harshness of the Hebrew phrase 
by rendering it plouton basiledn phagesai, “the wealth of kings shall you consume.” 
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had become somewhat weakened. This weakening appears most clearly in 
Ps 138:5, where Baethgen saw that darké yhwh, “the ways of God,” should 
be taken as the providential ways of God, i.e., his dominion over the whole 
earth.” 
MitcHELL J. Danoop, S.J. 
Weston College 


18 According to the study of Leo Hayman, “A Note on I Kings 18:27,” Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies, X (1951), 57-58, derek in the verse studied signifies “the treading of 
grapes,” not “way.” This seems to be another instance of an uncommon meaning for a 
very common word. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


VOCABULAIRE BIBLIQUE. Edited by Jean-Jacques von Allmen. Neuchatel: 
Delachaux & Niestlé S.A., 1954. Pp. 314. 17 fr.s. 

The year 1943 saw the publication of the first Cahiers théologiques from 
the publishing house of Delachaux and Niestlé. To this collection of short 
monographs, devoted to biblical themes and the first centuries of the 
Church, succeeded, in accelerating rhythm, works which range from the 
popular Série biblique to the excellent Commeniaire du Nouveau Testament, 
whose exegetical value is assured by such names as Héring, Bonnard, and 
Masson. The present volume is the work of thirty-seven contributors and 
serves as an appropriate anniversary volume for a venture in publication 
which called for courage, foresight, and a nice sensitivity to the religious 
needs and aspirations of the modern Christian. During the decade the spon- 
sors of this theological literature have had in mind chiefly the needs of the 
Protestant Church in Switzerland and France, but the sincerity, objectivity, 
and deliberate avoidance of polemics which characterize these works have 
served as a recommendation to Catholics who do not share all the views 
of the authors. 

The Vocabulaire biblique is a theological dictionary in which specialists 
have offered, in attractive and compact form, the results of their labors in 
philology, history, exegesis, and theology. In the science of theology, as 
well as in any other specialized branch of learning, the layman has claims 
upon the expert, and a book such as this gives the specialist a fine oppor- 
tunity to channel the “living waters” to the Christian laity. Far more 
modest in scope than Kittel’s great Wérterbuch, it does resemble Richard- 
son’s A Theological Word Book of the Bible, especially in centering its the- 
ology on Christ, the Incarnate Word, keystone of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Although the independent judgment of each contributor was 
respected, the measure of unity and community of outlook is indeed remark- 
able, lending to the finished product a cohesion rarely achieved in a work 
of this kind. A subsidiary value of the book is its suitability for acquainting 
scholars with that highly respected current of contemporary theology some- 
times referred to as the Neuchatel School, whose representatives can justly 
claim a large share in the restoration of biblical theology to its present place 
of honor. 

With these few words on the Dictionary’s orientation let it suffice to point 
out one or two illustrations of its excellence. The editor, J.-J. von Allmen, 
has written a masterpiece on “baptism,” rich in both history and theology. 
To take only the latter, he succintly comments on five essential elements of 
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baptismal theology drawn from the canonical writings of the NT. (1) Bap- 
tism is essentially a work of the triune God in whose name it is conferred; 
(2) it renders efficacious the death and resurrection of Christ; (3) it incor- 
porates the believer into Christ crucified and glorified; (4) it is a necessary 
condition for entry into the Kingdom of God; and (5) it affords the baptized 
a means of self-dedication, of living no longer for himself but for the glory 
of God. 

In the article on “family” the writer discounts the probability that the 
biblical vision of the family depends essentially on social conditions of the 
ancient world; rather it is an inner-biblical development anchored in the 
doctrine of God’s paternity together with the indissoluble unity between 
Christ and His Church. The family is but another instance of an institution 
radically transformed by the Incarnation. C. Biber writes excellently on 
the paradox of biblical liberty, total submission to God’s covenant in the 
OT, and, in the NT, bondage to Christ. Michaeli (OT) and Leuba (NT) 
combine their efforts in the masterful synthesis on “law,” demonstrating 
both the religious inspiration of ancient Israelite law and its completion in 
the person of Christ. Ramseyer writes on the Eucharist and its relation 
backward to the paschal meal and forward to the messianic banquet. After 
insisting on the sacramentary realism in the words of institution and in the 
sixth chapter of John, it is difficult to see why he is unwilling to accept these 
expressions at their full value, i.e., to admit the Real Presence. However, 
much can be learned from this essay and the Catholic exegete should have 
no trouble recognizing, here and elsewhere, certain conclusions not in con- 
formity with his own theological tradition. 

Vocabulaire biblique, judged by standards of scholarship, pedagogy, and 
attractiveness, is a genuine success and those responsible for it have every 
reason to be proud. Scholars and students stand to gain immensely from 
the riches packed within its pages. 


Weston College FREDERICK L. Mortarty, S.J. 


Tue Kincpom or Gop. The Biblical Concept and Its Meaning for the 
Church. By John Bright. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953. 
Pp. 288. $3.75. 

For the past generation or two the treatise on the Church inthe theological 
manuals has regularly contained, and often commenced with, a discussion 
and several theses on the Kingdom of God as understood and proclaimed 
by our Lord. Though the importance of understanding the background of 
this concept in Scripture and Jewish history and the consequent psycho- 
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logical “set” of the men and women to whom Christ brought His message 
in terms of it has not been unappreciated, still in most manuals (Dieck- 
mann’s would be one of the exceptions) little space is devoted to a survey 
of OT literature and history as it builds up to the good news of the Kingdom 
from the lips of the Messias. Presumably such material would have forced 
the authors of a treatise in ecclesiology far afield and into areas in which 
they would not always feel completely at home. In consequence, for teacher 
and student to attain an adequate understanding of the background of the 
expression, it is even more imperative to reach beyond the textbook treat- 
ment than it is in sections that do not overlap so far into independent and 
extensive sciences. 

But since one who does look for such material in English will not be em- 
barrassed by the abundance of writing precisely suited to his needs and 
with historical data based on the latest and most reliable investigations, 
there is a place for Dr. Bright’s study, The Kingdom of God, a work which 
with definite reservations from a doctrinal standpoint can be welcomed as 
distinctly useful to those who wish to find within the covers of one book 
the developing concepts that eventually merge into the concept of the 
Kingdom of God—concepts revealed and yet subject to the pressures of 
Jewish history. 

The theological student will find in the first six chapters a fine chrono- 
logical survey of the development of the Kingdom theme and of the cir- 
cumstances under which the various elements—political, nationalistic, 
materialistic, eschatological, legalistic—of the concept as we find it at the 
beginning of the Christian era appeared and grew, were sharpened and 
predominated, or, as the case may be, were gradually modified by inter- 
action and in varying historical crises receded. The sixth chapter, with its 
account of post-exilic Judaism and its balanced judgment of an easily 
caricatured legalism, will be especially valuable for an appreciation of the 
mentality of Christ’s own generation. 

The last three chapters give us Dr. Bright’s views on the NT concept of 
the Kingdom; of these chapters the first will be the most valuable. Our 
Lord’s own personal revelation of the Kingdom, the “economy” in His 
preaching of it to a people unprepared and hard of heart, His welding of the 
Kingdom theme with the still unrelated and unharmonized theme of the 
Suffering Servant, His “fulfillment” of the OT—its hopes, its promises, its 
ethical postulates—on all these topics there is much that is fine. 

Since the book is the work not only of a scholar but of an earnest minister 
of the Gospel, there are throughout and especially in the final chapter im- 
passioned appeals to the reader to learn the lessons, to heed the warnings, 
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to avoid the pitfalls that are written large across the pages of both Testa- 
ments. In these passages, with their outspoken condemnation of a secularism 
that finds its salvation in the increasing volume of gadgets with which it 
services itself, with their uncompromising rejection of purely external and 
formal religiosity, of purely social and political reforms, with their summary 
dismissal of mere organization, there is real cause for satisfaction. 

But with all this goes what to some of us must seem misleading fastidious- 
ness born of a false perfectionism that cannot see the corporate entity of 
the people of God in a theocratic state under the Old Testament nor the 
corporate Kingdom of God in an external, visible religious society of the 
New. Truly it is mysterious that the Kingdom of God should take shape 
upon earth in a visible society composed of men and women all too often 
the victims of their own moral weakness, their narrowness of vision, their 
earthly aspirations, their lust after fleshpots tooled, we should think, for 
those only who had no taste for the manna of Christian faith and hope. But 
it is a mystery revealed for our acceptance since the day that Christ Himself 
promised to commit the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven into the hands of 
the same altogether visible Jewish fisherman whom He had just promised 
He would make the effective principle of the unity of His Church. 

And if it be true that there is “no tendency in the New Testament to 
identify the visible church with the Kingdom of God,” the reason may be 
that there is no concern to identify what no one is disposed to distinguish. 
Jackson-Lake (Beginnings of Christianity, I, 330) find this identification 
already “unmistakable” in Mt. 16:19 and in the parables in Matthew, 
“some of which are unintelligible unless the Kingdom of Heaven means the 
Christian Church.” And it is difficult to see how Dr. Bright can find the 
total message of Scripture in the concept of the Kingdom of God as he 
constantly contends (and not without very good reason), unless in the Acts 
of the Apostles and the Epistles, especially those of St. Paul, one reads the 
history of the unfolding Kingdom in the account of the unfolding Church. 

With such reservations this reviewer believes that Dr. Bright’s work can 
be recommended to those who wish to have in English a reliable introduc- 
tion to the OT background of the expression under which our Lord presented 
His work and mission. 


West Baden College STEPHEN E. Donton, S.J. 


Tue First-Gospet. GENESIS 3:15. By Dominic J. Unger, O.F.M.Cap. 
Franciscan Institute Publications, Theology Series, III. St. Bonaventure, 
N.Y.: Franciscan Institute, 1954. Pp. xi + 362. 
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With Mariology so much to the fore since the solemn definition of the 
Immaculate Conception, Gen. 3:15 has been much discussed by exegetes 
and theologians. Discussion has centered around such problems as the 
meaning of the text, the manner in which it is used in Ineffabilis Deus and 
Munificentissimus Deus, the manner in which it has been interpreted by 
the Fathers, etc. 

Fr. Unger is very clear and definite in his aim. His thesis is that the 
woman of Gen. 3:15 is Mary “in the Scriptural, literal, exclusive, proper 
sense,” while the woman’s seed is Christ “in the literal, exclusive, proper 
sense.” The text prophesies ‘“‘neither exclusively of Eve or of women as a 
class, nor of Eve or women literally and Mary spiritually or typically, nor 
of Eve or women literally and Mary literally inclusively, nor of Eve or 
women in the proper sense but merely as a figure for Mary.” 

To establish his thesis Fr. Unger marshals the following proofs: authentic 
documents (writings of Pius IX, Leo XIII, St. Pius X, and Pius XII), 
ancient Christian tradition, analysis of the text and context, scriptural 
parallels, theological reasons, and liturgy. He then gives a summary of all 
the arguments for the various senses, a doctrinal digest, a statement on the 
excellence of the First-Gospel, and a bibliography. 

It is to be noted that in methodology he starts not with the text but with 
the authentic documents. If the text is textually certain, there is no reason 
why this cannot be first and speak for itself. I am not objecting to authentic 
documents if they settle a point of Scripture, as has been done in the case 
of John 3:15. However, there is the danger of reading into authentic docu- 
ments more interpretation than is there, and then using that to establish 
the meaning of the text. ' 

As regards the proof from the text, it is curious to see how Fr. Unger, 
who holds for the individualist interpretation (Christ and Mary in the 
literal, proper, exclusive, scriptural sense), acts as though the collective 
interpretation, which, textually speaking, is in possession, were on the 
defensive. Furthermore, against the collective interpretation, he argues 
that, if “her seed” were collective, ‘“‘then there would have been a revela- 
tion of redemption of men by a close union with the Redeemer, without 
necessarily singling Him out yet, and after that there would have been a 
gradual evolution to the idea of an individual who would ultimately be 
responsible for man’s salvation. However, in the New Testament, the exact 
process of evolution took place. First there is the clear doctrine of salvation 
through a personal Savior, and only after that, in St. Paul, do we have the 
more refined idea of corporate salvation. . . . So one would expect the similar 
idea of an individual Savior first even in the Old Testament” (p. 242). 
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Obviously, in the NT there is the clear doctrine of a personal Savior; there 
is the announcement of the Word made flesh and the pointing out of the 
Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the world. However, the whole 
psychology of revelation of the OT is a process in which there gradually 
emerges through centuries the picture of the coming Messias. 

To prove the individualist interpretation and to show how Adam and 
Eve and Satan knew of Christ and Mary, Fr. Unger says: “Someone will 
object that even though the first readers of Genesis had heard of this woman 
before, Adam and Eve, and Satan, to whom this prophecy was first ad- 
dressed, had not. To this we answer that if it really is the first time these 
are hearing of the Incarnation, God, we can be sure, revealed to them the 
identity of their saviors, and of the enemies of Satan. There are, however, 
many who maintain that this is not the first time that Adam and Eve and 
Satan heard about the Incarnation. The entire Franciscan school for cen- 
turies, and many others, hold that Christ was revealed to Adam and Eve 
in the state of innocence as their Mediator of grace and glory. St. Thomas 
himself holds this as traditional though he tries to evade the conclusion 
about the Absolute Primacy of Christ. And then, already for Adam and 
Eve The-Woman was that superb Mother of Christ. She is not a woman 
occasioned by their sin, but The-Woman, with the definite article, mind, 
who had been predestined absolutely prior to their fall, in fact, prior to 
their own creation, and intended as the Queen of all creation. And for Satan? 
Well, it is, to say the least, an equally probable opinion that the Incarnate 
Word wads revealed to the angels in the time of their probation” (p. 246). 
Aside from the fact that it is a long jump from posse ad esse, it is extremely 
dangerous to establish textual certainties from theological probabilities. 

In summing up the ancient Christian tradition, Fr. Unger states that 
there is no absolute unanimity in tradition on the woman and her seed 
(p. 221). This is very damaging evidence, even though he does go on to 
say in evaluating these sources that ““Her-Seed, according to ancient tradi- 
tion, is certainly Christ, and that certainly, too, as seems, exclusively,”’ and 
that “Not one author could be found who positively excluded Mary from 
being The-Woman, that is, who said The-Woman is Eve alone and not 
Mary” (pp. 221, 223). The combination of the words “certainly” and ‘‘as 
seems” is annoying and confusing. Apparently he cannot say with cer- 
tainty that the ancient Christian tradition backs up the stand he cham- 
pions. Personally, I do not believe that the solution to the textual problem 
will come from this source. First, these writers could well be the mouthpieces 
of what Pope Pius XII calls the perpetual enmity between Mary and the 
serpent spoken of from earliest tradition. These writers are the voices of 
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NT tradition and not necessarily the expounders of OT textual criticism. 
Furthermore, voicing traditional teaching they could well refer to Gen. 3:15. 
They could well say that Mary was designated. But is she designated as 
the woman in the literal, proper, exclusive, scriptural sense? Their state- 
ments, while not settling the textual problem, are evidence of how the 
Church understands her own traditional teaching. 

Fr. Unger argues that the authentic documents back up the thesis he is 
upholding. Aside from the fact that the introductory to a dogmatic defini- 
tion is not de fide, it should be noted that the Pope can solemnly define a 
doctrine without defining how or if it is contained in a specific text of Scrip- 
ture. Furthermore, there has been a great amount of discussion about the 
manner in which Gen. 3:15 has been used in papal documents and under- 
stood by the Popes. Because of controversies, it is possible for the Pope to 
give greater precision on this point, and I believe that this has been done. 
Unfortunately, Fr. Unger was not able to avail himself of this matter. In 
Fulgens corona Pope Pius XII declares: “In the first place, the foundation 
of this doctrine is to be found in Sacred Scripture, where we are taught 
that God, Creator of all things, after the sad fall of Adam, addressed the 
serpent, the tempter and corrupter, in these words, which not a few Fathers, 
Doctors of the Church and many approved interpreters applied to the 
Virgin Mother of God: I will put enmities between thee and the woman, 
between thy seed and her seed.” This is as far as the Pope will go. This, I 
believe, is a case in which the Pope is giving greater precision on a contro- 
verted problem and an indication of how the Pope understands the teaching 
of the ordinary magisterium on this point. 

Asserting that the authentic documents back up his position, Fr. Unger 
in chapter 12 gives a doctrinal digest. Here he discusses (1) the virginal 
conception of the seed and the sameness of the human nature in the woman 
and her seed; (2) immunity from all subjection to Satan: (a) the sinless 
conqueror, (b) the immaculate woman; (3) the glorious triumph of the 
woman and her seed: (a) the resurrection of her seed, (6) the assumption 
of the woman; (4) the intimate association of the woman and her seed in 
the enmity and victory over Satan: (a) the redemption by her seed, (5) co- 
redemption by the woman; (5) the woman’s spiritual motherhood of men; 
(6) king and queen; (7) absolute predestination and universal primacy; 
(8) recapitulation: return-circuit. Gen. 3:15 is the source of revelation, in 
varying degrees, for all these truths. Obviously, such a process is one which 
simplifies matters, but it is possible to oversimplify. Here it is a question of 
methodology in Mariology. When one studies the delicate and involved 
problem of the development of dogma, when one confines his study to doc- 
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trines that have been defined, he will find, e.g., in Munificentissimus Deus 
and Fulgens corona, that stress is laid on the praedicatio ecclesiastica and on 
the ordinary and universal magisterium. It is not a question of one particu- 
lar text; rather it is a cumulative process. To try and pin a process like this 
down to one text is dangerous. There are ever so many other surer sources 
on which the Church can draw. 

In the bibliographical index Fr. Unger sums up the opinions of scholars 
who have written on this subject from 1840 until the present time. To have 
searched out this material and brought it together in one place must have 
entailed tremendous work. In this work of summing up, however, there is 
a certain lack of sobriety and objectivity. The norm of judgment is the 
opinion championed in this book. Opinions that differ from this are not 
given their day in court. Fr. Unger places exclamation points and question 
marks after summing up a view with which he differs. On the other hand, 
when a view is summed up with which he agrees, he adds such phrases as 
“profound analysis” and “able defense.” 

One remark calls for special attention. Giving an account of an article 
by C. Colombo in which he expresses a change of view regarding Gen. 3:15, 
Fr. Unger states: “He admits that Mary and Jesus are foretold in Gen. 3:15. 
Implicitly he retracts his former laxer view” (p. 353). On this question it is 
dangerous and unfair to designate an opinion as lax; the word has under- 
tones of lack of devotion to the Mother of God. Allowance should be made 
for the honesty and integrity of an author in his choice of opinions. One 
charged with holding a so-called lax view can have a love for Mary equal 
to that of one who holds a so-called rigid view. Furthermore, he can believe, 
from the standpoint of content, everything that the other believes, even 
though, from the standpoint of method, he may doubt that one particular 
text is a basis for a Marian dogma. 

The raising of difficulties, however, in no way prevents the expression of 
admiration for this remarkable study. The work is a tribute to Fr. Unger’s 
industry, research, and sincerity. Many have written on this or that aspect 
of Gen. 3:15; no one has handled the problem with the amplitude and 
thoroughness manifested here. No one should write on this subject without 
consulting the present study. 


Catholic University of America ALFRED C. Rusu, C.SS.R. 


LE PROBLEME SYNOPTIQUE. By Léon Vaganay. Bibliothéque de théologie, 
série III: Théologie biblique, I. Tournai: Desclée, 1954. Pp. xxiv + 474. 
The Synoptic question is one of the great pieces of unfinished business of 
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biblical criticism. Within a few generations various systems have arisen 
and have promised, for a while, to establish themselves as secure conclusions; 
but all have faded. Against this background few enterprises would seem 
more discouraging at the outset than an attempt to present a new system; 
but M. Vaganay has had the hardihood to do it. No such stately and spa- 
cious work on the subject by a Catholic has appeared for a long time; it 
will make a deep impression upon Gospel criticism. 

Out of the ruins of Synoptic systems arises one massive, if somewhat 
formless column which resists every effort to remove it altogether: the Two- 
Document hypothesis. It will be no surprise that Vaganay has formulated 
a new two-document hypothesis, if one can give his system any such simple 
name. Complicated questions, as he remarks, deserve complicated solutions; 
no one will deny that his hypothesis is complicated. Nor is it entirely new; 
he says, with too much modesty, that all its elements have already been 
proposed in Gospel criticism. 

Vaganay proceeds according to a rigorous method. The hypothesis is es- 
tablished in seven steps, in each of which are distinguished an “essential 
datum” and “complementary observations.” The essential datum is demon- 
strated by external and internal criticism; the complementary observations 
are “intended to resolve particular difficulties.” Samples of the detailed 
arguments on which the hypothesis rests are presented in six excursuses; if 
these arguments were exhibited for the entire Gospel text, the book would 
have grown out of all reasonable proportions. But the excursuses afford an 
easy opportunity to follow and to check Vaganay’s method, although there 
is something to Cerfaux’ objection: they should have been put in the text. 

The first of the seven steps is oral tradition, which is easily and briefly 
established. Vaganay is more concerned with arguing against the opinion 
which would reduce the whole Synoptic question to oral tradition. For him 
oral tradition is “neither the unique nor the principal source, but a point 
of departure,” which is reflected in the “oral style” of much of the Gospels. 

The second step is “essais évangéliques’’: written elements of the primi- 
tive catechesis which preceded the Gospels. These are mentioned in the 
prologue of Luke. As internal arguments Vaganay adduces the repeated 
absence of any real connection between Synoptic pericopes, the grouping, 
artificial or real, of a number of episodes, and the presence of some elements 
out of proper context. Vaganay is at pains to show that these “essais évan- 
géliques” are not the collections supposed in Formgeschichte. This is not so 
clear. It is difficult, for instance, to see any difference between these “‘essais” 
and the “pre-Markan complexes’ described by Taylor, who certainly is not 
to be numbered among the radically advanced defenders of Formgeschichte. 
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Formgeschichte as a purely literary method implies no judgment about the 
historical character of the Gospels. 

The third step is one of the crucial steps in Vaganay’s hypothesis: it is 
the composition of the Aramaic Gospel of Matthew and its translation to 
Greek (M and Mg). The external testimony is the passage from Papias. 
The internal argument is far more complicated. Vaganay points out that 
each of the Synoptic Gospels is arranged in five “booklets,” corresponding 
to each other in form and content. Mark’s arrangement, he argues, cannot 
be primitive, and Matthew’s arrangement cannot be derived from Mark. 
Furthermore, Matthew exhibits “‘archaisms” and ‘“‘schematism,’’ sometimes 
in common with Luke, which are not derived from Mark; they can only 
come from another source prior to Matthew. That this substratum was 
Aramaic is argued linguistically—and it should be remarked that Vaganay 
is an extremely competent Aramaist who objects, rightly and vigorously, 
to the neglect of the Aramaic element by many scholars. Several arguments 
are adduced for attributing this work to Matthew and for identifying its 
contents as “the Jerusalem catechesis of Peter.’”’ The early Greek transla- 
tion of this document is shown by prolonged similarities in the Gospels, 
the Old Testament quotations, and the presence of certain key words in 
the discourses, all of which point to the use of a Greek translation of the 
source by the Synoptics. Finally, Vaganay believes certain indications point 
to the fact that the Greek translation was also a “remaniement” to some 
extent. Vaganay does not wish this source to be confused with the “‘one- 
document” theory; the hypothesis of one primitive Gospel containing all 
the elements does not permit us to explain why there are three Synoptic 
Gospels. But it is intelligible that a systematic résumé of the Jerusalem 
catechesis could not be carried outside Palestine without translation and 
re-editing. 

The fourth step is again a crucial step; it is the demonstration of a “second 
supplementary source of the Aramaic Matthew” written in Aramaic and 
translated into Greek (S and Sg). The prologue of Luke and the testimony 
of Papias are adduced. The chief internal argument is based on Luke’s 
“journey passage” (9:51—18:14), the “livret hors série” in addition to the 
five booklets of the Synoptic tradition. This is established by an extremely 
detailed comparison of the Synoptics. The argument cannot be summarized, 
but it points to a source common to Matthew and Luke, not employed by 
Mark. Vaganay goes to some length to show that he has not introduced Q 
under another name. Q is open to objection, he says, because it would lack 
homogeneity, orderly disposition of its elements, and unity of literary form. 
S (Sg) is not open to these objections; it is, indeed, a collection of logia, but 
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it is not an independent Gospel. It is a supplement to the Aramaic Matthew, 
a collection of the words of Jesus not yet written down. One will ask whether 
it is not still a “formless” source; and Vaganay argues that the “‘livret hors 
série” of Luke falls into five booklets, representing the five booklets of Mg, 
according to which Sg was arranged. We cannot help thinking of the pages 
of Nachtraige und Berichtigungen which we find in modern books. Are not 
such pages a “‘formless’’ collection? This source, crucial for the hypothesis, 
needs more exploration, and we do not mean this as a hostile criticism. A 
favorite tag of reviewers is apt here; Vaganay has really opened up an 
avenue. 

The last three steps are the canonical Synoptic Gospels: Mark, Matthew, 
Luke. While we should not dismiss this part of the book too casually—it 
is one-half of the whole—the originality of the hypothesis lies in the two 
preceding steps. What is original in the treatment of the Gospels is their 
comparison with the hypothetical sources. Mark depends on Mg and the 
Roman catechesis of Peter, but does not employ Sg. Matthew and Luke 
are mutually independent, but each employs Mg, Sg, and Mark. The “‘anec- 
dotal details” in Mark come from Peter, and such details in the other 
Gospels depend on Mark. The essential datum concerning Matthew—in 
which Vaganay diverges sharply from many critics—is that Matthew is, 
in many details, the best representative of the primitive Aramaic Gospel. 
Vaganay argues to this from the arrangement, the content, and the form 
of Matthew. The episodes of the infancy demand a special source for Mat- 
thew, which is oral tradition, except for the genealogy of Jesus. The peculiar 
character of ten out of Matthew’s thirty-seven quotations of the Old Testa- 
ment demands a special source: a collection of testimonia. Special details in 
the passion narrative are reduced to oral tradition. 

The essential datum for Luke is that the primitive apostolic catechesis 
is presented in an original fashion; Luke handles his materials with greater 
freedom than either Matthew or Mark. This is largely determined by his 
twofold purpose: to reach the Gentiles and to write as a historian. A written 
source is supposed for Luke’s infancy narratives, oral tradition for some 
details in his account of the ministry. Vaganay also argues that Luke knew 
the Johannine tradition before it was condensed in the Gospel. Each of the 
three Gospels is carefully analyzed in its relationships to the two sources 
and to the other Gospels. 

The excursuses deal with the following subjects: the difficulties of Synop- 
tic literary criticism; indirect evidence from ancient Christian literature for 
the existence of Mg and Sg; redactional traits of Mark in the first Synoptic 
pericope; the schematism of “le discours communautaire”; negative agree- 
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ments of Matthew and Luke against Mark in the episode of the epileptic 
child; the study of a doublet in the parable of the lamp. These are examples 
of Vaganay’s method as applied in detail. The fourth and fifth are extremely 
important; they are hypothetical reconstructions of the text of Mg in a 
“discours” and in a “‘récit.” 

The conclusion summarizes the hypothesis as the only hypothesis which 
incorporates all the evidence on the Synoptic question. Vaganay does not 
think the question has reached a blind alley; on the other hand, he refuses 
to call his own theory more than a working hypothesis. He hopes that the 
question will be further pursued, first, by the application of external and 
internal literary criticism to the three Synoptics, “a careful comparison of 
the different elements which will disclose the rules to be followed in deter- 
mining the literary relationships of the Synoptics.”’ The second step, which 
four of the excursuses illustrate, is an examination of each pericope from 
the point of view of the investigation of sources. One must agree that Vaga- 
nay does not suggest a facile solution. 

This reviewer admits that he has learned more about the Synoptic ques- 
tion from Vaganay than from any other work, and believes that the book 
will become one of the standard works on a subject which has already gath- 
ered a gigantic body of literature. Speaking generally, one wonders whether 
Vaganay has successfully evaded the difficulties which have dogged every 
two-document hypothesis. In the discussion of the relations between Mat- 
thew and Mg the hypothesis seems to raise itself by its own bootstraps; 
perhaps a documentary hypothesis can rise by no other means. The thesis 
that Matthew is the best representative of the primitive Aramaic Gospel 
is crucial; this reviewer does not find the arguments convincing. Vaganay 
has certainly faced the difficulties and presented arguments in detail against 
every one of them; it is just that one finds it difficult to understand how 
Mark was ever written. Vaganay, of course, does not suppose that Mark 
employed Sg; but is this enough? And this leads us to another difficulty. 
Sg—again in spite of Vaganay’s extremely careful and thoroughly honest 
discussion—still looks too much like Q to be entirely persuasive. Perhaps 
we cannot escape Q in some form and under some other name. 

These are quite elementary questions which anyone can ask, and most 
people will; a more detailed examination of the problems raised by the book 
will disclose others, as it will likewise reveal the answers to many of the 
questions. We have to remember, in all fairness, that the author gives us a 
working hypothesis. The state of Synoptic literary criticism being what 
it is, the hypothesis deserves further exploration and testing by the methods 
which Vaganay has described and applied. This exposition of method, in 
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any evaluation of the hypothesis, is the most significant contribution of 
the book. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKeEnztE, S.J. 


THE ScHOOL oF St. MATTHEW AND Its USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Krister Stendhal. Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici Upsaliensis, XX. Upp- 
sala: Almqvist and Wiksells, 1954. Pp. 249. 18 Swedish crowns. 

All Scripture scholars will be interested in this excellent example of the 
serious work being done on the NT by the Uppsala School. Although a 
good deal of the text of Dr. Stendhal’s book should have been pruned away 
(for there is a somewhat pyrotechnic display of irrelevant bibliography), it 
will prove an extremely useful volume even to those not interested in his 
special thesis. For it sums up a good deal of the recent, vast bibliography 
that has grown up on the Synoptics, and some of the work that has been 
done on the Dead Sea Scrolls (for the author is interested in them for the 
light they shed on Jewish exegetical techniques). The introductory chap- 
ters, however, accept the results of Form Criticism a little too naively. 
Uppsala apparently has not yet been touched by the afterthoughts of doubt 
and suspicion that many scholars have experienced after a critical examina- 
tion of the methods of Bultmann and Dibelius. As a matter of fact, Stend- 
hal’s own serious analysis of Matthew’s use of the OT clearly shows, once 
again, how inadequate any theory based on the accumulation of literary 
“forms” can be to explain the purposeful, unified employment of the Mes- 
sianic biblical texts. Stendhal is not, of course, the first to approach the OT 
quotations in Matthew, but he is the first, so far as I know, to handle them 
all completely and statistically, and his results should serve as a model for 
future work in the Synoptic field. 

The book has been largely inspired by G. D. Kilpatrick’s The Origins of 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946). Kil- 
patrick’s theory was that the Marcan and Matthaean Gospels were used 
mainly by the primitive Church in conjunction with the liturgy. In par- 
ticular, the Gospel of Matthew, derived from three primary sources (Mark, 
Q, and M, the source peculiar to Matthew), was intended as a kind of 
manual of discipline which would serve not only for liturgical instruction 
but also as a code whereby the leaders of the community could settle vari- 
ous disciplinary problems (marriage and separation, excommunication, 
fraternal correction, jurisdiction, etc.). Thus Matthew composed his Gospel 
to replace Mark as a regular liturgical manual; its catechetical purpose, in 
Kilpatrick’s view, was merely secondary, addressed as it was to a far wider 
audience than the primitive catechumenate. 
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Sterdhal’s interests are mainly textual, and he is obviously equipped 
with an excellent knowledge of Hebrew, Aramaic, and Syriac. Combining, 
therefore, Kilpatrick’s thesis with the work done by B. J. Roberts (e.g., 
The Old Testament Text and Versions [Cardiff, 1951]), he goes a step further. 
The Gospel of Matthew reflects the teaching of a definite school for teachers 
and Church leaders to guide them in the administration of the Church, and 
one of its principal interests was OT exegesis. In his view, the Matthaean 
type of midrashic interpretation is not primarily halakic or haggadic, but 
closely approaches the midrash pesher of the Qumran Sect, with whom we 
are familiar since the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, and in particular 
their methods of interpretation as reflected in the Manual of Discipline and 
the Commentary on Habakkuk. This is to say that for the Matthaean 
School the OT texts are no longer primarily sources for rules of conduct, 
but prophetic texts which can be manipulated to show their appropriate- 
ness in a contemporary situation, i.e., the establishment of the proof of 
Christ’s mission. 

Stendhal, relying again on previous authors, lists all the important Mat- 
thaean quotations of the OT, comparing them with the various MSS of the 
LXX, with the MT, the Targum of Jonathan, and the Peshitta. After 
statistics, which admittedly could be differently interpreted, he comes to 
the following conclusions. He finds no basis for an Aramaic Matthew; for 
the interweaving of text and quotation, based largely (and in many cases 
exclusively) on the LXX, would seem to rule out a translator in the ac- 
cepted sense of the word. Further, the great majority of the OT quotations 
in Matthew which do not easily correspond to any known version (Greek 
or non-Greek) are the so-called pesher-quotations (Dibelius’ Reflexions- 
citate), where the OT is more obviously being quoted and adapted to suit the 
“fulfilment-context.” According to Stendhal, these ‘“formula-quotations” 
originated in Greek (and this is indeed extremely difficult to prove), al- 
though they obviously show a knowledge of the Hebrew text. In Matthew, 
therefore, we are face to face with the Church’s primitive process of creating 
testimonies, in their application of the OT to Christ. And Stendhal (again 
following Roberts) finds an interesting parallel in the activity of the Qum- 
ran Sect in their application of the Scriptures to their own Teacher. 

If I have summarized Stendhal’s views correctly—and one fault of the 
book is that he himself never takes the trouble to do this, or clearly to dis- 
entangle his own views from those of his predecessors—it seems clear that 
his conclusions, however provisorily stated, are at quite the opposite pole 
from those of the Form-critical school. Stendhal’s researches show a uni- 
fied, purposeful Matthaean Gospel—even though we may disagree with 
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certain details—and one far more creative and less dependent upon sources 
than some scholars would have us believe. His localization, however, of 
the Gospel’s Siiz im Leben, a kind of primitive rabbinical Bible school, is 
perhaps somewhat far-fetched; and it has obviously been influenced by the 
recent discoveries connected with the decipherment of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
But whether or not all his conclusions are accepted, his work is a serious 
one and his arguments are worth pondering. The book, bound in card- 
board covers, is exceptionally well printed, despite the problems connected 
with a multiple type font, and is in every respect a tribute to the energy 
and enthusiasm of the Uppsala School. 


St. Andrew-on-Hudson, HERBERT A. MusuriL10, S.J. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Stup1A PavuLina. In honorem Johannis De Zwaan. Edited by J. N. 
Sevenster and W. C. van Unnik. Haarlem: De Erven F. Bohn N.V., 1953. 
Pp. viii + 245. Fl. 9.50. 

It was a kindly thought of the organizers of this Festschrift to restrict its 
subject matter to a single theme: Paul the Apostle, the man and his work. 
This permits the reviewer not only to gain new insights on a variety of topics 
but also to organize a small study of his own and to glean from an admittedly 
restricted field (18 articles) a rather accurate picture of the interests and 
tendencies typical of Pauline studies today. For, while the field is small, the 
geographical spread represented by the volume and the general approval it 
has won combine to justify in part the conclusions drawn here. Nearly all 
the important centers of study are represented by scholars of the first rank. 
Naturally enough, Dutch scholarship has the greatest representation; there 
are five articles from Holland itself and one from South Africa, although only 
one is written in Dutch. England comes next, with articles by Barrett, 
Black, Dodd, and Manson. Scandinavia, Germany, and France have two 
representatives each, and among these are such well-known names as Bult- 
mann, Jeremias, Menoud, and Reicke. Finally, Greece and the U.S. are 
represented, each by a single study, by Bratsiotis and Clark respectively. 

Before stating in more detail some of the conclusions reached in this study, 
four points deserve mention, since they reflect trends in the field. First, the 
general interest manifest today in St. Paul’s “relations with Jerusalem” is 
strongly reflected in this volume (cf. the articles by Barrett, Geyser, and 
Reicke). It is equally clear, however, that scholars are as far as ever from 
agreement as to the dates and indeed the order of events in this puzzling 
period. On the other hand, it seems rather generally agreed that we should 
interpret the ideas of Paul against an essentially Semitic background (cf. the 
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articles by Dahl and Manson especially). Third, a new and welcome de- 
parture in Pauline exegesis is the use of the teaching of later Christian mys- 
tics, Catholic and non-Catholic, to shed light on Paul’s inner experiences. It 
is heartening to see Theresa of Avila cited together with George Fox in this 
regard (cf. the article of Clavier). As Richstaétter made clear some time ago 
(Scholastik, XI [1936], 321-45), the study of Christian mystical experience 
may fill out the tantalizing outlines left us by the sacred writers more 
securely than abnormal psychology ever can. Finally, this reviewer was 
overjoyed, first, by the number of Catholic scholars cited, and, second, by 
the generous manner in which these citations were made. Catholic studies 
were mentioned at least twenty-seven times and it was clear from the recur- 
ring names (the most frequent were Allo, Cerfaux, Dupont, Wikenhauser, 
and Coppens) that the contributors to this Festschrift were fully aware of, 
and sympathetic to, the more significant developments in contemporary 
Catholic scholarship. 

Rather than analyze any of the articles in detail, it has seemed more useful 
to indicate briefly some of the conclusions reached. 

On the historical level, the articles of Clavier and Menoud center on the 
famous “thorn in the flesh” pericope (II Cor 12:7 ff.). Both reject the theory 
of congenital weakness or recurring disease—correctly, in this reader’s judg- 
ment. But what they suggest in their place is still more interesting. Menoud 
judges that the thorn was the suffering of soul which Paul felt at the rejection 
of Christ by His own people. This suffering was not merely “psychological” ; 
it was “theological,” since the attitude which aroused it was the negation of 
God’s plan for Israel. Menoud also suggests that the thorn was removed by 
God at His own time, when He revealed to Paul the consoling vistas of 
Israel’s conversion (Rom 9-11). Clavier, too, connects the thorn with divine 
revelations but in a different fashion. For him the thorn was the psychological 
state of fatigue consequent in part on mystical experiences but accentuated 
by the growing weakness of constitution which inevitably resulted from 
Paul’s laborious existence. Probably neither of these positions will be ac- 
cepted in their present form, but they certainly will force scholars to widen 
their horizon in searching for a definitive solution. 

Another stimulating historical suggestion is found in Bo Reicke’s attempt 
to explain the Peter-Paul altercation at Antioch. While he agrees that Gal 2 
and Acts 15 refer to the Council of Jerusalem, he relates the Antiochene 
conflict to Acts 18:22, when Paul returns from his second missionary journey. 
There was, therefore, an interval of five or six years between the Council 
(48 A.D.) and the later incident (53/54 A.D.). Moreover, Reicke maintains 
that the reasons for the incident are to be sought not in internal psychologi- 
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cal or theological wavering on Peter’s part but rather in the changed climate 
of opinion in Jerusalem. He distinguishes three phases in the history of the 
early Church. The first period, the Thirties, saw the Church attacked by 
the authorities in Jersusalem and the “Zionists” of the Diaspora. The For- 
ties, however, saw first the persecution of Agrippa; following on that, a 
weakening of legalist influence. The Council in Jerusalem, with its conces- 
sions to Paul, fits well in this period. However, the Fifties saw Zelotism gain 
in strength and influence, and it was in an attempt to save the Church from 
ruin at their hands that the people of James chose to separate from the 
Gentile Christians and hence to bring about tension at Antioch. Again, many 
will not accept this construction; first, because of the interpretation placed 
on “the party of the circumcision” in Gal 2:12 (here Reicke thinks of the 
persecuting zealots rather than Jewish Christians); second, because of the 
importance attributed to the Zelots at so early a period. But Reicke has done 
us all a service in stressing the fact that this incident may be related to 
external circumstances rather than to Peter’s inner states of soul. 

Another interesting study is Barrett’s attempt to find what the term 
“pillar” meant when it was applied to these Apostles by the Jerusalem 
community and the Church authorities in Jerusalem. He finds that its pri- 
mary meaning was eschatological, i.e., that these men would occupy posi- 
tions of fundamental importance and dignity in the Temple of the New Age. 
This writer wonders, however, if Barrett has taken into consideration all the 
relevant elements. In a study on the choice of Matthias some years back, 
Giachter established rather conclusively that the function of the Twelve in 
the conception of the early Church looked to the immediate as well as the 
remote future (ZK7, LXXI [1949], 318-46). Under these circumstances it 
may well be that the presentation here needs some qualification. 

In what we might call “strictly theological” articles, those of Dahl and 
Dodd are especially significant. Dah! studied Paul’s notion of Jesus as the 
Messiah and found that this idea was fundamentally significant for his en- 
tire Christology. What is striking here, however, is Dahl’s conclusion that 
the foundation of this ““Messianism” lay in pre-Pauline Hellenistic Christol- 
ogy. And yet, in opposition to Bousset, Dahl finds that this Christology in 
turn was closely related to that of the Jerusalem community. 

Dodd’s work, in another way, turns its back on positions once held as 
definitive. In his study of the “law of Christ” (I Cor 9:21) Dodd suggests 
that this law “is such that it can be stated in the form of precepts to which 
a Christian man is obliged to conform” (p. 100). His further conclusion will 
also bear quotation: ““The apparent tension between two ways of regarding 
Christian behavior is lessened if we no longer think (as too much modern 
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interpretation of Paul has thought) of the Christian pneumatikos as a 
solitary individual taking his stand upon the guidance he receives from the 
Spirit as ‘inner light’ over against the tradition and authority of the com- 
munity, and think of him rather as one who lives and moves within the 
Body which the Spirit inhabits” (p. 109). 

It would be unfair to the scholars involved to suggest that all the con- 
clusions reached in this volume satisfy our Catholic preconceptions. Such 
is far from being the case, as has been indicated in part above. But when 
we think of work such as that of Dahl and Dodd—to mention but two— 
in relation to studies such as the earlier work of Goguel on the concept of 
authority in the New Testament (Coniectanea neotestamentica, XI, 75-91) 
and the chapter of Biichsel on the Spirit in the original Christian community 
(Geist Gotiesim NT, pp. 228-66), the Catholic scholar cannot but rejoice 
that he can agree to so much in modern non-Catholic research without 
serious reserve. 


Woodstock College Francis J. McCoot, S.J. 


Patro.ocy, II: THE ANTE-NICENE LITERATURE AFTER IRENAEUS. By 
Johannes Quasten. Westminster, Md.: Newman; Utrecht and Antwerp: 
Spectrum, 1953. Pp. xi + 450. $5.50. 

The initial volume of Prof. Quasten’s Patrology covered the first two 
centuries of the Christian era, closing with Irenaeus (cf. TS, XIII [1952], 
603-5). Volume II carries the story of ancient Christian literature down to 
the eve of Nicaea. Five chapters deal successively with the school of Alex- 
andria; the writers of Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine; the Romans; the 
Africans; and finally other writers of the West. Understandably, the most 
extended treatment is accorded Clement of Alexandria (pp. 5-36), Origen 
(pp. 37-101), Hippolytus (pp. 163-207), Tertullian (pp. 246-340), and 
Cyprian (pp. 340-83). The methodology is familiar. Wherever possible, an 
author’s life story is recapitulated, his literary productivity (including, at 
times, the text tradition) is outlined, and his significance for Christian 
thought is synthesized and illustrated. The stress is on the theological. 

This second volume, like the first, has the orderliness, the clarity, and 
the synthetic compression essential to a manual; a splendid example is the 
methodical presentation of Tertullian’s work. More than 200 up-to-date 
bibliographies, listing editions, translations, and studies, make the work 
serviceable even for the initiate; roughly one-fourth the space in Volume II 
is covered with bibliographical entries. Translated extracts, numbering 
almost 250, provide oases of spiritual and theological refreshment absent 
from the pages of Bardenhewer, Altaner, Steicle, Mannucci-Casamassa, 
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and even the captivating Cayré. More remarkable still, these texts have not 
been culled at random, as a sort of patristic nosegay. They are that; but, 
more importantly, each selection demonstrates or illustrates a point made 
by Quasten with respect to the life, work, or doctrine of the author under 
discussion. 

Quasten’s Pairology reveals his awareness of contemporary trends and 
discoveries. Seven finely developed pages have flowered from the current 
enthusiasm for Origen’s mysticism. We get a fine insight, unavailable in 
other manuals, into Origen’s Dialogue with Heraclides, discovered near 
Cairo in 1941. A full paragraph is allotted to the recent discovery in the 
Netherlands of a fragment of Tertullian’s De spectaculis from a ninth- 
century manuscript, therefore older than any copy of Tertullian heretofore 
possessed. 

In any work that is of its nature selective and suggestive, critics will 
quarrel with the selections and suggestions. Origen will serve for illustration. 
His Mariology is far richer than indicated in the Patrology (p. 81); his 
exposition of Mary’s virginity after Bethlehem, e.g., merits consideration 
in preference to the sentence on his reported use of theotokos and the short 
quotation exemplifying Mary’s spiritual motherhood. Origen’s theory of 
original sin is more complicated than we are given to understand (p. 83). 
H. de Lubac’s introductions to Sources chrétiennes, VII and XVI (cf. TS, 
IX [1948], 262 ff., 278 ff.) might have modified Prof. Quasten’s treatment of 
the scriptural senses in Origen (pp. 92-93). In most instances, however, the 
core of scholarly dissension will be not what is said but what has been left 
unsaid; and it will always be the peculiar anguish of a Quasten that within 
the covers of a book he can give but a glimpse into the resources at his finger- 
tips. 

Two suggestions of a more technical nature are in order. In the first place, 
it would facilitate reference if the List of Abbreviations in Volume I were 
reproduced in each succeeding volume. Secondly, the usefulness of the 
Patrology would be increased if the quality of various critical editions were 
indicated. Thus, seven editions of Tertullian’s De baptismo are listed, simply 
in chronological order, with no indication, e.g., that the latest, by Refoulé 
(1952; Sources chréliennes, XXXV), differs little from the 1948 Borlefis 
edition. In this connection the Clavis pairum latinorum, edited by E. Dekkers 
on the basis of A. Gaar’s work (Sacris erudiri, III [1951]), is indispensable, 
though too detailed to be incorporated as such into a manual. 

Despite these desiderata, Volume II affords the present reviewer no 
reason to regret his earlier prognosis that, when complete, Quasten’s 
Patrology may well supplant all existing manuals. 


Woodstock College WALTER J. BurGHARDT, S.J. 
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Le CHRIST DANS LA THEOLOGIE DE SAINT PAUL. By L. Cerfaux. Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1951. Pp. 435. 

This is the sixth volume in the Lectio divina series. An intellectually 
satisfying and systematic biblical theology can be built only on the founda- 
tion of careful and precise exegesis of the Scripture text itself, read of course 
in its historical context. This is the method followed by Fr. Lucien Cerfaux 
in his scholarly study of St. Paul’s concept of Christ, a concept evidently 
basic to an understanding of the Apostle’s theology. 

In this study, St. Paul’s thought is shown to grow in precision from First 
Thessalonians through the epistles of the Captivity. The pastoral epistles 
are seen to throw more light on this development. Hebrews is not taken 
into account in this study. Though the thought becomes more precise, yet 
all the elements which combine into the final synthesis of Pauline Christol- 
ogy are present at the time of Paul’s conversion. The vision on the road to 
Damascus revealed the resurrected Christ as the Son of God in the full 
meaning of the word, and hence for Paul the divinity of Christ is never in 
doubt. This conviction is only confirmed by the witness of the primitive 
Christian community; and in this resurrected and divine Christ the prophe- 
cies of the OT are seen to have their true fulfillment. Hence too it is that 
the formulae expressing the belief of the primitive Christian community, 
the Messianic texts of the OT, the whole of Judaism itself, all these receive 
fuller and clearer meaning for Paul in the light of the revelation given him 
that Christ, the Son of God, died, rose again from the dead, and continues 
in this world to be the efficacious cause of eternal salvation for all men. 

The development of Pauline Christology is marked by three stages. The 
first stage is very like the thought of the primitive community as mani- 
fested in Acts and the Synoptics. Here, as is seen in I and II Thess., the 
center of interest is found in the parousia and the resurrection of Christ. 
In I Cor. 15 the emphasis shifts more to the resurrection. Christ died for 
our sins and God raised Him again from the dead. We look to Christ for 
our salvation in His parousia, which is the signal of our own resurrection. 
But the resurrection of Christ is already the first act of His parousia and 
introduces into the present world the sanctifying powers of the future 
world. Hence salvation is not only something hoped for in the future but 
is already present. Likewise, the Kingdom of Christ is not to be established 
only in a future coming but is already present and operative. And for us 
the sanctifying efficacy of Christ’s work begins at His resurrection. Paul, 
the author points out, does not speak at length of the importance of the 
Incarnation, since in his synthesis the Incarnation is important only to the 
extent that it introduces into the world a “Christ according to the flesh,” 
who is thus capable then of dying in order to rise again from the dead and 
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of effecting in His mortal body the work of salvation. Here too we notice 
that Paul does not consider the miracles of Christ as proof of His divinity, 
as does Mark; nor again His teachings, as does John. Paul’s preaching 
begins with the resurrected Christ, and so the life in this world before the 
resurrection is touched on only to be contrasted with His glorified state. 

In the second stage the actual efficacy of the death and resurrection of 
Christ develops into the concept of a new religious principle in the world, 
constituting a new religion. The new principle is the power and munificence 
of God present in Christ. This we see in Rom. and I Cor., where against 
the Jews Christ, author of “our justice,” is opposed to the justice of the 
Law and superior to it; and against the Greeks “wisdom” is the wisdom of 
God given to us by the Holy Spirit and having as its object Christ and the 
future good things we shall receive in Him. 

The new religion, Christianity, is a new life, which brings salvation to 
the individual to whom a spiritual Christ communicates His life of sanctity. 
Thus the Christian life is a participation in the life of Christ. Yet the author 
is at pains to point out here that there is danger of taking certain Pauline 
expressions too literally and so concluding that the Apostle speaks not only 
of a personal Christ but also of a mystical Christ made up of all Christians 
taken together, living in union with Christ. This, the author argues, is not 
the thought of Paul. Rather, he thinks, “Christ” always means a personal 
Christ, and even when the title seems to include all Christians this is only 
by metonymy. So “Christ lives in me” means: the life of Christ (through 
the effect in me of the resurrection of Christ) is in me and constitutes my 
own life; or more in detail: Christ is risen from the dead; He has communi- 
cated to me His own life; now this life constitutes my true life (p. 244). In 
his lengthy treatment of this question, with quotations from Scripture, the 
Fathers, and commentators, the author makes it clear that he is not speak- 
ing of the Mystical Body of Christ, which is the Church, but rather of the 
Mystical Christ. Yet this reviewer feels that many of the texts referred to 
in Scripture are more properly applied to the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 

The third stage of St. Paul’s thought reveals the most complete synthesis 
of his Christology. The center of interest is now the “mystery” of Christ, 
i.e., the manner by which God has worked out the plan of salvation reveals 
a “secret” wisdom, of which Christ is at the same time the object and the 
agent who carries out this plan. The attention is now focused on the person 
of Christ rather than on His work or His effective presence in the world. 
The whole structure of Paul’s theology is seen to be based on the truth that 
Christ is divine. This fact underlies the eschatology, the soteriology, and 
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the mystical presence of Christ in the world, outlined in the previous stages 
of Paul’s thought, and gives to all these their foundation and full meaning. 
Here too the titles, “Son of God” and “Lord,” find their full and proper 
signification. All will not agree with the author’s interpretation of the Scrip- 
ture texts in this section, and there is suspicion that here his preoccupation 
to avoid the charge of syncretism aimed at Paul has forced him to press 
certain texts a bit too much to fit his own thesis. The author’s thesis, none- 
theless, is interesting and provocative, and convincing in the fundamental 
contention that Paul’s theology is based on the truths implied in the faith 
of the primitive Christian community and elaborated by his own personal 
revelations and inspirations. The book contains a list of scriptural references 
and a rather complete alphabetical index. The literature of Pauline theology 
is enriched by this major contribution of Lucien Cerfaux. 


West Baden College Joun A. McEvoy, S.J. 


NATURE AND GRACE. By Matthias Joseph Scheeben. Translated by Cyril 
Vollert, S.J. St. Louis: Herder, 1954. Pp. xxiv + 361. $4.95. 

Nature and Grace is not the most important and original work of Schee- 
ben; this distinction goes to his Mysteries of Christianity. But it was the first 
major work of this great German theologian, who is deservedly given credit 
for bringing back “the supernatural in its full purity and beauty to the 
center of theological thought.”’ And it quickly won for him highest rank 
among the leaders of speculative theology by reason of its depth and erudi- 
tion, not for its clarity and precision. In it is to be found in outline the theo- 
logical synthesis that will be presented more fully and perfectly in the 
Mysteries of Christianity. 

The four parts of this work deal respectively with preliminary notions, 
with nature and natural life, with grace and the supernatural order, with 
the union of nature and grace. The third part is the longest and the most 
important. Its first five chapters, on the foundations of supernatural life, 
on supernature and the grace of divine sonship, on the metaphysics of 
supernature, on the qualities and effects of supernature, and on powers and 
acts of supernature, are the most significant and they have lost little of 
their value and interest with the passage of years. 

In this work Scheeben does not treat expressly the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. He gives only a small amount of space to actual grace and to the 
inhabitation of the Holy Spirit, but to the three theological virtues he de- 
votes special chapters. To nature, and more especially to supernature, he 
gives most of his attention. 

Supernature, considered as sanctifying grace, he describes as a sharing 
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in God’s nature, a state of being, life, and knowledge resembling that of 
God, “‘a higher principle of life in man that does not arise from his essence 
and substance but is communicated to him by God, and raises him above 
his nature to the divine nature and inaugurates a divine life in him.” It is 
not a substance, but it shares with substance the function of being a single, 
common substratum of the various supernatural faculties and acts. One 
could wish he had developed more fully the concept of “divine life” in man 
here below, for in a sense this is the heart of the matter. 

His treatment of the inhabitation of the Holy Spirit is not very satis- 
factory, and it is imbedded in a lengthy and somewhat unprofitable analy- 
sis of the concepts of “spirit” and “‘holiness.”” What is most notable, perhaps, 
is his opposition to the Petavian view of inhabitation, for later on he will 
change his position and present the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the 
souls of the just as a hypostatic inhabitation that is proper to the Third 
Person. 

Supernatural acts are described as analogous to but specifically different 
from natural acts, and largely reducible to supernatural knowledge and love. 
Since “the acts of supernatural life are all mystical” (produced under the 
influence of a higher light and a higher freedom), every Christian may be 
said to be “truly a mystic . . . at least if he lives the life of faith.” 

The union of nature and grace is presented as a specifically Christian 
mystery, as a marriage between nature and grace parallel to the marriage 
of the Virgin with the Holy Spirit. It is a true, perfect union whose fruit in 
us is the heavenly life belonging to the children of God, a union between a 
subject susceptible of grace and a transforming form. It is a union that in- 
volves a reciprocal desire for this union on the part of nature as the recep- 
tive subject, and grace as the celestial dew fructifying nature. 

Not all of Scheeben’s assumptions and conclusions have been accepted 
by the majority of theologians. His interpretation of Augustine’s doctrine 
on nature and grace is not satisfactory, probably because of his predilection 
for the Greek Fathers and his failure to see that Augustine often does more 
than merely affirm what Pelagians denied. Scheeben’s contention that “the 
only way the word ‘supernatural’ can be assigned a precise, definite mean- 
ing that is not open to ambiguity” is in terms of supernature, is not con- 
vincing. , 

But Nature and Grace performed a valuable apologetic service in its day, 
and it should long continue to have more than historical interest for theo- 
logians. In a very difficult area of theology it presents a masterly study of 
the complex interrelations of nature and grace that is well calculated to 
stimulate and provoke further investigation into this important matter. 
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Fr. Vollert again deserves highest praise for translating a difficult piece 
of German theology into excellent English, and thus presenting the English- 
reading public with one of the best and most stimulating studies of nature 
and grace that has ever appeared. 


West Baden College E. J. Fortman, S.J. 


THE CHURCH AND INFALLIBILITY. By Dom B. C. Butler, New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1954. Pp. ix + 230. $3.50. 

The Church and Infallibility is a Catholic reply to an Anglican critic of 
the papacy. It was occasioned by the publication in 1952 of an abridged 
edition of the late Dr. Salmon’s celebrated controversial work, The Infalli- 
bility of the Church. First published in 1889, the latter became something 
of a source book for arguments against papal infallibility, and is still recom- 
mended by their clergy to English-speaking non-Catholics who are wavering 
in their hostility to Rome. 

The present volume by the Abbot of Downside is the third extended 
refutation of Dr. Salmon. There was a series in the Jrish Ecclesiastical 
Record (1901-1902), which was republished in the same periodical in 1953. 
The Irish interest in the question is explained by the fact that Salmon was 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, when he wrote The Infallibility of the 
Church. 

Eleven chapters of varying length cover the main issues raised by Salmon, 
who opposed the Church’s infallibility in general and the infallibility of the 
Pope in particular. His attack on the former is largely a priori, assuming 
that there cannot be such a thing as an infallible authority in matters of 
faith. His attack on papal infallibility is a posteriori, arguing that this 
dogma was not an original constituent of Christian revelation, and is fur- 
ther disproved by the fact that Popes have contradicted one another. 

Butler’s reply to the first position is to expose the fallacy on which it is 
based. Salmon rejects infallible authority in the Christian religion because 
there have always been dissidents in Christianity, so-called heretics and 
schismatics. But this is proving too much. “If the existence of heretics 
shows that the Church’s...claim to infallibility is impossible, must not 
analogous conclusions be drawn from the fact that Christ’s credentials were 
not accepted by so many Jews in His own time? And is not the failure, up 
to date, of the Christian mission to mankind, a proof that Christianity is 
uncertain?” (p. 49) 

Salmon’s assault on papal infallibility requires a longer refutation. 
Against the claim that this did not form a part of the original deposit of 
faith, Butler argues from the Petrine text and asks the question: “Is it 
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credible that Jesus gave to [His] Church a structure, an anatomy, which | 
| iit 


was to survive only for one generation? ... And if the Kingdom required 
a Grand Vizier, the sheep a shepherd, in the few years following the Ascen- 
sion, is it conceivable that this was regarded by Christ as a purely transi- 
tional requirement?” (p. 141) Having laid the logical basis from Scripture, 
the evidence is confirmed from Christian tradition. Extensive quotations 
from the Fathers supply the historical groundwork. 

Salmon brought up the familiar objections against Liberius for his “ap- 
proval” of Arianism, against Vigilius for changing his mind on the “Three 
Chapters,” Honorius for teaching Monothelism, and Urban VIII for con- 
demning Galileo. Dom Butler answers each objection by placing it in his- 
torical context, properly toning down the exaggerations, and clearly proving 


that, in any case, in the instances cited the Popes did not intend to speak | 


ex cathedra. 

A few points of clarity and perhaps strict accuracy of expression should 
be mentioned. Butler properly censures Salmon for apparently confusing 
the notion of belief and that of certainty. But in so doing he declares that 
“it is impossible to hold with certainty something which in fact—whatever 
the appearances may be—is false” (p. 47). It is hard to defend this termi- 
nology, since normally certainty is understood of the mind’s adherence to 
a judgment, which may well be objectively false. The function of the will 
in persuading the intellect to assent in the absence of sufficient evidence, 
even to error, and produce subjective certitude, is a commonplace in human 
psychology. 

In the closing chapter, on the body and spirit of the Church, the author 
asks why Catholics “pray and preach and labour to bring into external 
unity those [baptized non-Catholics in good faith] who already have, though 
under abnormal conditions, an interior union with herself.” He answers 
that “‘it is because Christ founded the Church to be the realisation here 
on earth of human, Christian, unity and fellowship” (pp. 220-21). The 
whole chapter is an elaboration of this theme. But the question arises 
whether baptized non-Catholics in good faith are separated from the 
Church only in external unity. According to the teaching of the Encyclical, 
Mystici corporis, such people, by their non-profession of the true faith, are 
deprived of actual incorporation in the Mystical Body of Christ, which is 
eminently an internal union of Christ with His members and of His mem- 
bers with one another. 

The Church and Infallibility is a readable book, useful for prospective 
converts and others, and especially timely with the current unsuccessful 
efforts at Protestant unity without an infallible authority. Though avow- 
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which | edly controversial, it is not contentious. The style is personal and even 
juired _ literary, which is no mean achievement in a book of theological refutation. 


\scen- | West Baden College Joun A. Harpon, S.J. 
Tansi- 
pture, THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE Papacy. By H. Burn-Murdock. London: 


ations Faber and Faber, 1954. Pp. 432. 42s. 

To the considerable literature recently produced by non-Catholic pre- 
| “ap occupation with the institution of the papacy, Burn-Murdock, a retired 
Three Scotch lawyer, adds a distinct contribution curiously novel in its approach. 
' con- _ Laudably concerned because the papacy looms for millions as a stumbling- 
n his. block to a united Christendom, he sets out to discover by historical investi- 
oving —_ gation whether or not the papal prerogatives defined at the Vatican Council 
speak | are truly part of the original deposit of faith which all Christians must be- 
lieve. Interest centres on the primacy of jurisdiction until in the final pages 
hould it turns to infallibility. Composed for Englishmen of ordinary education 
fusing | without special historical knowledge whose minds are not committed one 
3 that way or the other on the subject, the book professes to display century by 
tever | century up to the present all pertinent writings and events. (The presuppo- 
‘€rmi- | sition must be that the average level of education in England is quite high, 
ce t0 } for the treatment is not more than semi-popular, much more solid than 
e will | in the usual popularization.) More extensive study is accorded the first 
lence, | five centuries. Once the factual matter is presented in a chapter, it is fol- 
uman | Jowed whenever seems advisable “by two ex parte statements of the con- 
flicting inferences and arguments that have been drawn from the facts” 
uthor | (p, 275). Herein lies the novelty of the book. These sections are labelled 
ernal | “A” (affirmative side upholding the papacy) and “N” (negative). Final 
ough | resolution of all these numerous conflicting deductions is left to the reader, 
Swers | for the author will not arbitrate. His attitude is unique, he believes, in that 
here | it is not controversial, but in his own coined expression, ambiversial. 

: The This theme, vast and varied as it is important, is most exacting on a 
arises | scholar, postulating serene impartiality, learning deep and broad in diverse 
a the fields: scriptural, patristic, doctrinal, historical. To say that Burn-Murdock 
clical, | measures up to these standards would entail not a little exaggeration. In 
h, are | expository sections meant to be purely factual his own sympathies are too 
ich is clearly injected to allow him to be classed as an ideal ambiversialist. By the 
mem- | time the A’s come forward with their assertions, the foundations of their 
i stand have all too often been taken away from under them. And when they 
ctiv€ | do speak up, they sound far-fetched in their conclusions, or even addicted 
essful | to the non sequitur. Then the N’s always get in the last word, with the ad- 
‘vOW- | vantage that their contentions, which incorporate the stock objections, 
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remain unanswered. The papal case in general merits a sounder presentation 
than it receives. It would have been well, too, if the envisioned reader were 
enlightened as to the relative strength of the contradictory propositions he 
must continually face. 

The seventy-four chapters take up the expected questions, with not too 
much extraneous matter. But so brief are most of the chapters—only a page 
or two in several—that the treatment is perforce inadequate, if not super- 
ficial, despite a compact style. This is apparent in the posing of historical 
problems such as that concerning Pope Honorius, terminated in less than 
two pages. It is more apparent in the elucidation of scriptural and patristic 
texts where a better-rounded explanation is essential to render ancient 
figurative or rhetorical passages fully intelligible to modern minds. 

The bibliography supplies proof of wide preparatory study in literature 
available in English with a pronounced leaning to older authors, and these 
not always the best. Luke Rivington and Déllinger crop up again and again 
as the Catholic authorities, although among the ecclesiologists of this cen- 
tury Dom Chapman gains mention. Standard non-Catholic histories of the 
papacy such as those of the Germans Caspar and Haller go unmentioned. 
Older editions of the Fathers and theologians have been preferred, the 
Summa of St. Thomas, e.g., being an edition of the seventeenth century. 

Very unsatisfactory is the chapter on the doctrinal basis for the papacy 
in the New Testament (pp. 45-57). The Petrine and other texts are merely 
quoted, and then annexed to them, without any intervening explanation 
of their context or meaning, are the protracted and opposing conclusions 
drawn by A and N. Modern exegetes win no place. Instead we find heavy 
stress on the interpretations by the Fathers, to whom much space is dedi- 
cated. Indeed we are informed, obviously without justification, that the 
Council of Trent (Denz. 995) limited the Church’s power to interpret Sacred 
Scripture to those verses where the Fathers are in unanimous consent 
(p. 48). Here as elsewhere occurs a lack of understanding of the magisterium. 
The gist of this investigation is that the Fathers can be and are cited on 
both sides, with much better right by N. In his opening paragraph Burn- 
Murdock furnishes the key to his methodology when he seizes on a phrase 
from the Proemium to the Dogmatic Constitution on the Church in the 
Vatican Council. There the definition is stated to be “secundum antiquam 
atque constantem universalis Ecclesiae fidem” (Denz. 1821). Repeatedly 
the clause reappears, sometimes mistranslated “in accordance with the 
ancient and universal faith of the universal Church” (pp. 29, 275). Unim- 
pressed by Chapman’s correct clarification (p. 42), the book appears to 
proceed on the assumption that the conciliar definition stands or falls ac- 
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cording as clear-cut and copious historical evidence on the fully-developed 
teaching on the primacy and infallibility is or is not forthcoming in the 
writings and controversies of each century from the first onward. Burn- 
Murdock is hampered by a failure to appreciate doctrinal development. As 
for the familiar simile of the acorn growing inevitably into the oak, he notes 
that “an acorn of religious truth may grow into an untruth”; and, in regard 
to the papacy, the acorn itself may not have originated before the fourth 
century (p. 43). This outlook enables him to conclude his own exposition 
in the closing chapter: “There is a line of thought and argument peculiar 
to Rome and developed since the twelfth century; it underlies every char- 
acteristically Roman doctrine. It was tersely expressed by Duns Scotus as 
Potuit (Deus), decuit, ergo fecit’”’ (p. 409). 

What is likely to be the effect of the book on those for whom it is pri- 
marily intended? That they will become convinced of the rectitude of the 
papal claims seems improbable. Not unreasonably their reaction, after 
emerging from the maze of texts and events and conflicting opinions, will 
be one of bewilderment. 


Weston College Joun F. Broperick, S.J. 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND, II: RELIGIO DEPOPULATA. By Philip 
Hughes. New York: Macmillan, 1954. Pp. xxv + 368. $7.50. 

The progress of religious affairs in England from the death of Henry 
VIII to the accession of Elizabeth is a tangle of theological formularies, 
multiple political displacements, rebellions, and swift reprisals. Philip 
Hughes, in his effort to form a coherent synthesis of this period, has suc- 
ceeded in bringing not only order and scholarship to the project but a pleas- 
ing vitality and energy of manner as well. Religious tracts, decrees of royal 
convocations, the registers of Cranmer and of the other churchmen promi- 
nent in this critical change in English belief, cease to remain archival curiosi- 
ties and become vivid steps in the genetic development of English Protes- 
tantism. With a mass of documentation he highlights the ideological battle 
that raged with increasing bitterness from the time of the Henrician Arti- 
cles to the final construction of the Edwardine Common Book of Prayer, 
tracing carefully the quarrels and uneasy compromises that marked the 
failure of the conservative Gardiner against the insistence of Cranmer and 
the host of rival divines who flocked into England from arsenals of Conti- 
nental Protestantism. 

Perhaps even more rewarding than this narrative drawn skillfully from 
sixteenth-century theological confusion is the author’s interpretation of the 
Marian Restoration. Here Mary Tudor appears as a character of high deter- 
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mination, industry, tenacity, vigor (even physical vigor), but also of serious 
limitations in right judgment and tact. Such a compound of personality 
made her fearless before the plottings of Northumberland to thwart her 
dynastic claims, but at the same time piteously inept to control either the 
practical Machiavellians who surrounded her or the urgency of her dream 
to make the past live again. Unable to achieve delicacy in government, she 
was led to forced, untimely legislation, an ill-advised Spanish marriage, and 
the later imprudent persecutions that disfigure her reign. 

Cardinal Pole has often been subjected to undeserved indictment be 
cause in three short years he failed to bring English Catholicism to full 
restoration. It is therefore satisfying to find him mentioned in this volume 
as “one of the earliest constructive reformers” (p. 235). Pole’s problems 
arose not from any naive, rigid devotion to outgrown policies of state, but 
rather from his clear perception that England disliked and distrusted any 
Continental interference in its national affairs, and that if a Catholic revival 
were to be effective it must appear both in origins and in practice an English 
thing. For this reason he tried to keep his program as free as possible from 
the Hapsburg Weltpolitik and the frequent miscalculated directives from 
Rome. This meant tacking from side to side in a sea of Franco-Spanish 
hostilities and sailing perilously through the indecisive course of Julius III, 
himself caught in the press of adverse politics and forced to a practice of 
relying on the nearest expediency. It was Pole too who saw distinctly that 
the success of the Marian reform needed more than a series of acts of Parlia- 
ment, the pronouncements of provincial synods, and the burning of nearly 
three hundred heretics. He planned for something more fundamental, i.e, 
a sincere cura animarum, a strenuous program of evangelization for an 
entire generation of Englishmen accustomed since childhood to the confused 
regime of schism and heresy. Had he and his cousin Mary been given ten 
more years, and had the octogenarian Paul IV not stumbled headlong into 
the blundering ambitions of his nephew Carlo Carafa that would lead him 
to cite Pole to Rome to stand before the Inquisition, the well-planned re- 
form might have seen substantial success. 

Much space in this volume has been assigned to the unfortunate persecu- 
tions that have branded the reign of Mary as “bloody.” To clear the air 
for a critical study of this controversial subject, the author provides an ap- 
praisal of John Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, principal source of statistics and 
details, and concludes finally that any judgment of these events made by 
modern norms which are intolerant of capital punishment for divergent 
religious belief would be a forcing of facts into the limits of a preconceived 
conclusion, The Marian Catholic looked upon adherence to contrary doc- 
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trine as a possibility deserving the severest penalties and therefore “To the 
modern suggestion that horror at the cruelty of these executions for heresy, 
or admiration for the courage with which the heretics met their doom, was a 
leading cause in the alienation from the Catholic Church of the ordinary 
Englishman of that time, contemporary evidence will give little support” 
(pp. 280-81). 

Readers acquainted with the first volume of this series, The King’s Pro- 
ceedings, will be pleased to find here the same lucidity of expression and 
trenchant portrayal that keeps the narrative running with speed and in- 
tensity. This is another positive advance in the progress of English eccle- 
siastical historiography. 

Alma College Epwarp D. McSHang, S.J. 


FouNDATIONS OF Justice. A Historico-Critical Study in Thomism. By 
Jeremiah Newman. Cork: Cork University Press, 1954. Pp. xviii + 130. 
12s. 6d. 

The point de départ of this essay is the fact that Scholastic philosophers 
disagree radically in their treatment of legal justice and yet all quote St. 
Thomas. Reading them, one would get the impression that St. Thomas had 
many concepts of legal justice. To clear up this confusion the author pur- 
ports to present the true Thomistic doctrine on legal justice. 

Modern writers, Newman states, present legal justice as a concept in 
which the members of a state strive towards the common good of the state 
by obedience to civil law because such obedience is due to the state. Thus 
legal justice is for these authors a part of the cardinal virtue of justice and 
is a virtue of the ruled rather than of the ruler. It centers attention on the 
state and the individual, and in so doing tends to overlook the rights of 
lesser societies. Exaggerated, such a notion easily becomes the basis for the 
monolithic, totalitarian state, though Newman points out that the up- 
holders of this view were firm defenders of the rights of the individual and 
of the Church. 

This view is a definite departure from Thomistic teaching. For St. 
Thomas, according to Newman, unified in a brilliant synthesis the Aristo- 
telian notion of legal justice as the making and obeying of civil law for the 
common good of the Greek city-state with the scriptural-patristic concept 
of justice as the doing of God’s will. Thomistic legal justice, then, suggests 
first and foremost the divine plan whereby all creatures tend to their ulti- 
mate good, God. Mankind, too, for whom the plan is law in a strict sense, 
tends to God in one society called the City of God. For that society the 
common good is the bonum ordinis of creation, to be achieved by each one 
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living in accord with the divine plan, and when and as achieved to facilitate 
each one in reaching the possession of God. The means of reaching this 
common good is by observance of divine law. All other societies are simply 
lesser reflections of the City of God. The City of Man, temporal society or 
the state, while it has its own common good, is meant to further the City 
of God. The ruler of the City of Man does not “make” laws but declares 
or determines law. In thus acting he practices legal justice, as do the ruled 
in obeying the laws so declared. Lesser societies, too, though their regula- 
tions do not go by the name of law, find their place in the City of God, and 
in promoting the common good of any of these the individual practices legal 
justice, since he is obeying regulations which are but declarations or deter- 
minations of the divine law. 

In this view legal justice is a general virtue, is indeed all virtue, since it 
commands all virtue. But it is a special virtue in that it directs these virtues 
to the common good. It is a part not of the cardinal virtue of justice but of 
justice in general. The motive of its obedience is not a rendering of a debit 
to a superior, but a fulfilling of what is due for the sake of the common good. 
It commands the special virtue of charity, since that virtue is ordained by 
the divine law, but it is not to be confused with general charity, which is 
rather the motive and driving force of legal justice. It is, in brief, identified 
with the modern concept of social justice. 

The author is to be commended for bringing legal justice out of com- 
parative obscurity and for attempting to identify in detail the law and the 
common good with which legal justice deals. Foundations of Justice will 
provoke discussion from many quarters. Ethicians, political philosophers, 
moral and dogmatic theologians can find issues in this book touching tan- 
gentially on their fields. And the controversy between Thomist and Neo- 
Thomist has now another area of dispute. 


Georgetown University Jerome A. Pezz, S.J. 


Be Nor Arrarp: A DENUNCIATION OF Despair. By Emmanuel Mounier. 
Translated by Cynthia Rowland. New York: Harper, 1954. Pp. xxvii + 203. 
$3.50. 

This posthumous collection of twelve essays represents Emmanuel 
Mounier’s postwar interpretation of the world crisis from the perspective of 
a theological, philosophical, and historical personalism. Cynthia Rowland’s 
excellent translation confirms the author’s reputation as a master of modern 
dialectic. His sharp intuitions are expressed in a burning, rapid style, rem- 
iniscent of Leon Bloy, and he sweeps the reader into a stimulating dialogue 
on his favorite themes. Part I, dealing with the present sense of apocalypse, 
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man and technocracy, Christianity and the idea of progress, indicates the 
value of Mounier’s brilliant insights into the nature of man and human 
society. Part II, the bulk of the work, devotes nine essays to the question: 
what is personalism? 

The theory so christened by its author eludes any definitive conceptual 
grasp. Neither a system nor a movement, he describes it as a “perspective, 
method, exigency” (p. 193). It isclearly a reaction to the stereotyped formulas 
of all left and right wing thought, and to the timid inertia of most center 
positions. But it is more than a mere negation. On the positive side it involves 
a personal engagement in the present: “The pressure of destiny and a voca- 
tion which is a defiance hurled at all the forces of the world, are interlocked 
in me. But this vocation can only be fulfilled within this body, this family, 
this background, this class, this epoch. I am not a light cogifo, supreme in a 
mental heaven, but this heavy being, whose weight can only be heavily 
expressed” (p. 127). The core of Mounier’s thought seems to lie in this 
principle of contact with the present: “The given is only constructive through 
our adherence and only lethal through our abdication” (p. 135). Finally, to 
prevent a blind acceptance of every element in “the given,” personalism 
insists upon some ultimate principle as a frame of reference for critical 
analysis: “‘. .. a philosophy of engagement is inseparable from a philosophy 
of the absolute or of the transcendence of the human model” (p. 135). For 
its author, the problems facing a personalist approach “are chaff in the wind 
without a philosophy of transcendence, whether this transcendence be 
linked to a Supreme Being, model of all Being, or solely to the significant 
surpassing of man towards a self beyond himself” (p. 141). 

Emmanuel Mounier cannot be stamped with any one label. Since he re- 
jected all “systems” of thought, he was necessarily constrained by a fas- 
cinating but elusive dialectic. Thus he appears at different times as a marx- 
ist, as an existentialist, and as an orthodox Catholic. His affirmations and 
denials always elicit, from himself and from his reader, an immediate quali- 
fication, so that reading him demands a constant seesaw motion between 
the true ideal and its caricature—unification and conformity, dialectic effort 
and lazy eclecticism, creativity and syncretism (p. 183). Mounier himself 
was acutely aware of this quality in his writing when he complained: “One 
could make up a list of ambiguities born of the fear of being ambiguous” 
(p. 190). While this kind of thought and style may not provide a series of 
neat answers to the world’s problems, no one can deny that it is original and 
provocative. That is perhaps the chief reason why Mounier’s work, including 
Be Not Afraid, deserves careful attention. 


Woodstock College Wrtuam N. Tome, S.J. 
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DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


RELIGIONS OF ANCIENT INnp1A. By Louis Renou. London: Athlone, 1953. 
Pp. viii + 139. $3.00. A summary statement of the most important 
problems connected with the study of Indian religions. It is based on a 
series of lectures given by the author at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies of the University of London in 1951. With the exception of 
Buddhism, M. Renou discusses all the chief religious manifestations of 
Indian culture. Two chapters are devoted to Vedism, three to Hinduism, 
and one to Jainism. 


PROBLEMI DI STORIA PRIMORDIALE BIBLICA. By Paul Heinisch. Trans- 
lated by D. Angelo Paredi. Brescia: Morcelliana, 1950. Pp. 232. This 
translation of Paul Heinisch’s Probleme der biblischen Urgeschichte (Luzern, 
1947) is one in a long list of translations published by Morcelliana in an 
effort to make available for Italian readers some of the important theological 
and scriptural works of German, French, and English scholars. In the present 
translation, the biblical texts are given from the version of A. Vaccari, S.J., 
and in the bibliography German works have been replaced by corresponding 
Italian or French works wherever possible. Two appendices have been added: 
a collection of ecclesiastical documents on the Pentateuch; a collection of 
important Accadian religious texts bearing on the early narratives in 
Genesis. 


BELIEF IN THE TRINITY. By Dom Mark Pontifex. New York: Harper, 
1954. Pp. vii + 91. $1.50. Not a technical treatise on the Trinity, 
but an introduction; sets forth the grounds for appreciating that the doctrine 
is reasonable and profound, and of practical importance for religion and the 
temporal good of society. 


In THE ImaGE oF Curist. By John L. Murphy. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1954. 
Pp. xii + 169. $3.00. Beginning with the question, “What is Life?”, 
the author replies that it is being another Christ and fulfilling your part in 
the Church’s mission to christianize the world. Then the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body is applied with complete practicality to every-day living, 
and specifically to the most common modes of life: marriage and the family, 
the priesthood, the religious life, the Christian worker, the teaching profes- 
sion, writing, social work, the Christian executive, and others. 


LE SUAIRE DE TURIN DEVANT LA SCIENCE. By Henri Verbist. Brussels: 
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Editions universitaires, 1954. Pp. 97. A brief account of the Turin 
shroud’s discovery is followed by an examination of the judgments as to 
its authenticity made by history, exegesis, medicine, archeology, art, and 
chemistry. All, save medicine, express serious doubts. A definitive proof 
can be hoped for only in some future direct examination of the shroud. 


DE ECCLESIA CHRISTI. PARS ALTERA APOLOGETICO-DOGMATICA. By 
Timotheus Zapelena, S.J. 2d ed.; Rome: Univ. Gregoriana, 1954. Pp. 620. 
1800 L. Fr. Zapelena, as Professor of Ecclesiology at the Gregorian 
University for many years, is well known. In 1950 the revised edition of the 
first volume of his ecclesiological course appeared, and now the second 
volume is out in its revised form. The tome deals with episcopate, papacy, 
tradition, and the members of the Church. There is an appendix on the 
Church as the Mystical Body. The appendix is something new, for nothing 
of its kind appeared in the first edition. However, it is merely appendix, for 
it does not change the structure of the complete work but is merely attached 
to it. The volume has the virtue of clarity and the defect of insensitivity to 
history and the historical method. 


Tur RE1icious Bopres oF AMERICA. By F. E. Mayer. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia, 1954. Pp. xiii + 587. Aims to explain the history, doctrine, 
organization, and liturgy of the more conspicuous Churches in the United 
States. Not all the Churches are discussed but scores of them are explained. 
The author is professor of systematic (i.e., dogmatic) theology at the Missouri 
Synod Lutheran Seminary, Concordia, in St. Louis. He wishes to be ob- 
jective but also judges things in the light of orthodox Lutheranism. The 
result is that he has subjected himself to many restrictions. First, he has a 
small compass in which to deal with very many complicated institutions, 
yet nonetheless he does better than most other encyclopedic compilers. 
Secondly, he must perforce criticize the Churches in the light of a con- 
servative Lutheran position, which does not flatter some of the Churches, 
especially the Catholic Church. Bearing in mind the restrictions under which 
the author works, it is remarkable how well the effort succeeds. 


LE SACRIFICE DE LOUANGE. By Jean Juglar, O.S.B. Paris: Editions du 
Cerf, 1953. Pp. 290. What we now call the ‘“Mass” was known to the 
first Christian generations as the “Eucharist.” What did this word mean to 
them? The question requires an answer, because the long usage of centuries 
has obscured the riches of the primitive sense, which brought out the 
fundamental and supreme value of the Christian religion. The problem as 
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viewed by Dom Jean Juglar takes this form: Did the term “Eucharist” in 
early Christian times define the true nature of the Sacrifice of the New Law? 
Abundant evidence is adduced from the tradition of the first four centuries 
and the liturgy of the Roman rite to show that our sacrifice is a sacred 
repast, consecrated by a “Eucharist”; it is a sacrifice offered in a 
“Eucharist”; it is a mystery, a ritual action, the formal and specifying aim 
of which is Eucharistic. In a word, the Christian sacrifice is a Eucharist in 
action, a sacrifice of thanksgiving. The sacrifice basically consists in offering 
Christ, the Victim, to God in acknowledgment of all that God has given 
to us. 


Eventnc Mass. By Gerald Ellard, S.J. Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical 
Press, 1954. Pp. ix + 90. $2.00. The Apostolic Constitution, Christus 
Dominus, is explained and adapted to the needs of our country. A calendar 
is made up from Easter 1954 to Easter 1955, listing 156 days on which bishops 
may grant the favor of evening Mass. The practicality of the service, es- 
pecially for women and children, is stressed, as are some apt ideas for broad- 
ening its usefulness. The enthusiastic reception given the favor is attested 
to by reactions culled from all over the world. The appendix contains trans- 
lations of Christus Dominus and the Instruction of the Congregation of the 
Holy Office made by John C. Ford, S.J. 


CouRT TRAITE DE THEOLOGIE MARIALE. By René Laurentin. Paris: 
Lethielleux, 1953. Pp. 187. L’ Initiation théologique first published the 
text of this work, which has been somewhat expanded (especially on Apoc. 
12) and completed by notes, indices, and a valuable catalogue of the un- 
authentic or questioned Marian selections in Migne. Half the book is de- 
voted to the Church’s progressive discovery of the mystery of Mary, in 
which the main developments are identified with six decisive periods of 
history. Then in Scripture and tradition are examined the stages of Mary’s 
life from the Immaculate Conception to the Assumption which provide the 
basis for the truths of the Marian mystery. 


Estup1os MarRIANos. Organo de la Sociedad Mariolégica Espafiola, Afio 
XIII. Vol. XIV. Madrid, 1954. Pp. 465. The theme of this volume, 
St. Bernard and his contribution to Mariology, was suggested by the eight- 
hundredth anniversary of the Saint’s death. Part I studies Bernard himself; 
Part II deals primarily with his contribution to Mariology; Part III discusses 
his influence on Spanish saints and theologians, and on Spanish piety. 
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THE SECRET OF THE Rosary. By St. Louis Mary de Montfort. Translated 
by Mary Barbour, T.O.P. Bay Shore, N.Y.: Montfort Fathers Publications, 
1954. Pp. 188. $2.50. Addressing his words to all classes of readers, 
St. Louis presents the rosary in all its aspects: content, form, and value; 
he gives helpful instructions for its greater appreciation and more profitable 
recitation. The “secret” of the rosary and the message of this book is that 
the rosary is more than a prayer; it is a genuine school of Christian life and 
perfection. 


Tue Litany or Loreto. By Richard Klaver, 0.S.C. St. Louis: Herder, 
1954. Pp. x + 228. $3.75. A series of fifty meditations upon the indi- 
vidual invocations of the Litany of Loreto, attempting to present a more or 
less complete Mariology in novel guise. Putting due emphasis upon Scripture 
and patristic literature, it aims at combining the theological point of view 
with the devotional, while retaining a uniformity based upon the Litany’s 
original historical structure. 


Tue DiGNiTy AND VIRGINITY OF THE MOTHER oF Gop. By Francis 
Suarez, S.J. Translated by Richard J. O’Brien, S.J. West Baden Springs, 
Ind.: West Baden College, 1954. Pp. xi + 116. $.90. A translation, 
for the West Baden Readings in Philosophy and Theology, of Suarez’ De 
mysteriis vitae Christi, disp. 1, 5, and 6. His was the first attempt in Scholastic 
theology to give a separate and comprehensive treatment of Mariology 
based on theological sources. Of the eighteen disputations devoted to Mary 
in the Mysteria, these three have been chosen for translation because they 
treat the fundamental Marian privileges of maternity and virginity, and 
give a fair sample of the theological method employed by Suarez in his 
other mariological disputations. The translation is made from the Vives 
edition of 1860, and emphasizes fidelity to the original. 


MYSTERY AND Propuecy. By A. Michel. Translated by Carl J. Moell, 
S.J. West Baden Springs, Ind.: West Baden College, 1954. Pp. viii + 91. 
$.90. Abbé Michel’s articles in DTC on ‘‘Mystery” and on “Prophecy” 
have been turned by Carl Moell into clear, delightful English. In addition 
to providing for English readers the excellent studies on the concept, exist- 
ence, and understanding of mystery, and on the concept, possibility, verifi- 
cation, and probative value of prophecy, the translator has added some 
valuable bibliographical material and several important notes. These last 
include one on “the natural desire for the beatific vision” and four refer- 
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ences to the knotty problem of the possibility of proving from reason the 
existence of strict mysteries. Especially commendable in the bibliography is 
the inclusion of La prophétie by Synave and Benoit, and of Profeta by Spada- 
fora. A similarly successful translation of Michel’s “Miracle” is awaited. 


Tue MEpITATIONS OF WILLIAM OF St. TureRRY. Translated from the 
Latin by a Religious of C.S.M.V. New York: Harper, 1954. Pp. 108. $1.50. 
These beautifully written meditations, baring the innermost conversation 
of a soul with God, were written by a Flemish nobleman of the twelfth 
century, William, Abbot of St. Thierry, a friend and disciple of St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux. Etienne Gilson writes: “William has everything: power of 
thought, the orator’s eloquence, the poet’s lyricism, and all the attractive- 
ness of the most ardent and tender piety.” 


SAINTETE AUJOURD’HUI. By Pierre Blanchard. Bruges and Paris: Desclée 
de Brouwer, 1954. Pp. 196. 96 fr.b. The theme of this Etudes carméli- 
taines study is the almost paradoxical longing for holiness which permeates 
many contemporary works in the theatre, philosophy, and literature. The 
reactions of modern man to the essential elements of holiness as proposed 
by Christ range from complete refusal to total surrender. M. Blanchard 
presents a series of psychological analyses of the religious experiences of well- 
known contemporary authors. The more significant states along the path to 
total surrender are set forth in “La peur de |’engagement: J. Riviére’’; “La 
sainteté sans Dieu: G. Bataille”; ‘“Le refus d’A. Gide”; “La sainteté sans 
l’église: Simon Weil’’; ““Préludes Saint-Exupériens”; and ‘Le consentement 
& la sainteté: Charles du Bos.” A final chapter treats holiness as man’s 
only chance for happiness and survival. 


THE Monk AND THE Wor LD. By Walter Dirks. Translated by Daniel 
Coogan. New York: McKay, 1954. Pp. xi + 234. $3.50. Occasionally 
when a critical, lay pen is pointed at the religious orders, it stimulates, in 
addition to an immediate bristling, a beneficial reevaluation. Mr. Dirk’s 
challenging ideas will not fail to achieve both these effects. After a general 
analysis of history, monasticism, and the Church, four representative orders 
of the West—Benedictines, Franciscans, Dominicans, and Jesuits—are 
examined in detail. The historical crises which each order rose to combat 
are determined, and their rectifying solutions and partial successes are 
evaluated. The final chapter suggests today’s problems and the changes or 
reforms which each order should make to be of vital service to the world. 
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PRIERE PURE ET PURETE DU COEUR. Edited by Dom George Lefebvre. 
Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1953. Pp. 156. 42 fr.b. Presents a miniature 
picture of the spiritual life by means of parallel quotations from the writings 
of St. Gregory the Great and St. John of the Cross. Without proposing to 
prove any thesis, the editor points up the doctrinal agreement of these two 
representatives of widely differing cultural milieux. Thus he emphasizes 
Gregory’s and John’s link with a continuing tradition, as each gives voice 
to a single theme: the transcendence of the divine mystery, which can be 
approached only through simplicity, purity of heart, and humility. 


TELLO AND THEOTONIO, TWELFTH-CENTURY FOUNDERS OF THE MON- 
ASTERY OF SANTA CrUz IN CormmBrRA. By Brother E. Austin O’Malley, 
F.S.C. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America, 1954. Pp. 178. 
$2.00. An account of the early history (1131-1162) of the monastery 
of Santa Cruz in Coimbra and of the lives of its saintly co-founders, Tello 
and Theotonio. The early chapters treat of their biographies prior to the 
foundation of the monastery. The remainder of the book describes the 
actual establishment of Santa Cruz, the difficulties encountered from civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities, and the important events which took place 
during Theotonio’s long tenure as prior. 


CATHERINE OF SIENA. By Sigrid Undset. Translated by Kate Austin- 
Lund. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1954. Pp. vii + 292. $3.50. Sigrid 
Undset’s natural attraction to this strong Saint who bore great spiritual 
sufferings, faced death during the ravaging plagues and political wars of 
Italy, gave commands in the name of God to Popes and princes, and knelt 
at the executioner’s block to catch the head of a repentant sinner, is apparent 
on every page of this splendid biography. Borrowing heavily from Catherine’s 
own writings, she permits the Saint herself to express the intimacies of her 
spiritual life with all its accompanying physical anguish, and her insistent 
twofold plea for the return of the Popes to Rome and the start of a new 
crusade. However repelled a scoffer might be by the simple accounts of 
Catherine’s mystical experiences, he cannot help but admire the strength 
of character revealed in the deeds of this uneducated, helpless, but inspired 
young woman. 


SUMMA OF THE CHRISTIAN LiFe. By Venerable Louis of Granada, O.P. 
Translated and adapted by Jordan Aumann, O.P. St. Louis: Herder, 1954. 
Pp, Ixxxvi + 234, $4.00, A lengthy Introduction by Alvaro Huerga, 
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O.P., presents a biography of Granada and a general critique of his many 
writings and extensive influence. The text is a careful selection of passages 
from his works arranged for unity’s sake in the order of the Summa theologica 
of Aquinas. This first of three volumes treats of the existence and nature of 
God, the Trinity, creation, and the wonders of the universe. 


PASCAL AND THE MystTIcAL TRADITION. By F. T. H. Fletcher. New York: 
Philosophical Library; Oxford: Blackwell, 1954. Pp. vii + 156. $4.75. 
The main features of Pascal’s life and the broad outlines of the mystical 
tradition are briefly sketched. Then his writings are examined to prove that 
his religious experience of Nov. 23, 1654 is entirely comparable to that of 
history’s great mystics in its form and content and, to a considerable degree, 
in its effects. 


Pre X. Text by Nello Vian. Photographs by Leonard von Matt. 
Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1954. Pp. 231. One in a series of photo- 
graphic hagiography being offered under the general title, Les saints par 
Pimage, this album endeavors, by simple text and well-chosen illustrations, 
to recount the life of Pius X. By a clever assembly and ordering of 146 
photographs, some old and some new, the work achieves the mood and 
presents the milieu which surrounded Joseph Sarto throughout his rise from 
humble beginnings to the papacy, wherein he joined pontifical dignity to the 
most touching simplicity. The text purports merely to narrate the life of the 
Saint in the spirit of the illustrations. Hence source materials are not cited, 
lest they distract from the image intended. Two maps supplement the text, 
which was simultaneously put out by the same publishers in French, Dutch, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. 


Sr. Prus AND SociaL Worsuip, 1903-1953. Proceedings of National 
Liturgical Week. Elsberry: Liturgical Conference, 1953. Pp. 199. This 
thirteenth annual report of the National Liturgical Week, held in 1953 at 
Grand Rapids, centers on the theme, “Pius X and Corporate Worship,” 
and gives a comprehensive survey of the liturgical apostolate during the 
past fifty years. It contains excellent talks on Church music, corporate 
worship in schools, frequent Communion, use of the Bible, and evening 
Mass. An interesting feature is the inclusion of the various ideas arising 
during the discussion periods. 


Taat WE May Have Hope. By William A. Donaghy, S.J. New York: 
America Press, 1954. Pp. xii + 205. $3.50. Sparkling reflections on the 
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Epistles for the Sunday Masses, together with two essays on the Immaculate 
Conception and on Christian patriotism. The author purposes to induce 
lay readers to the difficult work involved in reading Scripture profitably. 


CONTRA GENTILES: Vot. II. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Translated by M. 
Corvez and L.-J. Moreau. Paris: Lethielleux, 1954. Pp. 446. 2400 fr. 
This publication is the second of a series undertaken by the Dominicans of 
the Lyons province. The aim of the whole is to present, on opposing pages, 
the new Latin Leonine edition and a readable French translation of the 
Summa’s four parts. The present volume begins with a brief introduction to 
the Liber secundus and is concluded by a clear and valuable subject index. 
The body of the work deals with the nature of creation and of creatures, 
with rational psychology and angelology. This scholarly enterprise merits 
the attention of all serious students of St. Thomas. 


TrutH: Vor. III. Translated by Robert W. Schmidt, S.J. Chicago: 
Regnery, 1954. Pp. xiii + 530. $7.50. This beautifully printed volume 
brings to a close the first complete English translation of St. Thomas’ De 
veritate. Having before him the as yet unpublished Latin Leonine edition, 
the translator was enabled to present a thoroughly reliable and readable 
version of the original. This third volume of the series contains questions 
21-29, which deal with the nature of goodness, free will, sensuality and pas- 
sions, and finally grace and justification. Over and above its merits as a 
translation, the book also contains a valuable glossary of terms for the 
uninitiate, carefully investigated references, and indices to all three volumes. 


THEOLOGIA MORALIS, II. By Thomas A. Iorio, S.J. 4th ed.; Naples: M. 
D’Auria, 1954. Pp. 748. $5.00. This 4th edition of Volume II of Fr. 
Torio’s well-known work incorporates the latest pronouncements of the 
Holy See. Among others, there is the new legislation pertinent to cloisture 
from the Apostolic Constitution, Sponsa Christi, the Holy Office Decree of 
January 11, 1951 regarding membership in the Rotary Club, and the most 
recent directive on the prohibition of business enterprises to clerics. The 
precepts of God and the Church, censures, justice, contracts, and particular 
states of life are the subject matter of this volume. Appearing for the first 
time are two appendices: one on secular institutes, and the other on societies 
living in common. As was previously noted of Volume I, the present edition 
is printed in larger type and on finer paper than its predecessor. 


ELEMENTS DE MORALE SOCIALE. By Paul Stevens, S.S. Paris, Tournai, 
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Rome: Desclée, 1954. Pp. viii + 612. In 1953 Fr. Steven, president 
of the archdiocesan seminary of Bordeaux, completely revised and modern- 
ized Tanquerey’s Synopsis theologiae moralis, III, under the title, De 
justitia, rearranging the matter into two major sections: the individual and 
the social aspects of justice. Elements de morale sociale is a French transla- 
tion and adaptation of the social section. After an excellent brief history of 
Catholic and non-Catholic socio-economic thought, the author divides his 
work according to the various groupings of society: the family, occupational 
groups, civil and international society. Under these headings he treats the 
social questions usually found in moral manuals, including such diversified 
points as feminism, just price, strikes, family allowance systems, duties of 
doctors, lawyers, and such. The principal advantages of the work are its 
arrangement and its modernity, the latter appearing especially in such up-to- 
date questions as the black market and the United Nations. The volume 
provides an excellent outline for a seminary course on social moral questions. 
To expect full discussions and solutions of the more delicate problems in a 
manual would be unfair. Nevertheless, seeing the author’s splendid section 
on the black market makes one wish that he had given similar full treatment 
to other modern questions not found in the older manuals. 


PERSONALE SEELSORGE. By Josef Goldbrunner. Freiburg: Herder, 1954. 
Pp. 135. The author proposes a correlation of the depth psychology 
of Jung within the Christian framework of personality development, at the 
same time pointing out its weaknesses. Starting from the basic fact that it is 
compulsory to give greater attention, in our modern times, both in education 
and the care of souls, to the development of personality, in the conscious 
and the subconscious existence, he attempts to show that the application of 
Jung’s depth psychology, separated from its one-sided view of the soul, 
affords a means of a new consideration of the personal life of man. The 
second half of the book deals with the practical application of his thesis 
to education, especially religious education. 


Crv1uisaTION. By L.-J. Lebret. Paris: Editions ouvriéres, 1953. Pp. 221. 
390 fr. This is the author’s seventh volume in the Economie et 
Humanisme series. His theme is the process of informing civilization—its 
cultural orientations and social forms—with the spirit of the second of the 
two great commandments. The book has a unique arrangement of six 
sections, offering tableaux and portraits of modern civilization, presenting 
summaries of stereotyped attitudes, and concluding with an interpretative 
exhortation that is spoken by God. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIE BLONDELIENNE (1888-1951). By André Hayen, S.J. 
Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1953. Pp. 96. A painstaking bibliography, 
valuable to scholars in the field of modern philosophy. Practically exhaustive 
down to December 1951, it is divided into three parts: a chronological 
ordering of Blondel’s writings and of the literature which developed in 
consequence; the works of Blondel according to nine convenient, practical 
headings; and an alphabetical index of authors who contributed essays or 
books devoted to his thought. 


REPERTORIUM LEXICOGRAPHICUM GRAECUM. By Harald and Blenda 
Riesenfeld. Stockholm: Almquist and Wiksell, 1953. Pp. 96. A cata- 
logue of indexes and dictionaries to Greek authors, aimed at bringing up 
to date the lists published by Schéne in 1907 and Cohn in 1913. Included is 
lexicographical material based on Greek literature from its beginning to the 
end of the Byzantine epoch. To keep the list within reasonable limits, most 
editions of papyri, inscriptions, and ostraca have been excluded. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


[All books received are listed here whether they are reviewed or not] 
Scriptural Studies 


Heinisch, Paul. Problemi di storia primordiale biblica; versione con aggior- 
namenti ed appendici a cura di Angelo Paredi. Brescia, Morcelliana, 1950. 
232p. 

Leivestad, Ragnar. Christ the conqueror; ideas of conflict and victory in 
the New Testament. N.Y., Macmillan, 1954. xii, 320p. $5.00 

La Sainte Bible; traduite en francais sous la direction de |’Ecole Biblique 
de Jérusalém: Les Livres des Chroniques, tr., intro. et notes de H. Ca- 
zelles; Daniel, tr., intro. et notes de P.-J. de Menasce; Les Epitres aux 
Thessaloniciens, tr., intro. et notes de L.-M. Dewailly et B. Rigaux. Paris, 
Du Cerf, 1954. 3v. 675fr., 285fr., 210fr. 

Smith, C. Ryder. The Bible doctrine of man. London, Epworth Press. xiii, 
274p. 18/6 

Vocabulaire biblique, publié sous la direction de Jean-Jacques von Allmen. 
Neuchftel, Delachaux et Niestlé, 1954. 314p. 17fr.s. 


Doctrinal Theology 


Bernard, P. R., O.P. Le mystére de Marie; 4e édition. Bruges, Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1954. 344p. 34fr.b. 
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Bouyer, Louis. Du Protestantisme & |’Eglise. Paris, Du Cerf, 1954. x, 250p. 
(Unam Sanctam, 27) 

Cor Salvatoris; Wege zur Herz-Jesu-Verehrung, hrsg. von Josef Stierli. 
Freiburg, Herder, 1954. vii, 270p. 

Fernan, John J., S.J. Theology; a course for college students, III. Syracuse, 
N.Y., LeMoyne College Press, 1954. vi, 272p. 

God, man and the universe; a christian answer to modern materialism, ed. 
by Jacques de Bivort de La Saudee. N.Y., Kenedy, 1954. xvi, 421p. $7.50 

Michel, A. Mystery and prophecy. tr. from the Dictionnaire de théologie 
catholique by Carl J. Moell, S.J. West Baden Springs, Ind., West Baden 
College, 1954. viii, 9ip. $.90 

Pontifex, Dom Mark. Belief in the Trinity. N.Y., Harper, 1954. vii, 91p. 
$1.50 

Religious vacation school manual; a course for grades 6, 7, 8, developed 
under the auspices of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Paterson, 
N.J., St. Anthony Guild Press. 215p. $1.00 

Suarez, Francis, S.J. The dignity and virginity of the Mother of God; 
Disputations I, V, VI from The mysteries of the life of Christ, tr. by 
Richard J. O’Brien, S.J. West Baden Springs, Ind., West Baden College, 
1954. xi, 116p. $.90 

XXXV Congresso Eucaristico Internacional; La Eucaristia y la paz: Ses- 
siones de estudio. Barcelona, 1953. 2v. 

Vanier, Paul, S.J. Théologie trinitaire chez Saint Thomas d’Aquin. Mon- 
tréal, Institut d’Etudes Médiévales, 1953. 156p. 


Moral Theology, Canon Law, Liturgical Questions 


Ellard, Gerald, S.J. Evening Mass; our latest gift. Collegeville, Minn., St. 
John’s Abbey, 1954. 90p. $2.00 

Fletcher, Joseph. Morals and medicine. Princeton, N.J., Princeton U. Press, 
1954. xvii, 243p. $4.50 

Heinen, Wilhelm. Fehlformen des Liebesstrebens in moralpsychologischer 
Deutung und moraltheologischer Wiirdigung. Freiburg, Herder, 1954. 
xv, 526p. 

Hering, Hyacinthus M., O.P. De fecundatione artificiali. Rome, Officium 
Libri Catholici, 1952. 68p. 

Saint Pius X and social worship, 1903-1953; National Liturgical Week, 
1953. Elsberry, Mo., The Liturgical Conference, 1954. xii, 199p. $2.00 

Steven, Paul, Eléments de morale sociale. Paris and New York, Desclée et 
Cie, 1954. viii, 612p. 

Vermeersch, Arthur, S.J. Epitome iuris canonici, t. II; Liber III Codicis 
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iuris canonici, ed. 7a a R. P. Creusen recognita. Brussels, L’Edition Uni- 
verselle, 1954. xvi, 636p. 


History and Biography, Patristics 


Burn-Murdoch, H. The development of the Papacy. London, Faber. 432p. 
42/- 

Caesarius Arelatensis, Saint. Sermones, (ed.) D. Germani Morin, O.S.B., 
ed. altera. Turnhout, Brepols, 1953. 2v. 800fr.b. (Corpus Christianorum, 
ciii & civ) 

Curtayne, Alice. St. Brigid of Ireland. N.Y., Sheed & Ward, 1954. 122p. 
$2.00 

Dorenkemper, Mark, C.PP.S. The trinitarian doctrine and source of St. 
Caesarius of Arles. Fribourg, The University Press, 1953. ix, 196p. 
10.40fr.s. (Paradosis, IX) 

Fletcher, F. T. H. Pascal and the mystical tradition. N.Y., Philosophical 
Library, 1954. vi, 156p. $4.75 

Hales, E. E. Y. Pio Nono, creator of the modern Papacy. N.Y., Kenedy, 
1954. xiii, 352p. $4.00 

La légende franciscaine; textes choisis, tr. et annotés, par Alexandre Masse- 
ron. Paris, Fayard, 1954. 373p. (Textes pour |’Histoire Sacrée) 

O’Malley, E. Austin, F.S.C. Tello and Theotonio, the twelfth-century 
founders of the Monastery of Santa Cruz in Coimbra. Wash., D.C., 
Catholic U. Press, 1954. vi, 178p. $2.00 (Studies in Medieval History, 
New Series, XIV) 

Pie X; textes et légendes, Nello Vian; cent cinquante photos, Leonard von 
Matt. Bruges, Desclée de Brouwer, 1954. 231p. 

Renou, Louis. Religions of ancient India. University of London Press, New 
York, John de Graff, Inc., 1953. viii, 139p. $3.00 

Villoslada, Riccardo G., S.J. Storia del Collegio Romano dal suo inizio 
(1551) alla soppressione della Compagnia di Gest (1773). Rome, Gre- 
gorian University Press, 1954. 356p. 


Ascetical Theology, Devotional Literature 


Balthasar, Hans Urs von. Le chrétien et |’angoisse. Bruges, Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1954. 120p. 57fr.b. 

Blanchard, Pierre. Sainteté aujourd’hui. Bruges, Desclée de Brouwer, 1954. 
191p. 96fr.b. (Etudes Carmélitaines) 

Donaghy, William A., S.J. That we may have hope; reflections on the 
Epistles for the Sunday Masses and some of the feasts. N.Y., America 
Press, 1954. xi, 205p. $3.50 
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Johnson, John S. The rosary in action. St. Louis, Herder, 1954. viii, 271p. 
$1.75 

Klaver, Richard, O.S.C. The litany of Loreto. St. Louis, Herder, 1954. viii, 
227p. $3.75 

Louis of Granada, O.P. Summa of the Christian life, I; selected texts, tr. and 
adapted by Jordan Aumann, O.P. St. Louis, Herder, 1954. lxxxvii, 232p. 
$4.00 (Cross and Crown Series, 3) 

Martin, Henri. Le théme de la parfaite alliance de grace dans S. Jean de la 
Croix. Paris, Du Cerf, 1954. 308p. 
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